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By R, R. HALDER. 
(Continued from vol. LIX, page 230.) 

The fortress being surrounded and attacked on every side, detachments were sent out to 
ravage the Rand’s country. Rimi Khdn, one of the Sultin’s ablest generals, displayed extra- 
ordinary akill in placing his guns and in constructing covered ways. The garrison was soon 
reduced to straits. The walls were shattered by the batteries on every side, and the garrison 
saw that the fall of the fortress was imminent. In this emergency the mother®* of Rana 
Sigil sent a message to the Suliin through her rails to the effect that if the Suljan would 
forgive the faults of the Rand, several towns of the territory of Mapdi, which bad beep in 
possession of the Rinf since the time of Mahmid Khalji of Malwi, would be surrendered 
and the golden girdle and jewelled crown and cap of immense value, which had belonged to 
Sultin Mabmiid and which were presented by him to Mahérini Singi,"** would also be given 
tohim. Besides these, one hundred lakhs of tanfas and a hundred horses and ten elephante 
would be presented as tribute. The Sultén acceded to these proposals ; having special regard 
to the prayer of the Rand's mother, who had saved his life by restraining the Rajpits, by 
threatening to take her own life, from killing him, when in his youthful days, a fugitive from 
his brother Sikandar Khan, he had killed Rin& Sanga’s nephew at a feast. So on the 24th 
March 1533 a.p., the Sultin received the promised tribute and departed from Chitor,** 

Soon after this, when Bahidur Shih reached Mindi, the ambition of*conquering Chitor 
again overcame him, and he resumed operations in 1534 s.p. He left the direction of the 
siege to Rimi Khan, promising him as a stimulus that full command of the fortress, after its 
reduction, would be placed in his hands. But at this time discord broke out between Bahidur 
Shih and the emperor Humfyiin. The reason was this: Muhammad Zamfn Mirai, who had 
married Humiyiin’s sister, assumed a hostile attitude towards Humiyin and was imprisoned 
by him at Agra. The Mirai, however, managed to escape from his confinement and fled to 
Bahidur Shah of Gujarit. On being requested by the emperor to hand over the fugitive, 
BahAdur Shih refused to comply. The emperor, therefore, marched with an army from 
Agra against the Sultan, proceeding towards Chitor, which was then being besieged by 
Bahadur Shah. When Huméyin reached Gwalior, he reflected that it would be against the 
law of the Prophet to attack BahAdur Shih at « time when he was engaged in fighting against 
an infidel. So he halted at Gwalior to watch the course of events. 

Suliin Bahidur, when he was informed of the movement of Humiyin, sent Titir Khin 
Lodi with a large army to attack and take the city of Delhi. Tatéir Khan was confronted by 
Mirzi HindAl, whom Humiyiin had deputed for the purpose, and giving battle againat the 
express order of his master Bahéidur Shih, was defeated and killed. In the meantime the 
garrison of Chitor was reduced to extremities, and the Sultan was growing exultant, when 
the defeat of Tatar Khan cameasashockto him, Just atthis timethe conquest of Chitor was 
completed.*® The Rand Vikramijit and his son Udayasimha had been conveyed to Bindi 
before the fortress fell, and the command was placed in the hands of the chiefs of Mewar, the 
leading man among them being Rawat Bighasimha of Deolia, Thousands of Rajpits lost 
their lives in this siege, while hundreds of women together with the Rand's (VikramAjit's) 
Vikramaditya, the then reigning prince of Chitor. | 

dit The Baihar-Ndmd in English (A, 8. Beveridge), pp. 612-13. 
6S Bayleys Gujardt, pp. 360-72, 08 Jhid., pp. S74 and 381. 
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mother, HAdi Karmavati, were reduced to ashes in the flames of jauhar. Thus ended the second 
great attack on Chitor made by Bahfidur Shab, knownas “the second sakha (4ikd) of Chitor."" 

After the fall of Chitor Bahidur Shah failed to give effect to his promise to place Rimi 
Khin in command of the fortress. Enraged at this, Rimi Khan secretly instigated Humfyfin 
to attack Bahadur Shah. Accordingly, Bah’dur Shih was attacked and defeated by 
Humiyfin and was obliged to flee for his life to Mandi on the 20th Ramazin $41 4.5. (25th 
March 1535 .p.) Pursued by HumAyiin’s troops, he went to Chimpiner, and thence on to 
~ the port of Diu, where he met his death by drowning in a scuffle with the Portuguese on 
the 14th February 1537 a.v.°8 Hearing of this defeat of Bahadur Shih by Humfyin 
and his subsequent flight to Mandi, his army at Chitor began to waver. Observing this, 
the Réjpits gained fresh courage, and attacking the Muhammadans with renewed vigour, 
drove them out of the place once more and took possess ion of Chitor. R&n& Vikramajit with 
the infant Udayasimnha returned to his capital from Bandi and resumed charge of the 
government for a very short period. 

After the death of VikramAajit in Sarhvat 1593 (1536 4-D.), his son Udayasimnha, fortunately 
saved in his childhood through the devotion of his nurse Panné from the murderous hand 
of Vanavira, the bastard son of PrithvirAja, one of the sons of Mahfrfin4 Rayamal, became 
the ruler of Mewar in Saravat 1594 (1537 4.p.). During the reign of Udayasisnha IT (1537— 
72 a.v.), Chitor was subjected to two further attacks, one in 1543 a.p. by Sher Shih, and the 
other—the last and most famous—by the emperor Akbar in 1567 .p. As regards the former, 
it is known that in the Hijri year 950 (1543 a.p.), Sher Sh4h, after he had brought under 
control the districts of Marw&r, advanced towards Chitor. When about 12 kos from the fort, 
the RAén& sent him the keys. Leaving Miydn Ahmad Sarwiini and Husain Khan Khalji there, 
Sher Shah himself proceeded towards Kachwiri."? The latter siege, which was the fourth 
great attack on Chitor, was made by Akbar in the year 1567 A.D. 

The ultimate object of this attack was the same as had prompted ‘Alau’d-din Khalji of Delhi 
and BahAdur Sh4h of Gujarit to make their onsets on the place. The immediate cause of the 
attack, however, was the offering of protection by the RAn4, Udayasimha, to Biz Bahddur, the 
fugitive ruler of Malwa, and to an insubordinate chief of Narwar.’® Aninteresting account?! 
of this invasion, as given in Térith-i-Alff and Tabagit-i-Akbori, is quoted below :— 

“Many zamtnddra and rajds of Hindistin had become subjects of the imperial throne. 
But Ran& Udi Singh [Udayasiziha], R4j4 of Marwar (scil. Mewfiy], confident in the strength 
of his fortresses, and the number of his men and elephants, had thrown off his allegiance. 
Now that the emperor had returned to the capital with his mind at rest in respect of ‘Ali 
Quli Khin and other rebels, he turned his attention towards the capture of Chitor. He 
accordingly began to make preparations for the campaign. . - - .- 72 

‘ When the emperor marched from GAgriin against the Rand, he had only 3,000 or 4,000 
horsemen with him, for he hoped that the smallness of the force might induce the infidel to 
try the event of a battle. But the Rand knew his own strength, and while the emperor was 
at 100 kos distance from his country, he fled with his family to the distant hills. He felt at 
ease about Chitor, because the emperor's force had but little siege apparatus, and it did not 

¢? Tod's Rajasthan, vol. 1, p. 304 68 Bayley’s Gujardt, pp. 383-307, | 

6® Elliot, History of India, vol. IV, p. 406. Chitor is said to have been taken by Sher’ Shih in 
Qanungo's,-Sher Shah, p. 332, and Burgess’ Chronology, p. 20. 

70 V. A, Smith's Akbar, p. 81. 
| 7 The account given in Storia do Mogor, vol. I, p. 124 £., about the assault on Chitor by Akbar 
is unique, It is composed of three elements :—(1) Thestory of ‘Alfu'’d-din’s attack on Chitor, (2) Bahii- 
dur Shih's attack, and (3) Akbar's siege. In the "Aldu'd-din‘s attack on Chitor described above, Gori 
and Badal, the two relations of Padmint, according to Col. Tod, do not, however, seem to be two different 
persons, but only one, viz, Badal of the Gaura Kshatriya family which reigned in RAjput&ni as early as the 
fifth century a.D., and existed there up to the fifteenth century a.p. The word * Gori" stands for Gaura. 

2 Elliot, History of India, vol. .V, pp. 324-25. 
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se0m likely that he would attempt to reduce the place. But the fort was set in atk great, 
quantities of provisions were stored, and the garrison consisted of 8,000 veterans, including 
the Rand's own men, with their wives and families. When the emperor entered the RApA's 
territory and was informed of his flight, he wished to pursue him, but he ascerts : 
Rana had gone o aculaes far in the hills and jungles, which it wan Impoueible’ So penal Bo 
the emperor determined to attack Chitor, which is an exceedingly strong fortress. When he 
came near the fort, the raina were so heavy, that for a time the fort was invisible ; but as the 
weather cleared, he got a view of the place. The fortress is situated in the midst of a level 
plain, which has no other eminences. The circuit of this mountain at its base is six os, and 
_ the ground upon which the walls of the fort stand is nearly three kos. Upon the top of the hill 
there isa fountain, but not content with that, the constructorsof the fort formed large reservoirs 
of stone and mortar, which get filled in the rainy season. So with these supplies the garrison 
are never short of water. The eastern side of the fort, and towards the north, is faced with hard 
stone, and the garrison felt quite secure as to that portion. On the other sides if guns (tep), 
swivels (zorb-zan), catapults (sang-r‘ad), and manjaniks are able to reach the fortress, they 
cannot do so much harm. Travellers do not speak of any fortress like this in the whole 
habitable world. At this time, all the space of three fos at the top of the mountain was full, 
and the houses of the people rose several storeys over each other. Great numbers of men 
guarded the battlements at the top of the walls, and great quantities of ammunition were 
stored in the fortress. His Majesty carefully reconnoitred the place on every side, and saw 
that it would not fall without a long siege. When the garrison Perceived the small number 
of men with the emperor, and thought of their fortress being six kos in circumference, they 
uttered cries of derision. The batteries were apportioned out among the amirs, and bakishis 
were appointed and sent to those amirs who had not yet come up. Every day some one 
eree and went to his battery, 0 that in a short time the whole fort was invested. 

“ Asaf {nin went under orders to take Rimpur. He took the place and having plundered 
and ravaged the country, he returned victorious. Husain Quli Khan went to attack Udipur, 
the capital of the Rind and of his ancestors. He ravaged the country with fire and sword, 
and returned bringing great spoil and numerous prisoners from the fastnessesofthe mountains, 

“From day to day the brave assailants carried their attacks closer to the fort on every 
side, and a great number of them suffered martyrdom, for the fort was very strong, and 
made a most excellent defence. Orders were given for digging ditches and for constructing 
sfibdts, and nearly 5,000 builders, carpenters, stone-masons, smiths, and sappers were collected 
from all parts. Sdhite are contrivances peculiar to Hindistin ; for the strong forts of that 
country are replete with guns, muskets, and warlike apparatus, and can only be taken by 
means of sibdfs. A edbdt is a broad (covered) way, under the shelter of which the assailants 
approach a fortress secure from the fire of guns and muskets. Two sdibits were accordingly 
begun. The one which was opposite the royal quarters was so broad that two elepharfts and two 
horses could easily pass along it, and so high that an elephant rider could carry his spear. 
The adbdis were commenced from the middle of the hill, which is a fortress upon a fortress, 
The people of the fort had never seen a sdbd@t, and were puzzled, but they endeavoured to stop 
the work, Seven or eight thousand horsemen and numerous gunners exerted themselves to 
the utmost in attacking them. And although the sdbdjs had thick roofs of cow and buffalo 
hides to protect the workmen, no day passed without a hundred men more or less being 
killed. The bodies of the slain were used instead of stones and bricks. His Majesty's kind- 
ness and justice would not allow any man to be pressed for the work, but heaps of rupees and 
ddma were scattered as hire, and each man went to work for what he could get. In a short 
time one sd@bdt reached the walls, and waa so high that it overlooked them. On the top of it 
a seat was constructed for the emperor, from which he could see at his ease the efforts of his 
warriors, and from which he could also take a part in the fight ifso minded. While the men 
of the garrison were endeayouring to interrupt the progress of the siiits, the sappers formed 
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several mines under the walls, and wherever stones were met with, the stone-masons SA 
way through with their iron tools, Two bastions in front of the royal battery were completely 
undermined, and, according to order, both mines were filled with gunpowder. Three or dar 
hundred brave men of the imperial army were posted ready armed near these bastions, to rush 
in as soon asthe explosion took place, before the defenders could rally to resist them. Both 
mines were fired, and one which took effect blew the bastion from its foundations into the air, 
and every stone fell at a distance. A great breach was visible, and the storming party instant- 

ly rushed forward shouting their war-cry. A strong party of the garrison came forward to 
oppose them, and while the tontest was at the hottest, and a great number of the faithful 
and of the infidels were struggling upon the other bastion, the mine exploded, and blew friend: 
and foe together into the air, scattering their limbs in all directions, The quantity of gun- 

powder used was 80 enormous that stones of fifty and a hundred mans were hurled to the 
distance of two and three kos, Many corpses were also found within a radius of two kos. 

Saivid Jamflu'd-dinand. . . other braves of the imperial army perished. Vast numbers 
of the garrison were killed. The vast quantities of dust and smoke prevented all movement 
inthe imperial army for a time ; stones, corpses, and limbs fell from the air, and the eyes'‘of the 
soldiers were injured. ‘The enemy, concealing their loss, showed a brave front. When the 
emperor perceived the state of affairs, he exerted himself more strenuously to take the place. 
He ordered the afd? in front of Shujé‘at Khan's battery to be pushed forward. The garrison 
was sore distressed, and ready to succumb, but no one had the courage to propose surrender 
to the emperor. For he had determined that he would capture by storm this the strongest 
fortress of Hindistin, so that in future no other fortress should dare to resist the imperial 
army. He took his position on the top of the aibdt, and his brave soldiers kept up such a dis- 
charge from their bows and muskets that no one could escape fromthe place. His Majesty aleo 
had his own musket, deadly as the darts of fate, with which he killed every moving thing that 
caught his eye. On the Sth Sha'bin, 975 (A.D. 4th Feb., 1568) the assault was made by the 
emperor's command. The walls had been breached in several places, and the signs of victory 
were in favour of the assailants. Jaimal,’* the commandant of the fortress, an infidel yet 
valiant, all day long struggled bravely in every part, inciting his men to fight and resist, At 
the time.of evening prayer he came in front of the royal battery, where His Majesty, holding 
his musket, discharged it as often as light blazed out in the bastion. It so often happened 
that Jaimal was standing in that tower when His Majesty discharged his piece into a lighted 
place. The ball struck Jaimal in the forehead and killed him on the spot. When the men 
of the garrison saw their leader fall, they felt that all further resistance was useless ; they gave 
up fighting, and after firet burning the body of Jaimal, they performed the jawher at their 
own homes. Jawhar is the nome of o rite among the Hindus. When they know for certain 
that there is no escape, they collect their wives and children, goods and ‘chattels, heap fire- 
wood around the pile, and fire it with their own hands. After the burning is accomplished, 

they rush into the fight, and give themselves over todeath. This they esteem a great act of 
devotion. ‘The great flames of the jauhar and the lull of the conflict on the bastions and walls 
showed the assailants that the garrison was reduced to extremity, so they began to make 
their way into the place in parties. Some of the boldest of the infidels, who had no wives and 
families, stood to their posts resolved to sell their lives. The emperor witnessed the prowess 
of his warriors from the top of the sdbd?. Under his orders three elephants were taken through 
the breach into the city, and one of them named Madkar on that day killed many infidels, 
and although he received many wounds, never turned tail. The second elephant named 
Jagna was surrounded by infidels, and died of the numerous wounds he received from | 
and swords. Inthe last watch of the night the assailants forced their way into the fortress in 
several places, and fell to slaughtering and plundering. At carly dawn the emperor went in 
mounted on an elephant, attended by his nobles and chiefs on foot. The order was given for 


18 In Memoirs of Jahangir (Rogers and ‘Boveridge), vol. I, p. 45, Jaimal is misnamed Jitmal, — 
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a general massacre of the infidels as a punishment. The number of fighting men in the fortress 
exceeded 8.000. Some of them repaired to the idol temple, and there fought to the last. 
In every street and lane and izir there was desperate fighting. Every now and then a band 
of infidels, having thrown away all hope of life, would rush from the temple with swords and 
shields towards their own homes, and so were the more easily despatched by the warriors 
they encountered. By midday, nearly 2,000 had been slain. Under the favour of heaven, 
Zarb ‘Ali Tawachi was the only person of note in the imperial army, who was killed, which was 
a very marvellous fact. Those of the fortress who escaped the sword—men and women— 
were made prisoners, and their property came into the hands of the Musalmins. The 
place being cleared of infidels, His Majesty remained there three days, and then departed, 
leaving the government of the country in the hands of Asaf Khan.''?* 

From the above account we see how Chitor was conquered by the emperor Akbar in 975 
A.H. (1567 a.p.), though there is, no doubt, a certain amount of exaggeration, asis usually the 
case with the historians. The fact is that the garrison was reduced to extremities not only by 
the death of its leader Jayamal, but also by scarcity of food. The two Rajpit leaders, Jayamal 
and Patti, the ancestors of the present rulers of the Badnor and Amet estates in Mewiir, 
respeotively, died « hero's death after showing extraordinary bravery, in appreciation of 
which Akbar caused statues of Jayamal and Patta seated on two large elephants of stone to 
be placed at either side of one of the principal gates of the fort of Delhi.™ This was the last 
great attack on the fortress. 

(To be continued.) 


SIDI ALI SHELEBI IN INDIA, 1554-1556 A.D. 
Br C. E. A. W. OLDHAM, C.5.1., LC3. ( Retired.) 
(Continued from vol. LIX, page 241,) 

Sidi “Ali had arrived in Sind just at the close of the long reign of Mirzii Shih Hngain 
(Arghin). The old king, now infirm both mentally and bodily, had fallen under the influence 
of favourites of low origin. The insolent behaviour of these persons when thrust into high 
appointments had disgusted and exasperated the high-born and proud Arghiins and Tarkhins.*8 
Dissatisfaction culminated in revolt, Mirai Muhammad ‘[si Tarkhin, governor of Tatta, 
heing chosen to lead the movement. The senile king, who had made Bukkur his headquar- 
ters, was then on his way down the Indus with his army and fleet to quell the rebellion. Sidi 
‘Ali gives a very brief account of the political situation, in the details of which he is fully 
borne out by the Muhammadan historians. When Mirai Husain heard of the arrival of the 
Turks, he at once sent an envoy with assurances of goodwill. Subseque ntly Sidi ‘Ali had an 
audience, was presented with robes of honour and was offered (the governorship of) Bandar 
Lahori,*" “ otherwise Diali Sind.” In declining this offer he asked that he might be permit. 
ted to proceed. , though politely, the king replied that he must await the successful 

74 Elliot, History of India, vol. V, pp. 169-175, Seo olso Akbarndma (English translation by H. 
Beveridge), vol. II, p. 406 f. 

75 Bornier's Travels (Constable and Smith), pp, 256-57. 

$8 For the Arghiing and Tarkl fins, see Ain-t-Akbari, Blochmann's trans., vol. T, pp. 361-62. 

29 Dive gives cc) 5°49 and 24.5! 523 as the spelling found in the MS. wed by him. The mention 
of a place known in 1565 a6 Bandar Lahori “ otherwise called Didli Sind" is of importance in connexion 
with the identification of the sito, or cites, occupied by places of these names, which occur so often in the 
old records, but which up to date have never been gntisfactorily located, It is interesting to know that 
in the middle of the sixteenth contury both names were applied to the same port. The original name would 
appearto have been Lihori Bandar, sometimes called simply Lihori. Ibn Batdta, who spent five days 
there more than two centurits earlier (circa 1333-34), calls it Lahari, “a fine placesituated on tho shoro of 
the ocean, near which the river of Sind (i.¢., the Indus) falls into the sea." It seema probable that the name 
Didli Sind was given to this port by the Portuguese during their early intercourse with western India, a 
name that was also used by the English traders at the beginning of the seventeenth century, who some- 
times referred to this port of Sind ag Didli Sind and sometimes ag Larre Bunder, ete. (various spellings, 
representing Lihori Bandar) meaning apparently ove and the same place, the then port of Sind, 
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sabidinngine of the war. It appears Toba’ yemeali ite on that the services of Sidi ‘Aliand 
his companions were enlisted by Shih Husain, and that they actually took part in the siege 
of Tatta. One interesting item of information is given in this connexion, namely, that Tatta 
was at that time situated upon anisland, which can only mean that it was surrounded by two 
branches of the Indus. Mirai Shah Husain’s forces had, we know, come down from the 
north. We are told that his artillery was ranged up on the bank of the river opposite the 
town, but the distance was so great that it could make no effect upon the defences. We may 
fairly conclude from this, perhaps, that what is now known as the KAlri channel was then 
(1555) a broad river, flowing round the town on the north and north-west,*° while the 
Baghar channel enclosed it on the cast and south. 

The war between Shih Husain and Muhammad ‘Tet lasted about a month, when a com- 
promise was effected (due, according to the text followed by Diez, to the intercession of our 
author). Sidi ‘Ali writes that in the first days of Juméda I (962 a.m.) Suliin Mahmid (the 
governor of Bukkur, who was commansling the king's forces) returned with the troops towards 
Bukkur by land, while the old king himself started back by river with all the boats, but died 
on the third day of the voyage.*1 According to this account the death of Shah Husain 
must have taken ag during the first half of Jum4da I, that is to say between the 24th March 
and 7th April, 1555. Ma‘sim, however, specifies Monday, the 12th Rabi I (corresponding 
with the 4th February) as the date of the king’s death. The discrepancy is marked, but it 
may be found that our author is the more correct. ‘2 At all events Shih Husain was alive 
in the first months of 1555, and did not die in 1554, as some authors had supposed. 

Sidi ‘Ali and his companions seem to have travelled with the king's fleet on the way 
towards Schwin. When Shih Husain died, his body was sent back to Tatta with 60 boats. 
Sidi ‘Ali's party were attacked by “ Chaghtiis "—apparently marauders out for pillage, who 
were beaten off by gun-fire, and they then proceeded upstream, reaching Nagrpur * in ten 
days. Here news was received that MirzA Muhammad ‘Isai and his son, Mir SAlih, were 
coming north from Tatta, in pursuit of Sultin Mahmifid, and Sidi ‘Alideemed it his best policy 
to turn back to meet them. He does not tell us why ; butthe reason seems fairly obvious : 

‘Ts4 was evidently the risingsun. On the third day, going downstream, they fell in with Mir 
SAlih, and again turned and came upstream with him. After another ten days they arrived 
at a village called Sind,4* where Sidi ‘Ali had an interview with ‘ls4. The latter seems to 
have treated him generously, accepting his explanation of the part he had played on Shah 
Husain’s side at Tatta, and letting him have seven boats, with enilors, and an official to 

40 See Haig, The Indus Delia Country, Map ITT, facing p. 30 ; also p, 77, where the author suggests that 
the Kaélri must have been a perennial stream in the fourteenth century, as otherwise the Sammis would not 
have chosen a site on ita bank for their chief town; algo p. 85, where he quotes Ma‘stimas stating that 
in 1819 “ the bulk of the river (i.e., Indus) flowed (through the channel) to the north of ‘Thata," It may be 
noted also that Walter Peyton, master of the vessel that carried Sir R. Sherley on his way back to Persia 
in 1613, anchored at the mouth of the Indus, and on a rough sketch map, now in tho British Museum (the 
existence of which has been brought to my notice by Sir William Foster, C.LE.) shows both Tatia and 
“ Diule Sinde "as situated on the eastern, or left, bank of the “ River Sinds." 

41 Jamil, in his Torkhdnndma, seys Shih Husain died onthe 12th Rabi I at tho village of Aliputra, 
20 koafromTatto, Ma‘aiim (trans. Malet)says “at the village of Nalee Potruh, Onthe 1871 Survey sheet 
there is o village Haleypotra marked some 5 or 6 miles N, by E. of Tando Muhammad Khan, ond about 
™ miles from Totte, This is probably the site referred to ; and thig indicates the course of the river in 1565, 

43 Sidi ‘Ali left Ridhanpur on tho Ist Robi I (24th January 1555), It took him the best part of a 
month to reach Bigh-i-Fath ; then the fighting lasted about another month ; so that, according to his nar- 
rative, the death of Shih Hugain must hove taken place, ns he states, in the firat half of Jwndda I, and not 
in Robi I, ae Ma'‘aiom soya. 

43 Nagirpir (325%), according to Diez, ‘This is the Nasarpur of tho modern Survey sheets, 
18 miles NE. by E. from Hyderabad, an-ancient site and a place of much importance in and before Bidi 
‘Alf'e days, lying on the bank of the Indus until about the middle of the eighteenth century, when the river 
shifted its channel to the west and flowed close to the site on which Hyderabad was founded in 1768, 

‘4 Teuspect this should read Sann, in the vicinity of which the boats should have arrived, 
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accompany him on his further journey. So Sidi “Ali went on to Sehwin, reaching that town 
in five days’ time, having had daily skirmishes with the local tribes on the way.. We thus 
get glimpses from time to time of the very disturbed condition of the country, a condi- 
tion that had probably supervened since Shah Husain had lost his vigour and power of control. 
Leaving Sehwan, still, it seems, travelling by boat, he passed by two places, which Diez tran- 
soribes aa Patara and Derildjch, and Vambéry as Patri and Dible,“’ before reaching Bukkur. 

At Bukkur our traveller halted for more than a month, and had several interviews with 
Sultan Mabmid, then ruling over northern Sind, under the arrangement made between 
him and ‘ls& at Tatta some three months earlier in the year. Sidi ‘Ali had evidently thought 
of going back to Constantinople vid the Bolin Pass and Qandahir, as he tells us that Sultan 
Mahmiid advised him that this route was not safe, and that he had better go vid Lahore, 
warning him at the same time that he would have to be on his guard against the J&ts, 
through whose country he would have to pass. Mahmdd not only gave him a good horse, a 
feam of camels, a tent and a shimidina and money for his road expenses, but also provided 
him with an escort of 250 men mounted on camels, and gave him a letter to the emperor 
Humiéyin. Thus equipped, our traveller started in the middle of Sha‘hdn,™ and going vid 
Sulianpur,*’ arrived at the fortress of Mau ‘8 in five days. As the distance from Bukkur 
would be rather more than 100 miles, the rate of progress was more rapid than hitherto, 
due nodoubt to the camel transport. With the object of avoiding the Jats, the party then took 
the ‘‘ desert ’*? route towards Uech, but not finding wells by that way, after two days they 
retraced their steps to Mau, and took another route through what Vambéry describes aa the 
“ woods,” and Diez as “ hills,” by which is probably meant the higher ground, farther from 
the Indus bed, which was covered with tree and grass jangal.*” Here we obtain some indica- 
tion of the number of Turks that Sidi ‘Ali still had with him. TheSind escort supplied by 
Sultan Mahmiid hesitating to travel by this jangal route, perhaps through fear of attack by 
Jata, he tells us that he placed ten of his gunners in the van, ten in the rear and the remainder 
in the middle of the caravan, managing thus to inspire the Sind men with sufficient courage 
to proceed. Surmounting various difficulties they reached Ucch in ten days.41 Here they 
must have halted for a few days, as a visit was paid to Shaikh Ibrahim and pilgrimages 
made to the shrines of Shaikhs Jaméli and Jalali.** 

In the beginning of Ramazan ** Sidi “Ali resumed his march and came to the Gira river, 
which was crossed on rafts. At this river, the Sutlej, the Sind escort was dismissed and 
went back, a0 we may perhaps assume that the Sutlej at that formed the northern boundary 
_oftheSindkingdom. They next crossed, by boat this time, another big river, which is named 

45 The second name possibly representa the modern Dabro; but neither of these sites ia identifiable 
with any degree of certainty from the maps available. The channel of the Indus between Behwin and 
Bukkur at the time is unfortunately not known. If these places could be identified, it would help us to 
trace the channel, At any rate we can conclude from Sidi ‘Ali's narrative that in 1555 the Indug flowed 
past Sehwiin and Nagrpur down to Tatta. 

46 Sha'bdn 962 A.tl, corresponds with 21 June to 19 July 1555, 80 the middle of Sha'ban would mean 
roughly the firat week of July 1555, As he stayed more than « month at Bukkur, be probably arrived there 
at the end of June, 0 that more than two months had been spent on the way up from Tatta, 

47 Sultinpur, now s small village, lies some 20 miles ENE. from Rohri. 

48 ‘This can only refer to Mau-i-Mubirak, some 10 miles N. of Naushahro railway station. For oa 
description of the remains of the old fortress of Mau, see I.A., XI, 7. 

49 ‘The chol or cholistdn of the Mubammadan historians. 

80 A hundred years ago Charles Masson, who followed much the same route os our suthor from 
Rohri to Ucch, describes tho thick jangal encountered at intervals, and how he more than once lost his way. 

61 Probably inclusive of the days wasted in trying the © desert" route, Tho crossing of the 
two big rivers and the settling up with the Sind escort would also ocoupy much tume, 

6% Possibly the very Saiyid Jalalu'd-din, “ the most pious saint,” who presented Ibn Batita with his 

53 Ramatdn 962 A.wt, corresponds with 20 July to 18 Auguat 1555, and ag Sidi ‘Ali reached Multan 


¥ 


on the 16th Ramatan, he probably left Ucch on the 24th July, or thereabouts, 


* 
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the Machwadi or Machwara 5* in the translations. This may have been the Bitis, then flow- 
ing in its old channel by which it joined the Trindb near Theh Kalan. 
(To be continued.) 


DRAVIDIG MISCELLANY, 
By L. V. RAMASWAMI AIYAR, MLA., BL. 
(Continued from vol. LIX, page 234.) 

The suffixes do not create any difficulty here ; nor does the change of the radical vowel 
(from @ to ¢) offer any difficulty either ; [for Mii or vdi could change into bf or vé, as in the 
Dravidian instances kai (hand), kei; dir, éru ; vai (to place), vei, etc.]. The semantic con- 
nection between ‘mouth’ and speaking” is attested by ancient forms like riy (utterance) 
and wiy-vidu (to speak), ete. 

But the initial p of these forms could be related to v of the first set of forms only if a 
sufficiently large number of rigorously tested analogies could be adduced. Here weare treadir g 
on delicate ground, where modern analogies are only few ; but the following are tentatively 
suggested as shedding some light on the question. The correspondences shown below are 
remarkable, inasmuch as in none of them could we trace v or 6 from p,andthe forms with 6 or 
v appear to be ancient and original, A very ancient change of vp, bto p, before it could be ac- 
cepted as finally proved, will have to bediscussed inrelation to a number of p- words, and then 
sifted and classified, so far as we can do &o. Reserving this fora separate paper, I give below 
merely a table of correspondences which raise this question and render such a change probable ; — 








Tam. : Tel, Kann, | Tuln. Kurukh, Brahh 





Kai, | Gondt | 





rili (to call) pili 
wer pin (back) wh - ben, pir 
cf. mil, vil- (to vi 
return) 
vayi (pain) 
Mal. pk (ai, | 
Tam padi a | Bamapi 








| hedagu- | 2 heli = rari | oo. ** 
— -« | bale .. |palga (tol .. - | 





Cf. also the Mal. forms pidar and vidar (to burst), pirakk and virakk (to mix into). 
pérendw and varandu (to scrape). 


$4 Diez writes 'Matchiwadi (¢¢e!y>4¢); Vambéry, Mach | ‘aro several villages 
name in the Panjab, te best known being @ that near the tanks of of the £ Bathe; ie the I Lodhiens datten, ects 
defeated in vory yoar | 
“HOF. also Tam,-Mal. pdj-am (strip of metal) from (to bend) ; o# to desire) ; Tam, 
Tel slik), Kivi valle (like) ; re and Tel, per- A ye sl ae ee Bi pal (enuch) 
commen Dravidian eal in Ma (atrong man (mountai 
etc.; ; ef, also southern pidiga (ahop, esenp, betting singeplaoe): ich is related t to wid, widu. Sr a 
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If then we can tentatively postulate an ancient change of v or 6 to p under certain con- 
ditions (which have of course to be classified), the above-mentioned p- forms also will have 
to be considered as ultimately traceable to vi. bai. The question of the change of v> p can- 
not, however, yet be considered as finally proved. 

Further, just as Kurukh ba'ana (to speak) is related to fdr-na (to be called, to be named), 
the p- forms mentioned above also appear to be related semantically and structurally to the 
following forms, all of them signifying ‘ name * -— 


Tamil: peyer, pér Kili: pada. 

Telugu : pérw. Kodagu : peda. 

Kannada : pesar. Brihii' : pin. 

Tulu : pudar, Kurnkh-Malto: minj (to name). 


The only changes calling for special comment in the above forms are the following :— 

Tulu, Koi, Kodagu -d- arises from -y- throngh 4: cf. Tulu kede (to disjoin) with Tam. 
Kann. kai-, kas- (to separate), Tulu bad- (to fight) with the base My (to be hot, angry, etc.). 

Tulu -u- in puder is characteristic of a number of words with initial bilabials which 
ohange the immediately following vowels to -o- or -w-; of. Tulu bol!t (silver), ddru (to 
fall), 644: (fear) with the corresponding non-Tulu southern forms. 

Géndi par-ol possibly shows the base par: hut the Géndi suffix -ol, usvally attached to 
masculine words, is strange in this context : Gfindi a of par corresponds to Sn. ¢, as in parr 
(to pick—of. pira-, perd-) Lavi (oar—of, Kann. keri). 

Brahiit -n- in pin stands probably for r (of. p. 32 of Sir Denys Bray's Grammar), 
a and r do also appear to be connected in southern forms like pin, pir (back), 

Ill. Sora Dravipraw anal ann SwsKerr enala, 

In a short but exceedingly interesting and thoughtful paper contributed to the Zeitschrift 
fir Vergleichende Sprachforschung (vol 56), Professor F. Otto Schrader (to whom all stidente of 
Dravidian should feel grateful for his unwavering interest in Dravidology) adverts to the 
possibilities of the relationship of the Sanskrit word enala (fire) and Dravidian kanal (fire), 
anal, ote. Prof. Schrader, after giving expression to his doubts about the orthodox deriva- 
tion of Sanskrit anala (an+als, ‘ not satisfied '}—especially becanse ola (satisfaction) and al 
(to be sufficient) appear to be invented by grammarians expressly for the purpose of explain- 
ing the origin of anala—observes that, as anala does not appear in Vedie and crops up for 
the first time only in the late Svetdéva'ara Upanisad (i.e., about the period of the Buddha), 
it would be essential to investigate whether the Sanskrit word may not have been imported 
from Dravidian or some other non-Aryan languages of India. After dismissing the possibi- 
lity of Austric (the only important non-Aryan Indian language-group other than Dravidian) 
having lent this word to Sanskrit, on the ground that the Austric forms for ‘ fire,’ * heat,’ 
ete,, known so far, bear no resemblance fo the Sanskrit word, he proceeds to suggest that 
the Dravidian word kanal, after its initial t had been dropped off or reduced to a slight aspi- 
rate, may have been adopted in Sanskrit as anala. Prof. Schrader does not arrive at any 
definitive conclusion bnt observes: “ Es ergibt sich also ein non liquet, aberdooh wohl mit einer 
gewissen Warscheinlichkeit der Herkunft unseres Wortes aus dem Dravidischen.” 

Prof. Schrader’s course of argument is that Skt. anala may have been adopted from a 
modified form of kanal, which is undoubtedly Dravidian, He places a certain amount of 
reliance on the theory of the disappearance of initial k&- in Dravidian. Thongh there are 
instances, in the colloquia! dialects of the South, of an original having disappeared, the 
theory is, as will be shown below, of extremely doubtful validity in a large number of con- 
nected ancient forms which appear with slightly different meanings, alternatively with and 
without initial t-, where we shall find that the forms with initial vowels are, so far as we 
ean judge now, traceable to ancient basca without &-, from which they chematves and 
other independent forms have arisen. I think, therefore, that if we could demonstrate 
that anal occurring freely in south Dravidian is based on o native Dravidian root, a fair 
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presumption could be made out for the theory of Sanskrit having borrowed Dravidian 
anal directly. 

It is the object of this paper to adduce evidence to show that anal is based upon a native 
Dravidian root and is not merely a modified form of fanal, 

The connected series of words in Dravidian are: (i) the group formed of anal and its 
derivatives anali, ana/pori, anajtru, etc.; (ii) alal- group and its derivatives ; and (iii) the forms 
connected with the kanal- group. Before we advert to the relationship of kanal to anal, we 
shall deal with anal and alal. 

To begin with, we may observe that the formative -al in anal and alal is purely Dravi- 
dian. Next, the question of the radical or radicals underlying these forms is best approached 
by examining a large group of APES forms with initial a, 4, é or i occurring in Dravidian, 
which contain the idea of * heat,’ ** light,’ ete 

Tamil : @gu (heat) ; eri (to ah éndru (the sun) ; éagu (to fade) ; ad (to cook) ; al (to 
burn) : avidal (to be boiled) ; avir (to glisten), av-divu (to desire ardently), ete. 

Telugu : «ida (sunshine) ; edu (to heat) ; eri (to burn) ; ka (heat) in nikk-&ka (continued 
heat)—cf. also Gkali (hunger), @k6nu (to feel hungry). 

Kannada: isu (heat) ; ese (to burn) ; eri (to burn). 

Tula : ert (glare) ; eri (to burn). 

Kiii : afa (to boil); dja (cf. Tam. dru=d+ir,to cool down); érpa (to kindle); riva (to 
burn, from eriva, with aphesis of initial a- and lengthening of medial vowel). 

Géndi : addi (heat); dr (to feel heat); drw (to lose heat, d+-ir}; adu (to cook); afyir 
(at+ir, boiling water). 

‘Kurukh : de (flame) ; aath (to be hot); atirna (to warm oneself). 

Brihii : iragh (bread ; of. Southern eri, gh corresponding to the formative -k, -g of the 
South); Ais (ashes), where / is a characteristic Brahdi prothetic aspirate (cf. Bray’s Gram- 
mar, page 32). 

An examination of these various forms would enable us to detach the final formatives! 
in most cases, which are -r or -d- or -g-. 

The common radical then would reveal itself as a vocalio root, the value of which may 
have been shifting from ato i.™ As it would be risky to rest our conclusion on this alone. 
we shall see if we can derive support from other Dravidian forms as well. 

The existence of a large number of forma (especially in Tamil) alternatively appearing 
with and without an initial n- is a remarkable phenomenon. Compare the following forms: 





Tam, ange, wingu (there). Tam. fidagu (there). 
» orukku (to cut -\/ar). » narubku (to out), 
» amungu (to yield to pressure). »» Tamunyzu. 
(Tam., Kann.—of. Ki éju) fr (wetness). » mir (water), 
Kann. agi (to amile), » mnagilu (to smile). 
Tamil base il-, » nifal (lengthening shade), 
» ware, egaru (to become high). » nimuru (to rise), Kann. negaru, 
»»  tyangu (to move). » nitigu (to move), 
Brihtii dyi, Tam, yiy, fyi. » Hay (mother). 
Géndi yeuls, Tel., Kann. -s Sob it » Rardu, nandu, . 





9 Of. footnote § above. 

12 An examination of the instances given above would ahow that i occurs freely in the central and 
northern dialects, while a and « predominate in the southern dislocta, The original base waa probably 
a with o front tonelity, 

id Gdodi has yeafe (crab) and Tulu has deAji where d- goes back to y through 5 ot. 1 dondu 
(globular—ef. surued-, surulu), kidi (Mohammedan priest, from bdji), ote, 4 sii | 
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Té will be seen that in all these and numerous similar instances, the forms without the 
initial n- are the originals, inasmuch as they are directly connected with the radical bases!° 
which have given rise to these and other independent forms not only in Tamil, Kannada, 
_ete., of the South, but also in the central and north Dravidian dialects. The initial n- 
of the alternative forms, therefore, will have to be considered as a secondarily developed 
sound, whose origin has probably to be traced to the tendency of Dravidian to produce initial 
n-in words like dn (I), yaman (yama), ete., containing nasals in their radicals,!® which tendency 
should have afterwards become generalized and affected words without included nasals also. 
Julien Vinson (p. 28 of his Manuel de la langue Tamoule) wrongly regards the n- forms as 
the originals. The untenability of this position will be apparent when we analyse the forms 
and find, as we have stated above, that it is those forms without the initial n- that are directly , 
connected with the elementary radicals, 

Let us now examine the following forms expressing meanings connected with * heat,’ 
' fire,” ‘ light,’ etc. 

Tamil nir (ashes) ; nerippu (fire) ; ndyiru (sum) ; (*) jindru (time). 
Telugu xippw (fire); (?) nigarintsu (to shine) ; nirt (ashes), 
Kannada nesaru (sun) ; nerpw (fire). 

Kii néiyi (sun) ; ner (to burn). 

Géndi nir (to burn) ; wir (ashes). 

Kurakh nari (fever) ; naund (over-boiled) ; nérnd (to get dry). 

Here, too, the formatives could be detached ; and if, further, imitial n- is also detached 
as being an intrusive, what remains behind is the vocalic radical, the value of which appears 
to vary from a to. 

Yet additional confirmation of this fact may be available from a large group of forms 
with initial v-, which express ideas connected with * heat,’ ‘ fire,’ * light,’ ete. :— 

Tamil: vey (to burn) ; végu (to boil); eatfru (to become dry) ; veffat (heat). 
Kannada : benki (heat); bis (hot); vadi (heat). 


—_ iz - 








15 ‘The original character of the forms without the initial nasal is evident from 

(a) the fact that, judged by the large number of coomates in numerous dialocts, these should contain 
the radicals ; and 

(6) the confirmatory proof afforded by the fact that n- forma have, comporatively speaking, far fewer 
independent cognates with initial n-, in the various dialects. 

(1) If we examine the above instances, we find that the following forms haye cognates in most 
dialects, all these being besed upon radicals with initial vowels only >— 
ar (to cut) :—all Southern dialects ; Géodi ask (to cut); Kai dika (to cut); Kurukh ora (saw); 
Brahdi arra (saw) and k-argh-iag (to shear) ; cf. elso the base ari (to cut) of the south. 
nar-,on the other hand, has very few such diversified cognates. 

(2) ange (there) is o directive word constituted of the remote demonstrative particle a (common to ell 
Dravidian dialects except Brihti which has ec) and .7 (), the directive affix. 
adigu, on the other hand, is peculiar to Tamil only. 

(3) The Tamil base i]- contains the proximate demonstrative particle (- occurring in & host of forms 
with basic meanings indicating direction, followed by the Tamil sound / or by its relatives in 
other dislects. The forms derived from the bare demonstrative particle are numerous in all 
Dravidian dialects. 
nilaf, on the other hand, is peculiar to the southern dialects only and occurs a9 an isolate! form. 

(4) ‘The first personal pronoun base appears to be an, on a consideration of all Dravidian forms (see 

 Dravidic Studies, vol. I), 
e-q-(a)r (to become high) and ‘-(a)-igu (Lo move). Cf, éra (to rise), égus (to move), edu (to take), ote. 
Kannada negaru (to rise) ond Tam. niwiru oro secondarily derived from ¢-g-(a)ru; while Tam. 
ntigu, Kann. nifgu (to move) are to be traced to 4-(a)- igre. ats 
For a further discussion of this question, sce my article on Dravidian Initial n-in QJMS., 
i¢ In Drowidic Studies, II, an intermediate stage fm postulated. #-, however, initially is only 
unique development in Tam.-Mal, 
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Telugu belsu (to become hot) ; vaf{w (to become dry) : widu (to cool), 





Kai bis (hot) ; vaja (to cook); vasa (to be dry); vehpa (to he hot): véeca (to be 
well cooked), 


Géndi vahachind (to come to boiling point) : varenddnd (to become dry); védind 
(to cook) ; validnd (to be dry). 
Kurukh  basnd (to boil) ; batind (to be dry): bind (to cook) ; bir (to be hot). 
Brahti —_beghing (to kmead) ; basing (to hake) : barun (dry). 
"4 OF t@ or ve appears to be common to all these. What, if any, is the connection 
between this group and the purely vocalic bases pointed out above ? To say that the latter 
. might simply be the modified forms of the former (with the disappearance of initial v- ) will 
be to deny to the ancient vocalic bases an independence and antiquity which are undoubted- 
ly their own on account of their widespread occurrence and ramified developments. I ven- 
ture to consider, on the basis of analogies given below, that v- here is either an attenuates 
vestige of an affix-word or the development of the on-glide v which very characteristio y ap- 
pears (usually before initial dorsal vowels including dorsal a [cf. for glides in connection with 
a, internal Sandhi in Tamil compounds like pala-(?)-a:i] in ‘south Dravidian and central 
Dravidian dialects, ([Cf. Kittel’s Kannada Dictionary, page 1369, Trench’s Géndi 
Grammar, page 5; and, further, compare the evaluation of Telugu forms like oke (one) as 
Be the origin of this v- what it may, a comparison of the following forms of Dravidian 
would be instructive, as they show the probable secondary!’ character of tho initial p- -— 


v- forms— Forms without v- with more or Jess the 

same Meanings— 

Tam. raiangu (to obey). Tam. q@uaigu (to yield, submit). 

‘. var-ai (mark), » rat (to rub). 

South Dr. vari (paddy, rice). » Fi, 

Telugu vddu (to cook). »  @2u (to cook). 

Tamil valay (to wander, to be distressed), _,, alay. 

Géndi bér (who). » ir (who). 

Tulu rd, the Interrozative. .  Interr. base d. 


The introduction of this initial bilabial should have ocourred at an ancient stage, haying 
regard to the fact that these forms (semantically differentiated) appear in Tamil in the most 
anvient literary texts, 

If, therefore, v- may be postulated as being of probable secondary origin in a number of 
words, the relationship of the bases vé-, t@-, va- (mentioned above) to e-, w-, a- illustrates 
the original and ancient character of the vocalic bases. 

When now we return to the main topic of our discussion, we have to examine how far 
the form anal may be related directly to the vovalic bases meaning * fire," ‘ heat,’ ‘ light." 

-al of anal is a purely Dravidian formative, For “"-, compare the following 
Tamil forms : 

rénal (heat, summer). 
punal (atre um of flowing water). 1a 


rh cane al ES : 
1? Here again the forms with initial vowels could be demonstrated to te orizinal on excama k 

to those pointed out in footnote 15, orginal on grounds similar 
* of (to bo fit, possible) is an ancient Dr, base (probably deictic) from which wba tities war beets 

may be derived. Cf. also Tam, ralatham (oustom) and olukkam (flow), (like), we (steong) 
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The existence of these forms (purely Dravidian) with exactly similar formative or deri- 
vative endings would be enough to indicate -nal of anal also as being Dravidian. The origin 
of this -n- will be evident when we analyse the structure 18 of the analogical forms given 
above ; -n- in all these cases appears as a hiatus-filler between two vowels, as in Tamil 
padi-n-dru (sixteen), nadanda-n-an (he walked), édi-n-c, the past relative participle of 
édu (to run), eto, 

Anal (fire) may therefore be considered to be a native Dravidian form. It appears to 
be neither a faleama (as suggested in the Madras Tamil Lexicon) nor necessarily a reduced 
form of kanal, with the loss of initia! £-. 

As for the alal-group mentioned at the beginning of this article, as being semantically 
related to the anal-group, the structural kinship also would be clear when we consider that f, 
the peculiar retroflex continuative of Tamil expresses a definite set of associated connotations ™ 
like ‘to be reduced to a low state,’ ‘to be mixed up,’ ete, This sound appears to be of a 
sécondary character in the Tamil-Kannada group, employed as it is in a number of forms where 
the above said connotations are conspicuous. A comparison of these Tamil-Kannada forma 
with f, with their cognates (with other sounds) in Tamil-Kannada itself and in other dialects 
would suggest (vide JHQ., June 1929) that the introduction of this sound? has conferred 
secondarily the particular connotations referred to above. In alal, the idea of ‘ reduction 
to a low state ’ is more or less apparent in the different special meanings which it has, in 
aidition to the basic significance which it shares with anal. 

We may now advert to the relationship, if any, of kanal to anal. In view of what we 
have discussed above regarding the ancient character of anal, aial, we cannot straightway 
explain the question by postulating that anal is secondarily derived from kanal, with the dis- 
appearance of the initial k-, The question, we admit, is not susceptible of any other easy 
solution, in view especially of the ancient character of Dravidian kanel and its cognates in 
Dravidian. The following are some of the forms signifying basically ‘ fire,’ ‘ heat,’ ete, -— 

Tam. iy (to be hot); bé- (to be’ ardently watchful): dittu (fire) ; kari (to be 
burnt out); baiji, Miyal, ete. 
kice- (fire) ; ciceu (fire) ; kigu (to be hot), ete. 
. kit (fire) ; katy (to be hot). 
oiee- (fire) ; kiy-uni (to be hot) ; kadt-nni (to burn). 
ti Adhle (to feel heat, perspire) ; kare (to burn) ; his (to become hot) ; &is (tire). 
hdge (to warm oneself) ; Lamba (to be burned) ; ddinda, kara (to be hot) : karsa 
(to be dried up). 
Kurukh eiec (fire) ; kaiijs (boiled rice-water) : har- (to be heated); thadnd (to make 
dry) ; khatnd (to cook). 
Brihii “hakher (fire), 

Now, an examination of these forms would show here again that we have to deal with a 
base with initial £- and a vowel whose character may have been somewhere near the value 
of @. It is significant that, so far as we could sec, the variations in the character of the vowel 
in the different forme are almost as large in these &- forms as in the forms derived from the 
vooalic bases mentioned above. 

The basic form here does resemble the vocalic base mentioned above, except for the 
initial £-. We cannot, however, find out with our present materials the exact character of 
the relationship which, if it existed at all, should have arisen at a prehistorio stage. 











‘Sa pu-n-al (stroam of flowing water) contains the base pu (to flow), -al, the suffix, and the hiatus - 
19 Vide my article in JHQ, June 1929, pages 336 ef sg. ; ef, alao A. Carnoy's observations on page 25 
of his recent work La Science du Mot. 
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Be this as it may, the antiquity® of anal in Dravidian as a native form admits of little 
loubt, in view of our discussion. If then, as Prof. Schrader has shown, the origin of Sanskrit 
anala could not be satisfactorily explained by being related to any Indo-Aryan bases, does 
not the remarkable structural and semantic resemblance of Sanskrit anala and Dravidian 
anal give rise to a fair amount of presumptive evidence for the postulate that Sanskrit has 
borrowed this word from Dravidian ? 

WHERE WAS TARKKARI ? 
By JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH. 

THERE has been a controversy over the location of a village named Tarkkéiri mention: 
ed in the Silimpur stone inscription found in the district of Bogra in Bengal. The passage 
containing the description of the village is quoted below. 

Yéshém tasya Hiranyagare(bjbha-vapushah svdagaprasut-Aigiré-vamée janma samdna- 
gitra-vachan'-dtharshé-Bharadvdjatah | téshim-drya-jan-dbhiptjita-kulam Tarkkarir-ity-aikhsayi 
Sravasti-prativa(ba)ddham-asti viditan sthdnajw punar-jjanmandy || [2] Yasmin-véda- 
amriti-parichay-ddbhinna-vaitdnagdrhya-prajy-dvritt-dhulishu. charatan kirttibhir-coyémni su. 
hhré | vyabhrajant-é-pari-parisarad-dhéma-dhilma  dvijanis dugdh-dmbhédhi-prasvita-vilasach- 
chiawal-dli-chay-dbhah || (3) Tat-prasitas-cha Pundréshu Sakati-ryavadhdnavén | Varéndrt 
mandanan grimé Va(Ba)lagrama ifi érutakh |) [4) 

(Ep. Ind., vol. XIII, p. 290.) 

Mr. Radha Govinda Basak, M.A., who edited the inseription, has translated the above 
as follows :— 

“ (VW. 2.) Of those who had their birth in the family of Angiras, sprung from the body 
of Him (Vishnu) in His Hiranya-garbha form, and who could excel in declaring a common 
lineage with Bharadvaja, the home in later births," dwelt in by families held in high esteem 
by Aryas, was a place by the name Tarkkéri, within the limits of Srivasti. 

“(V.3.) Where the columns of smoke, rising up from the Aéma of Brihmanas practis- 
ing oblations, frequently repeated in the sacrificial and domestic rites which had grown 
out of (their) acquaintance with the Védas and the Smritia, glittered (dark) in the sky, white 
with their fame,dike massed lines of moss playfully floating on an ocean of milk. 

“(V. 4.) The village known as Bilagrima, in the country of Pundra, the ornament of 
Varéndri, was derived from that (place} being separated (from it) by Sakati.” 

Mr. Basak has shown that there were two Srivnstis, one built by king Sriivasta, the 
son of king Yuvaniéva of the solar race in Gauda-deéa, as desoribed in the Matsye and Kirma 
Purdnas. The other, according to the Réméyaua and the Vidyu Purina, was the capital of 
Lava, the son of king Ramacandra, wholived many generations after Yuvanfdva. Inthe Brahma 
Purina also we find that Sravasti was founded by king Srivasta, the son of king Yuvanié 





SVA. 
20 The following list would show that there are a number of ancient buses in Dravidian with initial 
vowels, side by side with others which possess an initial &- and which are rolated semantically and 
structurally to the bases with initial vowels, The ancient character of these latter, as proved by the existenne 
of numerous derivatives and cognates in several dialects, precludes the view that they may have been de- 
rived from the &- forms. Woe are here, of course, envisaging the state of affairs represented in what wo might 
conceive as Common Dravidian, is distinguished from U'r-Drowidian, of which indeed we at present do not 
know anything. 
_ Tamil base ¢- (below) ; allied to bases in other dialects formed 
_. from the demonstrative a+ “+ +> - «+ ef, bil (below), 
‘Tam, of-ai, ul-ai (to bo moved, shaken) , . if ie -- Of, kud-ai, kol-al (to bo shaken, moved) = 
Southern fru (to scratch, tenr) ~.. -. i _ +» of, Rip (to tear, scratch), 
e»  Gpugu (kind of grasa) .. = T i -» Of. Sopuyet, 
 tfa-bhe (to move) on és a i +» Of, kad-akku (to strow), 
Ural, or-ai (to speak, to sound) , wi -» Cf. dur-ai, bor-ai (voice, sound, ote.) 
Uf also Comm. Dr. ws (to eat, drink), of- (to cut) with Brahdil £un- (to-eat) and Largh (to out), 
» “Charan should perhaps be read in place of euchan. 
2 Perhaps used in the sense of dvifammandsh, §.0., ‘ of twice-born,’ 
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He has also shown from the context that Tarkkari lay within the limits of Saat and that 

grima, described as being prasiifa (derived) from this Tarkkéri of Srivasti, was also 
situated i in the land of Varendri in Pundra (northern Bengal) : ‘‘ The poet, perhaps, means to 
say that this newly-established village, as the name Bilagrima also suggests, was colonized 
by people coming from Tarkkari of Srivasti, which scems to have been a neighbouring place. 
The locality intervening between these two places, viz., Srivasti-Tarkkfri and Varendri- 
Balagrima, is named Sakati, which sounds like the name of a river, From the meaning 
appropriately to be assigned to verse 4, one feels inclined to presume the existence of a town 
of the name of SrAvasti in North Bengal (Gauda)."" In this way he has come to the conelu- 
sion, disagreeing with Sir A. Cunningham, that the Sravasti mentioned in verse 2 of the 
Silimpur inscription was situated in Pundra, and must be identified with the city of the same 
name mentioned in the Matsya and Kiirma Purdyas. 

Mr. N. G. Majumdar found certain grave difficulties in accepting Mr. Basak’s views. 
(ind. Ant., vol. XLVITT, pp. 208-211.) At the outset he says that the very fact that there 
is recorded a Brahman emigration from Srivasti, which he found in other inscriptions, too, 
would seem to indicate that it is identical with the Sravasti of the Madhyadeda. This shows 
that Mr. Majumdar approached the subject with a pre-possessed mind that the Madhyadééa 
Brihmanas monopolized the emigration to other provinces. 

We need not tell an antiquarian scholar like Mr. Majumdar that Indian epigraphy is not 
wanting in evidence to show that Brihmanas from Pundravardhana also migrated to other 
provinees.* What do the traditions of the Gauda Brihmanas and the Gauda Tigis say ? 
Do they not say that these Brahmanas went from Gauda in Bengal ? (Suppl. to the Glossary 
of Indian Terms by Sir H. M. Elliot, pp. 417-18, 420.) He argues :—“ In the first place, if 
the two villages had been situated side by side (the distance between them being only a river). 
and if it be true that some Brahman families, who had formerly been living on one bank of 
the stream, now came to settle on the other, it would have been quite out of place to describe 
their former home in the terms in which Tarkkiri has been described. Were the two places 
topographically so closely connected, no sensible writer would have ever thought of specify- 
ing their separate topographical details, viz., that one of them—Tarkkéri is Srdvasti-prativad- 
dha, i. e., in Srivasti, and the other—Bdlagréma is in Pusdra and Varendri. Secondly, the ex- 

sasion * Sekufivyavadhinaviin’ is an adjective of Biélagréma. Therefore, it cannot have 
aaveking to do with Tarkkdri, which word is at a long distance ; and the expression cannot 
be taken to mean that ‘ Salafi’ was the ryavadhdna between Bilagrima and Tarkkéri, The 
very nature of the compound shows that the ryarad/dna is in reference to Bélagrdima alone. 
I, therefore, suggest that the natural meaning would be, ‘the village of BAlagrima, which had 
for its boundary, or was bounded by, the river Sakati,’ 

_ Here also Mr. Majumdar has shown his preconception that Srdvaali wae in Madhyadésa. 
Otherwise he would not have found separate topographical details for Tarkkéri and Béla- 
gréima in the expression quoted above. The writer's intention was evidently not so much to 
describe the topography as to lay stress on tho fact that Bilagréma was known throughout 
the country of Puxdra as the ornament of Varendri, There is nothing in the expression to 
mean that Tarkhdri and so Srdvasti were not in Pundra, For example, if one writes :—“ Chow- 
ringhee in Calcutta is the finest quarter of the city, It is facing the maidén and is inhabited 
by the well-to-do Europeans. Alipur, well-known in Bengal as the headquarters of the 
district of the 24 Parganas, is derived or an offshoot from that, being separated by Bhowani- 
pur,” surely Mr. Majumdar will not charge the writer with giving two separate topographical 
details for two closely connected places, such as Chowringbee and Alipur, nor will he charge 
the writer with want of sense. Further, does the description convey the meaning g that 
Calcutta is outside Bengal ? 


5 Siingli plate of the Ristrakits Gévinda, IV (933 En Und, Ant, XII, p. 251). 
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His second aiebjesticalt is that Sabopiyounthanaeee, being an adjective ‘qualifying Bélo- 
grdma, cannot have anything to do with Tarkkiri, which word is at a long distance. It is 
beyond our comprehension how a word by being a part of an adjective loses its inherent 
meaning. Vyovadhdna i is a relative term, and must have relation withtwo things or places. 
Bilagrims is one—where is the other one? It cannot but be Tarkkéri, which is the only 
place mentioned immediately before it. The long distance referred to is a clause qualifying 
Tarkkari, and nothing else. This long distance, therefore, did not stand in its way to refer 
to Tarkkiri by the word fal in tatprasiita. The natural meaning of the expression, suggested 
by Mr. Majumdar, seem to us rather unnatural. If by eyrradhdnavdn ia meant ‘ bounded 
by, the direction, i.c., east, west, south, north or on all sides, would have heen mentioned. 
Is there any such mention? Mr. Majumdar was surely conscious of the defect in the 
interpretation of the word eyavadhdnavdn given by him. He, therefore, added a footnote, 
saying: “ As eyovadiina means _ Separation” or “division " (see Monier Williams, 4.v.), 
Sabativyaradhinavin might as well mean ‘having Sakati as rycredhdna." Le., ‘ separated ” 
or ‘divided’ by Sakafi.” But az soon as you say separated or divided, it must be 
understood that something has been separated or divided from something else. But 
what has Sakati separated or divided! It certainly refers to Tarkkfri. If the family 
had migrated from a distant country, then we should expect some such expression as 
Tarkkiri-vinirggata, which we find in similar cases in many places: but in the present 
inscription no such expression has been used. 

Bat after all ‘ Sakati’ is not a river as has been supposed. It is the name of a village. 

The Radhi and the Varendra Beibespas are known by their gdiits or villages where their 
forefathers lived. Different gofras have got different gdfiis to distinguish them. They are 
nowadays used as surnames. Sakati, Balagrima * and Siyamba (Simba) are among the seve- 
ral gdiia of the Varendra Brihmanas of the Bharadvija gotra. Another village named 
Kutumbapalli (Kudumba or Kuddmudi) mentioned in this inscription is also a gif name 
of the Vatsya golfra of the Varendra Brihmanas. The village of Silimpur, where the 
stone slab bearing the inscription has been found, is probably a corruption of the village 
name Siyamba or Siyambapura, where the author of this inscription lived. 

Let us now see if we can meet the other objections raised by Mr. Majumdar. He names 
several plates in which Tarkkfriké or Tarkfri occurs. In two of these occurs Madhyadtéa 
also, Mr. Majumdar, however, has not exhausted the list of inscriptions in which Tarkkéri 
is mentioned. We have found some more inscriptions in which the name of this village 
occurs, sometimes with a slight variation, which does not prevent us from recogniaing it. 
From the Katak copperplate grant of the ninth year of Mahfidivagupta I. (#_J.. vol. TIT, p. 353), 
he has quoted the following adjective-clanse appended to the name of a ee pee — 
Madhyadésiya-Srivallagrama-ve(vi)nirggatdya Odradése Sri-Stlabhaiijapéti-wialee Takki- 
rapiirewa-Bharadvdjagotri ya. 

From this he has drawn the “ natural" conclusion that Tarkkfra or Takkfra was in 
the Madhyadeéa, This does not, however, appear to us at al! natural, To ua the natural 
meaning of the passage is that the family of the donee originally lived in Takkfira and 
earned the epithet of Takbira- Bharady4ja-qotra, thence it migrated to Srivallagrama in Madhya- 
deéa, whence it went to Sri-SilabhafijapAti in Odra-dega, So at least this Takkéra was not in 
Madhyadesa. He has quoted another passage from another plate (£./., vol. XVII, p. 118) :— 

Sri-Madhyades.Gntah pati-Takkérikd-bhattagramavinirggata. 

Here, of course, it is clearly stated that thia Takkariké was in Madhyadeéa, but docs 
that prove that every place named Takkériki, wherever it may be found, must belong to 
Madhyadetéa ? We are afraid Mr. Majumdar has committed a blunder in thinking that all 
TakkiriEis were one andthesame place. This we shall presently sce is not the fact. Similarly, 
Madh: radesa did not always indicate the Madhyadesa of Manu (chap. II, sloka 21). We sate 


age named Bilagrima not far off from Sil i , 

dra Beitsmapas ofthe Sivaroa getra PP Siren tne ae een it, 
5 Magadhas was sometimes onlled madsin Cietcookaidon-40'Siec é Doha, p. 11). There 

was Madhyiideia in ancient. Kambuja also. (Ind. Est. Quarterly, Jany. 1030, p. 100.) 
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seen before that there were two Srivastis, one in Gauda and the other in Kosala. According 
to Varihamihira, neither Gauda nor Koeala were in Madhyadesa. They were both outside and 
to the east of it. So Srivasti-TakkArika could not be in Madhyadesa of the United Provinces. 

Let us see what other country was called Madhyadesa. In the PorumAmilla tank in- 
scription, we find that king Harihara of Vijayanagara ts described as the supreme lord of the 
Madhyadeéa extending from the eastern to the western ocean. The editor of the inscription, 
Dr. V. 8. Sukthankar, in a footnote remarks :—‘ As early Vijayanagara kings had no claim 
to sovereignty in any part north of the Vindhya, Madhyadesa cannot have its usual signifi- 
cance, but must refer to the country lying between the eastern and the western ocean, namely 
the Devcan plateau.” (£.J., vol. XIV, p. 107.) So we see that the Deccan plateau was 
also sometimes called Madhyadeéa. It is interesting to note that a village named Takkalika 
is mentioned in a copperplate grant of king Muiija found in Tidgundi, about twelve miles to 
the north of Bijapur in the district of Kaladgi. (Ind. Ant., vol, I, p. 82.) The editor, Shankar 
Pandurang Pandit, M.A., remarks :—" It is interesting to note that there is still a village called 
Takalki in the Bagevdi tdluka of the Kalidgi, not far from the place where the copperplate 
was found.” (J6id., p. 83.) This Takkalika, no doubt, is another form of Takkaérika. 

If Sravasti-Takkari was not in Madhyadesa, then where was it! Srivasti must either have 
been in Gauda or in Kosala (modern Oudh). But where was Gauda ? Was it the district of 
Gonda, as was held by Cunningham, or northern Bengal? We have already seen that both 
were outside Madhyadesa, and to the east of it, in the time of Varihamihira, i.¢., in the sixth 
century A.p, This does not, however, indicate the exact position of Gauda. In the Harab& 
inscription of the Maukhari king igdmavarman of 611 v.s. (554 A.p.) we find that IéAnavar- 
man caused the Gaudas living on the seashore to remain within their realm. (EWJ., 
vol. XIV, p. 117.) This clearly indicates that Gauda in the middle of the sixth century 
extended to the seashore. Neither Kosala nor Gonda stretched as far as the sea at any time. 
So this Gauda must be the Ganda in Bengal. It is very interesting to find that this inscrip- 
tion was found in the Bar& Banki district, the very heart of Oudh. It appears from this 
that Gauda was independent at this time and may have come into conflict with IéAnavarman 
in Magadha, which lay between the two contending powers. From the fifth plate of the 
Dimodarapur copperplate grant we learn that Gauda or Pundravardhana was under the 
Guptas till 2144.5. (633 ap.) (BJ., vol. XV, pp- 123-24.) Gauda must have, therefore, aseert- 
ed her independence sometime between 534 and 554 a.p. Mahédrajidhirijas Dharméditya, 

‘onachandra and Saméciradeva, whose copperplate grants have been discovered at Ghugh- 
rihiti in the Faridpur district, may have beenofthistime. (JASB.,1911.) The words biraka- 
mandala (circle or district of embankments), navydvakdsikd (new intervening space between 
the sea and the mainland, i.e., char lands), ndvdtdlyens (shipyard), and nawdendaka (harbour 
or port), found in these plates go to show that the country was on the seashore at the time.* 

We shall now try to see if there is any truth in the traditions of the Gauda Brihmanas 
and the Gauda Kfiyasthas that they migrated to other provinces from Gauda in Bengal, 
The Chandella king Ya4ovarman conquered Gauda (E.J., vol. I, p. 126) and the earliest men- 
tion of a Gauda-Karanika or KAyastha is found in his praégasti (eulogy) dated 1011 v.s, (954 
AD.) The eulogy wae written by Gauda-karanika Jadda, the son of Jayaguna, who was 
well-versed in the Sanskrit language (ibid,, p. 129), The surname Guna is only to be met 
with among the Bengali Kayasthas. Mention of families of poets from Ganda and Tarkki- 
rik is fgund inthe inscriptions of this Chandella dynasty of Kalafijara (ibid., pp. 146 and 211). 
A Vastavya-Kilyastha family from Takkrika held high posts, such as chief-minister, cham- 
- berlain, governor of a fort, general superintendent (sareddhitdri), etc. The founder 
of this family was one Jijuka by name. He earned a village named Dugauda (‘second 

“@ "That Gauda was a separate country from Kosala is evident from Panini (4-1-171 and 6-2-]00), In 
the Kiima-Sitea of Vateyavyana (6-5-33) Gauds and Vanga have been mentioned together, having the 
same practice From this we shall not be wrong to infer that this Gauda was contiguous to Valga, 
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Gauda ') from king Ganda, the grandson of king Yaéovarman (2.J., vol. I, p. 333). 
The title ‘Vastavya’ or ‘Srivastavya,’ according to European antiquarians, is derived 
from Sravasti. Takkfrika is described in this inscription as the chief among the thirty- 
six villages which were rendered pure by the residence of people expert in the writers’ pro- 
fession (tarava-Larmma-nivdsa-pitd). The village resounded with recitations of Vedas 
This description reminds us of the description of Tarkkari given in the Silimpur inseription, 
The facts that this Kaéyastha family migrated from TakkérikA, that their name, “ Viastavya,’ 
is connected with Srivasti, that the first village in KAlafijara they received as 4dgir was named 
Dugauda, or ‘second Gauda,’ probably in memory of their former residence in Gauda, and 
that king Yasovarman conquered Gauda, induce us to believe that this Vistavya-Kfiyastha 
family had its original home in Srivasti-Takkériké in Gauda of Bengal.’ This also shows 
that not only the Gauda Brihmanas and Ganda Kayasthas but the Srivastavya Kayasthas, 
too, went to other places from Gauda in Bengal. It is not unlikely that king Yasovarman 
first took some of these Brihmanas and Kéyasthas from Gauda and employed them in his 
court. Others may have followed in their train to seek their fortunes at this and other courta. 
Thus we see that the traditions of the Gauda Brahmanas and the Ganda Kayasthas are 





not wholly unfounded. There is a substratumof truth in them. The earliest epigraphic 
mention of the name KAyastha that we have been able to trace hitherto, is in the Damodarpur 
copperplate grants of the fifth and the sixth century a.p. There is, no doubt, mention of 
the word in some of the earliest Dharma-sambitds, Purdnas and Sanskrit dramas, such as 
the Vimu-somhitd, Ydjnavalkya-samhitd, -Vrhat-pardéara samhitd, Brakma-purdna, Padma. 
purdua, etc., Mrechakatike and Mudri-rikeasa, but nobody has yet been able to fix the dates 
of these texts with any precision. Anyhow, we believe, the word is not found earlier than 
the third century a.p. This leads us to think that the Kiyasthas had their original home in 
northern Bengal. 

We may now conclude that— 

(1) Mr. Radha Govinda Basak was right in thinking that the Sravasti mentioned 
in the Silimpur inseription was situated in Pundra or Gauda and must be identified 
with the city of the same name mentioned in the Matsya and the Karma Purduas, 

(2) Srévasti-Tarkkari in Gauda of Bengal was not only the abode of learned Brith. 
manas but of learned Kiyasthas as well, 

; BOOK-NOTICES. 

Tae Antiqguiris or Sip, with Historical Outline, | seems to have boon completed five yours ago, aa the 
by H. Covsens, M.R.A.S. Archwological Survey | preface is dated in January 1925, | tly 
of India, vol, XLVI, Imperial Series. 123'%9}*; | but brief allusion has been made (p, 168)te Mohenjo 
pp. vil+-lé4, with 103 plates (4 in colours). dare (or Mohén-jo-dhado, as Mr. Cousens writes the 
Caloutta, 1920, | namo), the site to which such out ling import. 

We welcome tho appearance of this richly illustrated | ance now attaches. Though the work is not, there. 
monograph by the veteran archmologist, who wna | fore, altogether up-to-date, it contains much re 
associated for so many years of his service with | of permanent value, and will serve heroafter ax 
Western Indian and Sind. It is based primarily | an important adjunct to the detailed accounts now 
upon his ow4 explorations and researches carried | in preparati ion of the results of the many yoliny’ 
out many years ago, for Mr. Cousens retired in 1910, | excavations at Mohenjo-.daro and of Sir Aurel Stein's 
but it incorporates the resultg of further excavationa | recent and most important exploration in Jhalawin, 
earried out by his successors, og he has kept in close | Khiriin and Makrin, which, with the work already 
touch with subsequent developments; each section | done by Mr. Hargreaves and others in Baldchiatéin 
in faot bears witness to the personal interest that has | should throw a food of light upon the old Sotiis 
delayed by the outbreak of the great war. It eccient Iranian and Mesopotamian cultures, 

? Like Scivasti-Takkirikd, Sravasti-Siyamba was perhaps one of the thirty-six villages where the 
Kiyasthas resided. ¥or we find in the Ratnapur Inseription of Prithideva, that a Vaatavys-Kiy | 
named Devagapa erected a temple of Siva at a village named Samba (Ep. Ind., vol. I, p, 46), eae eathie 
might be a corruption of Siyamba, wherefrom this Vastavya-Kiynstha family might have sai: a 
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‘Poappresiate the autiquitios of Sind, it ia emontial 

to. visualize themin their geographical and historical 
settings, 20 Mr. Cousens haa appropriately prefaced 
hia descriptions by two chapters dealing with the 
ever-shifting rivers and the history of the province. 
His. researches in these directions have enabled him 
to establish certain identifications which should 
help towards 4 correct conception of the configura- 
tion of the lower Indus valley in early times. The 
most interesting sections are those describing the 
Brahmanibid, Mirpur-Ehis and Thathah sites, 
More than thirty years ago Mr. Cousens, after two 
or three seasons' work at the first-named site, 
confirmed the identification of the ancient city 
of Brihmandbid or Bahmanibéd made by Mr. 
Bellasis in 1834, and proved that the Awl, or * tower 
waa the remains of a Buddhist atipa. The Muham- 


madan city of Mangira had evidently been built | 


upon the ruing of the ald city, while the 
detached block of ruins to the south-east represent, 


in hia opinion, the site of the fort called Mahfazs. | 


Depar Ghingro, six miles to the north-east, where 
he discovered the remaing of another Buddhist stipa, 
he is inclined to identify with the Buddhist colony 
of Siwandi, mentioned in the Mujmal at-tawdrith 
as having been built by the king of Kashmir, and 
he suggesta that this king may have been the great 
Kanishka, These identifications appear somewhat 
conjectural, The Afujmal at-tawdrikh states that 
the. name Siwandi was derived from the Hindi 
word for * ocean ' 
it.to have lain in ‘the vicinity of the sea, but even 
in Kanishka’s time the coast-line cannot have been 
anywhere nearthat site. It is possible that the 
name Siwandi may have meantsimply ‘the village of 
the dramanas (or Buddhista).’ The “chesemen ™ of 


Mr. Bellasis he has clearly shown to have been | 


merely balusters or spindles for insertion between 
rails and knobs or finials to be let into top rails aa an 
ornamental finish. Whether the original name 
of the ancient city was Bahmanibid or Brihmand- 
bad he leaves on open question, Different views 
have been expressed as to how the old city camo to 
be abandoned and the site deserted, Mr. Bellasis 
favoured the theory of an earthquake. Mr. Cousens 


prefers to think that the city was sacked by an— 


mata the inhabitants being put to the eword. 

He suggests that the silence of the Muhammadan 
historians might be due to the fact that this sack 
waa carried out by the Hindus; but this would 
hardly explain the complete destruction of all the 
r ings or the total abandonment of the aite, 
which had been a Hindu one previously. It seems 
more reasonable to suppose that some other cause 
had c . An earthquake might not only have 





wrecked the buildings, but also diverted the course | 


of the river, which we know from so many aocounts 

flowed by Mansira on the east : in fact what hap- 

pened at Alor may have happened at Mangira, 
The existence of the stdpaat Mirpur-Khis haa been 


; if that be go, we should expect | 





at the site, but it remained for Mr. Cousens to reveal 
the details of the structure, which presenta some 


features of #xpecial interest. He found that the 


whole stipa had apparently sunk, owing to the 
weight of the guperincumbent tower and defective 
foundations, at the time of its completion or very 
soon after, and had been buttressed up all round 
with deep and solid brickwork, to which wag dus the 
remarkable preservation of the seven half-life- 
aize figures of the Buddha found in their original 
positions, The Mir Rukin afipa, on the other 
hand, which had alao been explored by Mr. Gibbs 
in 1858, had not had any such protection, and little 
had escaped from plundering hands. The most 
interesting feature of the Sulheran-jo-dhado atipa, 


| when opened up by Mr. Bhandarkar, was the find- 


ing of a ddgoba made of sun-dried bricks covered 
with plaster, completely built in and imbedded in the 
tower. Mr. Bhandarkar came to the conclusion 
that this s#tdpa could not be of later date than 
the time of Kaniahkn, Having regard to the legend 
about the king of Kashmir recorded in the Muymal 
aft-tawdrikh, Mr. Cousens suggests it aa possible that 
Kanishka, whose dominions included Sind, may 
have had a line of #tipas down the valley of the 
Indus erected to commemorate a visit to that 
province ; and he calls to mind in this connexion 
the remains at Sue Vibdr and Shorkot, 

In many ways the most ‘interesting chapter is 
that on “ Dewal-Thathah.” More than 30 years 
ago Mr. Cousens pointed out that Dewal (the Debal 
of the Arab geographers) would seem to have been go 
called on account of « fine temple, which stood in 
or near the town, and that close by Thathah we 
have the remains of such o temple rebuilt by the 
Muhammadans into their old tombs. For instance, 
the tomb of Jim Nizimu'd-din (cirra 1508) had 
been “ built in great part of materials from an old 
Hindu temple, which, judging from the beautiful 
sculptured details, was of great magnificence,” 
and around this tomb are “several other buildings 
supported upon Hindu columns from which all figure 
sculpture has been effaced, and which have Hindu 
domes and finials.” His further researches would 
appear to have confirmed him in the view then 
formed, and he now definitely links “ Dewal- 
Thathah " as one site. Wo may say thet @& recent 
study of the records of the old Muhammadan goo- 
graphera and historians in another connexion leads 
to a very similar conclusion, cic., that twelve 
hundred years ago the sea wis close by the southern 
end of the’ Makli hills, and that the old town of 
Debal referred to in the Chach-ndma and by the 
early Arab geographers was either on, or in the 
immediate vicinity of, these hills. Tho question 
eannot be fully dealt with here; but two reforences 
may be cited perhaps, aa these would seem to have 
bean overlooked in previous disrussions, In the 
Chach-ndma we are told that Nirin was 25 farsange 
from Debal, and the fort at, or close to, Sehwiin cap- 
tured by Muhammad bin Qisim was 30 farsangs from 
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the cite of Niriin is established, and is, 

therefore, o fixed point. The site of Sehwiin has not 
varied since that time. If from Nirin as centre o 
circle be drawn with radius equal to five-sixths of 
the distance from Nirfin to Sehwin, it will be found 
to pass through the southern end of the Makli hills. 
Then, Khwiriami (cires 835) gives the latitude and 
longitude of Debal as 24°-20' and 92°)", and of 
Nirin as 23°-30' and 92°-20', respectively. These 
figures are of no particular value in e¢, but they 
afford an indication of the comparatire positions 
of the two places, viz., that Nirin lay &) minutes 
of latitude north, and 20 minutes of longitude east, 
of Debal, It will be evident from o reference to a 
large scale map how closely this fita in with the 
assumption that Debal lay near the present site of 
Thathah. On p. 125 Mr. Cousens cites Ma‘siidi as 
stating that Debal was two days’ journey from the 
junction of the Mihrin with the sea, In his Af urtiz 
al-eohab Ma‘'sidi writes that the two branches 
ofthe Mihriin fall into the sea at Shikoare (or Shigara), 
a town subordinate to Mangsfira, two days’ journey 
from Debal. It is not quite clear what is meant by 
two branches entering the sea there. 
Inter work, the Kildh al-tanbih wa'l iahrdf, he dis- 
tinotly writes that the river falls into the sea about 
two farsangs from tho town of Debal on the const 
of Sind; and here he corroborates his predecessor, 
Ibn Bhirdidba, whose work was held in high esti- 
roation by other Arab poographers. 

The tseful map prepared by the author (Plate 
CO) shows the situation of all the atdpas and the 
other remains described! in the monograph, 
O. E. A. 


Nirin. Now 


W. 0. 


Fataki-l-Snimwisi, Diwix. Edited by Hini 
Hasan, Pa.D, James G. Forlong Fund, vol. TX, 
The Royal Asiatic Socirty, 1920, 

This book of only & pages constitutes the second 
part of the work of Dr, Hiidi Hasan, dealing with 
the extant poems of Falaki of Shirwan. The 


introductory volume was dealt with by me ina review | 


in 1920 and I came to the conclusion that it was a 
first-rate piece of scholarly work. The present 
volume contains the actual Persian text of the LIfT 
couplete, which « critical examination of the nvailable 


sourees by the editor has induced dim to regard as 


the entire existing residuum of the post's work, 
together with footnotes detailing the various read. 
ings and also in some cases explaining difficulties 
inthe original text. References have also been given 
in the case of numerous quotations fom the Qurin 
in the poem, 

Tt seema to mo o great pity that it was decided 
to have Dr. Hidi Hasan's manuscript copy of the 


text and his English notes reproduced by a a photo. | 


A great many letters are continually loft out, either 
wholly or in part. The letter l,9,3; 8 » ond 


But in his | 
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the upper part of media] fare particularly 
badly. On the first page of the text there are ten 
such errors, and there are many lines which contain 
more than one mistake, For example, lines 328 
and 333 each contain four mistakes, lines 69 and 271 
each have four, line 86 is illegible in two places 
and line $37 contains o big gap, which makes tha 
line meaningless, | 

The foreword to the volume refers to the excep- 
tional beauty and accuracy: of the manuscript aa o 
reagon for deciding to have it reproduced by this 
process. This is very high praise and may not meet 
with universal assent, Dr, Hidi Hassn'’s penman- 
ship is extremely neat, both in Persian and English, 
but I doubt whether it would meet with the approval 
of an Oriental calligraphist, and I do not personally 


consider his handwriting in English pleasing. Ag 


for accuracy, we find the word “awitness " in foot- 
note 20 of the very first page as a rendering of 
== in the Persian, 

The critical methods of the editor of the text do 
not always seam to be sound, In line $24 the word 
co gla appears as follows 

ley egld gua JE gi wars d 5 

giles upd see OSE gi Glide 5 
The footnote shows that other ieadkoas are to be 
found, viz., >** and ©}, sither of which gives « 
much better sense than co gle, which is quite out 
of place. In line 306 the word “*2", which is 
obviously right, has been substituted for the meaning- 
less “eb of the Munich MS, but it has not been 


stated in the footnote whether this is o conjecture 


or is supported by any authority, In line 347, the 
opening couplet of the eleventh Qasida, the editor 
rane aaa | st the end of LFots and 
yy 4G » though the metre of the poem (Munsarih) 
shows that the | is ROOtaary on metrical grouncds , 

just os it is established by the sense, In line 36] 
6 Qurinio phrase (wtde/!U4e) has been over- 
locked. An examination of the work of Falaki 
scoms to justify the doubt expressed by Professor 
Nicholson whether the labour devoted to hia poctical 
remains might not have been more usefully concentrat- 
ed on some writer more interesting and meritorious, 

His best poems seem to be the four longest, the 
three Tarkib-bands (all in the Mugari‘ metre, the 
first Akhrab and acatalectic and the other two 
Akbrab and Makfaf and catalectic), and the tenth 
Qazida, which is in the Mujtas$ metro (Makhbdn 
and acatalectic). The first line of this Qasida, line 
271, contains three errors of the type mentioned 
before, an alif being completely omitted and + being 
twice mutilated 


technique of the verse-writer in t Persian, but ‘his: 
verses shiow no signs of originali 
thought 
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By BH. R. HALDER. 
| (Continued from page 4.) 

After Chitor was taken by Akbar and placed in charge of Abdul Majid Asaf Khin, Mahir- 
ind Udayasiriha with his few remaining nobles retired from the hillsto his new capital Udaipur, 
the foundations of which had already been laid by him before Chitor was besieged by Akbar. 
He died at Gogunda in 1572 a.p., and his valiant sucoessor, the great Mahirana Pratipasimha 
(1572-97 A.».), waged a long and strenuous warfare with Akbar, and succeeded in recovering 
mostof thé places in Mewar, except Chitor, Mandalgarh and a few others," Pratdpa’s 
successor, Amarasimha (1597-1620 a.p.), was also involved in operations against Akbar 
and against JahAngir, who maintained his father’s foreign policy. The latter, in the first 
year of his reign, despatched a large force against Mewdy under the command of Prince Parvez 
and Asaf Khan Ja‘far Beg. While fighting was going on in Mewar, Jahdngir fixed his head- 
quartera at Ajmer and from there sent Prince Khurram to the front. Khurram conducted the 
campaign with extraordinary ability and pressed the Rajpiits very hard. After a strenuous 
struggle Mah@ranA Amarasirmha opened negotiations with Khurram in 1615. a.p, and sub- 
mitted proposals for peace. The emperor accepted the terms offered and authorized K) urram 
to conclude a treaty. By it the Mahfrind apreed to recognize the Mughal supremacy and 
to send his gon to the imperial court, being exempted from appearing at court himeelf, as well 
as from giving any territorial compensation or indemnity to the emperor. But one irksome 
condition of the treaty was that, though Chitor was to be restored to the Rana, it was never 
to be fortified or repaited.7® This treaty, however, was not adhered to by Amarasimha's 
posterity. Rani Jagatsimha (1628-52 a.p.) and Mahdirind RAjasimha (1652-80 4.p,), set 
about repairing and rebuilding the fortress. §0,during the reign of RAjasimha, on 22nd 
Zi'l-qa‘da of the Hijri year 1064 (1653-54 A.D.), the emperor Shih Jahfin despatched ‘Allimi 
(Sadullak K} An) with a large force for the purpose of demolishing the fort of Chitor. On 
arrival within 12 kos of Chitor he began plundering and devastating the country. On the 
Sth of Zi'l-hijja of the same year, having reached Chitor, he directed his workmen to. pull 
down the fortifications. In the course of a fortnight they laid the towers and battlementa 
in ruins and levelled the whole with the ground. The Mahférind then sent off a letter of 
apology to the court, along with his eldest son and some of his principal men. A farmdn 
was then issued by the emperor to ‘Allami directing that, since the fort had been demolished 
and the Rana had sent his son to the imperial court, he (the Rand) should be forgiven and 
that ‘Alli should return with his army to the royal presence."’ 

After this, Chitor enjoyed a respite for about 27 years, when it was visited by the 

emperor Aurangzeb in 1680 a.p., during the reign of Mabfrfni R&jasimha, against whom 

he had declared warin1679a.p. Amongthe causes of this war,’ the following may be 
mentioned :— 

Mahirfin& Rajasinha had offered protection to the infant son Ajit of the deceased 
Mahfrija Jasavantasithha of Jodhpur, whom Aurangzeb wanted to keep in his own 
custody. Besides, the Mahirint had sent men into Marwiir to fight on the side of the 
Bathors against the emperor who had unjustly occupied Marwér. On the other hand, 
the revival of the jaziya tax on the Hindus and an order addressed to the Mahfirfind 
to enforce it in his territory, the policy of the emperor in destroying Hindu temples, 
as well as the annexation of Marwdy to the Mughal empire after the death 
of its ruler Jasavantasirnha, had already exasperated the Mahfrind. The 

15 Smith's Akbar, p, 153 ; Burgess’ Chronology, p. 53. 

10 History of Jahangir by Beni Prasad, pp. 223-242, 77 Elliot's History of India, vol. VII, pp. 103-4, 

13 J, N. Sarkar, History of Avrangrib, vol. IT, pp. 362-83, The causes mentioned in Storia do Mogor, 
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by the emperor ¢ on nth January 
1680. The capital, Udaipur, being found evacuated, was ‘coogi ty the emperor. Chitor 
had already been ocoupied by the Mughals, and 63 temples were destroyed when the emperor 
visited it at the end of February 1680. The power of Mewfr being seemingly crushed, 





Aurangacb returned to Ajmer on 22nd March 1680. But a strong force under Prince Akbar 





was kept in Mewar, with Chitor and its vicinity as a base. Yet the Mughals did not succeed 
in suppressing the RAjptits. Sometimes they suffered heavy reverses. For example, one of 
their divisions under Hasan “Ali Khan was lost among the hills. After strenuous fighting for 
sometime, the Rajpfits headed by Durgid&sa Rathor seduced Prince Akbar to rebel against 
his father and seize the throne. The prince fell into the trap, and on Ist January 1681 crowned 
himself emptror. He then marched with a large army of Rajpiits and Mughals combined 
towards Ajmer to try conclusions with his father, and encamped in the night at Deorai, about 
three miles from the emperor's camp, fixing the following morning for the final struggle. But 
during the night Aurangzeb turned the tables on him by writing a deceitful letter," which 
caused the RAjpiteto desert Prince Akbar, who, thus abandoned, fied in the morning towards 
Mirwir, with afew Rajpit followers under Durgidfisa Rathor. From Marwiir the prince fled 
to Mewéiy and thence tothe Deccan, finally reaching the Marathi Sambhdji’s court at Raigarh. 
This junction of Akbar with the Mar&thé king caused much alarm to the emperor at a 
time when fighting was already going on in northern India against the Rajpits of Marwir 
and Mewir. Consequently, Aurangzeb had hastily to patch up peace with Mahfrand Rije- 
sitnha’s successor, Jayasithha (1680-98 a.p.), in June 1681, and soon after he pr 

the Deccan in person, Bythis peace, the Mughals withdrew from Chitor and other towns in 
Mewar excepting Mandal, Pur and Badnor, which were ceded to the Mughal by the Mahfrana 
in lieu of the jaziya demanded from his kingdom.®® % 

After Aurangzeb's death his successor, Bahidur Shah, threatened | Mewfir with attack, but 
the danger was wisely averted by Mahfrfni Amarasithha II (1698-1710 4 -D.) by sending a 
letter of congratulation and some presents through his brother Bakhtsimha.§! 

The last attack on Chitor was made by the Marith4s during the time of Rani Bhimasimha 
(1778-1828 a.p.). For a long time before this, a feud had been going on between the SaktAvate 
(descendants of SaktA, the brother of MahArAn& Pratip I.) and the Chindfvats (descendants 
of Chanda, brother of Mahdrini Mokala) as to who should remain in the van of the army, 
a privilege that was greatly esteemed. Later on, this feud developed intoa question of personal 
ambition to govern the country. About the time when Bhimasimha came to the throne 








the Saktfivats were becoming prominent and powerful owing to their numbers. Some years — 


previously the Chindivats had called in ZAlimsimha, the regent of Kotah, to assist them 
in the organization of the State. Z&limsirhha, however, spent his time in self- aggrandize- 
ment, and he found in the Chiindivats the chief obstacle to his designs. He, therefore, sided 


with the Saktivate and secured help from the MarAthé Sindhia under AmbAji, to assist him © 
ed to throw themselves. ‘The latter, 





in taking Chitor, into which the Chindivats were fore 
7° Tod's Rajasthan, vol. 1, pp. 440-41. 
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VEUAVANAGARA The so-called Lotus Mahal, probably the resulence of Rama Koya : 
io the nicht a watch-tower: to the left an artificial like. 





VAAN AGARA—Interiot of the so-called Lotus Mahal, probably Rima Riva‘s palace 
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however, intrigued with Ambaji, were reconciled to the Ran4 and procured the dismissal of both 
‘ZAlimeitbha and the army of Sindhia on payment tothe latter of 20 lakhs levied on both clans.8? 

It will thus be seen that Chitor suffered from four great, and seyeral minor, attacks 
from time to time. The fortress has played an important part, not only in the history of 
RaAjpfitana but also in the history of India. Though we have no definite historical evidence in 
respect of it prior to the eighth century of the Christian era, nevertheless, its use as astronghold 
probably goes back to a remote past. From the close of the mediaeval period it became the 
cynosure of the rulers of India; hence its grievous sufferings. . By the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, it was practically reduced to a state of desolation, till the work of repairing 
it was begun by MahdrAnd Sajjansimha and continued by the deceased Mahdrina. 

In fine, those that had once raised their swords against this noble fortress have perished 
and their descendants have disappeared in the mist of obscurity, but Chitorgarh, though 
worn by vicissitude and stricken in years, proud to be still in the possession of its own lord, 
still rears its stately head above the plain, its honour untarnished and its fame imperishable. 

THE PRISON OF EMPEROR SADASIVA RAYA. 
By Rev. H. HERAS, 3.J. 

Ix the first volume of my history of The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara, I desoribed 
at length the three stages by which the Prime Minister of Emperor SadAéiva, the well-known 
Rama Raya, finally usurped the imperial authority. These three different phases of his 
usurpation are substantiated by foreign travellers and chroniclers, and confirmed by 

He first posed as standing on the same level with, and practically enjoying the same 
authority as, the Emperor Sadidiva, Then he proceeded to imprison the sovereign, whom he 
showed to his subjects once a year only. Finally even this ceremony was suppressed, while 
rumours were cunningly spread throughout the empire that the Emperor Sadisiva had died. 
After this the enthronement of Rama Raya as Emperor of Vijayanagara came in the natural 
course of events. 

While narrating the second of these stages, 1 wrote in the above-mentioned book as fol- 
lows : “‘ Couto [a Portuguese Chronicler who gives the most important details about Sadé- 
éiva’s imprisonment] does not say where this tower [or prison] was situated. Several in- 
scriptions of the time affirm that Sadddiva resided at Vijayanagara. But this is not a satis- 
factory proof ; because even supposing that he was imprisoned at Penukonda, his subjects 
could readily have been led to believe that he was still at Vijayanagara. Nevertheless we 
are inclined to think that he remained in his capital...... ‘he 

deed Emperor Sadisiva was shown once every year his subjects, and this ceremony 
would naturally take place in the capital iteelf.2 Moreover, all the contemporary sources 
that speak of the battle of Rakiasatangadi (formerly called Talikota) state that Tirumala, 
Rama Raéya’s brother, after the battle ran to Vijayanagara tofetch the Emperor Sadasiva, 
who was “ kept prisoner ” there, and then fled with him to their final refuge. 

Now where was this prison of the Emperor Sadisiva situated | This question was 
always on my lips whon I visited the ruins in 1926. But the great havoc caused by four 
centuries in the buildings of the old capital, and the boards placed without much historical 
aceuracy by the Archwological Department, mislead the researchers so that I could not 
trace this building. But in my last visit to the ancient capital in the month of April 1929, 
T made a new search, taking as a guide the Portuguese chronicler Couto. _ 

This writer is the only one who, to some extent, describes Sadidiva's prison. He says 
that it waa a strongly fortified tower with iron doors, and surrounded by sentries; neverthe- 
‘less his treatment while there was such 1s befitted a king.* Now the Portuguese phrase, 
es ‘Pod'a Bajaathan, vol. Ty p. GL, ; | | 
1 Cf. Heras, The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijaysnagars, I, pp. 25-39. 2 Jbid., p. 31. 
= Cusar Frederick, in Purchas, His Pilgrimes, X, p. 03. ‘ Couto, Deeadas, VI, p. 383. 
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huma torre fortissima, which was literally translated “‘ astrongly fortified tower,” according to 


the terminology common in those days among Portuguese and Spanish writersalike, simply 
means ‘‘a well-equipped fortress.’ Accordingly it naturally supposes high, strong walls 
encircling the premises, with several sentry boxes on the top of the walls—these sentries are 
also mentioned by Couto—and a palace inside to serve as the dwelling of the emperor ; for, 
as the Portuguese writer expressly mentions, Sadisiva was there treated as a king. More- 
over the fact mentioned by Frederick, that the young emperor was shown to his subjects once 
a year while in prison, seems to suggest a high tower which would enable a great number of 
his subjects to see their unfortunate monarch. And since it was not the intention of Rima 
Raya to betray the fact that Saddsiva was imprisoned, this place would have to be inside 
the royal enclosure. All this proves, moreover, that this so-called fortress would not be very 
extensive, but only sufficient for the king's palace and some gardens for his enjoyment. 

After much examination I could not find any place agreeing with these details, except 
the so-called Zenana. Now it is evident that this enclosure would not be large enough to 
afford shelter and amusement to the hundreds of women that formed the harem of the 
emperors of Vijayanagara.* Hence most probably it is not the Zenana at all. Let us see 
what else it is likely to be. 

The so-called Zenana is a quadrangular enclosure surrounded by very high walls, the 
construction of which is totally unlike that of the walls encircling-the seven enclosures of 
Vijayanagara. This enclosure contains two main buildings and four secondary ones. 
Almost in the centre of these is the base of an edifice exactly like the bases of other build- 
ings we come across within the royal enclosure. This building was apparently of the same 
style and belonged to the same period as the edifices of the royal enclosure. But the 
other five buildings, including that which we have classified as one of the main buildings 
of this enclosure, belong to an altogether different style of architecture. These five 
buildings are the Lotus Mahal or Council Hall; three sentry towers in the north-eastern, 
south-eastern and south-western corners, and a small oblong house attached to the 
northern wall, apparently destined for the servants. 

The fact that these five buildings are in a different architectural style naturally forces 
us to compare it with the style of the other civil buildings of Vijayanagara. This new 
style hasbeen called “ Indo-Muslim style,"* and has been explained aa due to Musulman 
influence at the Vijayanagara court. In the book above referred to I advanced the theory 
that these buildings were put up by the Deccani Sultdns during their six months’ stay 
at Vijayanagara, after the battle of Raksasatagadi.’ Yet amore careful examination of 
these buildings has forced me to change my view. In the Lotus Mahal itself, at the 
point of the arches of the ground floor, one discovers the Lirfimukha, which is a purely 
Hindu feature ; and what is still more decisive, inside the cupola of the same building there 
are several Hindu images placed in niches, that form part of the original design of the build. 
er of that edifice. Moreover, there are three buildings in the Tamil country, built in the 
same style, which were not built by the Musulmans. These are the great and the small 
mahal at Chandragiri and the square tower in the inner enclosure of the Gingi fort 

Now the two mahals of Chandragiri were beyond doubt built by Veikata I, who fret 
became Viceroy of the Tamilakam there, and then established the capital of the empire 
in the same place. The Hindu-Muslim buildings of Vijayanagara were most likely 
built during the same period. They evidently disclose 1 marked Muslim influence in the 
capital of the Hindu empire. Such Muslim influence was evident during the regency of 
Rima Raya, when the capital itself gave shelter to Ibrihim Quib Shih, then a fugitive 
prince of Golkonda§ ; and received with great honours. ‘Ali ‘Adil Sh&h II himself, the Sultan 
of Bijapur, who went to pay a visit to Rima Réya.® | tamed ats te 

6 Cf. Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, pp. 247-248, 370, 382. 

6 Longhurst, Ruins of Hompi, p. 78 ff. 

& Thid., pp. 81-83. 
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During this period the buildings in the Zenana enclosure were undoubtedly put up, 
except one, the edifice on the central stone base. Accordingly, this style may properly be 
ealled the Aravidu style of South Indian architecture. 

Now the precise period when the buildings were erected is not very difficult to determine. 
After the battle of Talikota, during the short stay of Tirumala Réya at Vijayanagara, the 
now regent’s sole thought was to prepare the empire for future wars with the Deccani Mus- 
almans, as his wish of buying horses from the Portuguese evidently shows. Moreover, the 
same fact, carefully recorded by Frederick, shows that Tirumala had not much money to 
spend uselessly op erecting new buildings in a deserted city, for he had not enough money 
even to pay the Portuguese merchants for the horses sold to him." It is therefore evident 
that those buildings were built in the time of Rama Raya. His purpose in erecting such 
edifices was intimately connected with his ambitious project to usurp the throne. When he 
decided toimprison the youngemperor, he did not intend to throw him intoa dark dungeon, but 
to place him in one of the old palaces of the royal enclosure to serve as a residence befitting 
a king. He erected a wall round the plot—for, after all, that palace was to be a prison—but 
it was not necessary that this wall should be as thick and strong as the walls of the other 
enolosures of the city. This would explain the difference between the walls of the so-called 
Zenana and the other walls of the city. A prison, moreover, required guards, and on this 
account three watch towers were built in the corners (the fourth one being perhaps ruined). 
The small house attached to the northern wall was undoubtedly for the servants. The pur- 
pose of the Lotus Mahal is another proof of the cunning nature of that great politician. 

The Sraramelakelanidhi informs us that Rama Raya constructed for himself a palace 
called Ratna-kite, which was surrounded by gardens adorned with statues and tanks abound- 
ing with swans.!! Now, we do not know of any other building in the so-called Hindu- 
Muslim style which could be the Ralna-kiifa, the residence or palace of the great ruler. In 
all probability the so-called Lotus Mahal isthe Raina-kita. Itissurrounded bya pit orditch, 
which could be filled up with water. Thus the building became like a smallislandin the centre . 
of asmall Jake. Another small lake or tank is to be seen on the northern side of this mahal. 

Tho. smallness of this palace does not create any objection against this identification. 
For Rama Raya was not living there. It wasa place for recreation and enjoyment. Seat. 
ed within this palace,” again says the Svaramelakalanidhi, ‘ he spent his time in the midst 
of scholars versed in literature, music and other arts,""1 

It was very convenient for Rama Riya’s purposes to build this palace for enjoyment 
within the walls of the Emperor Sadisiva’s prison. It was necessary for the latter not to 
realize that he had wholly lost his freedom. Thus the regent could safely and steadily climb 
the steps to the throne. Had SadAsiva realized his real state, he would perhaps have broken 
his chains, and the plans of Rama Raya would have enddenty failed. The fact that Sadi- 
éiva’a “ treatment while there was such as befitted a king,’’ as noted by Couto, proves the 
intention of the far-sighted regent. To pnild the Ratna-ktja within the walls of the empe- 
ror’s prison was the wisest stroke of his ambitious policy. How could Sadfsiva imagine 
that he was in prison, when his regent, the real master of the whole empire,came to spend 
the hours of his recreation within the walls of his own garden / 

fhe above reflexions will show how probable it is that the so-called Zenana was the 
prison af Emperor Sadfsiva Raya ; and though this theory «does not reach certainty, it is 
nevertheless better founded than that which assumes the enclosure to be the harem of the 
emperors of Vijayanagar. It would therefore be prudent for the Archzological Depart- 
ment to remove the poard stating that the enclosure is the Zenana, and substitute anothe 
‘suggesting that the enclosure was probably: the prison of Emperor Sadétive Raya between 
10 Purchas, His Pilgrimes, X, p. ™- 

11 Krishnaswami Aiyanger, Sovre ca of Vijayanagara History, p- 1 oo. Li Jbid, 
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SIDI ALT SHELEBI IN INDIA, 1554-1556 A.D, 
Br C. E. A. W. OLDHAM, C.8.L, LC.8, ( Retired.) 
(Continued from page 8.) 3 
The identification of these two rivers is important from a geographical point of view, as 
illustrating the courses of the PanjAb rivers at a definite date, The first may be identified 
without any hesitation with the Sutlej, because in this case Sidi ‘Ali calls the river by the 
name by which the Sutlej is still known to the local people, the Ghira, a name under which 
(in a variety of spellings) it appears in its lower course on nearly all old maps. We know also 
that the Sutlej had at a much earlier date abandoned its ancient Ghaggar-Hakri channel, 
joining the Trinib near Ucch. But the question of the identity of the second river is a more 
difficult one, There is evidence to show that the Chendb flowed to the east of Miltan as 
late as 1245 A.p., and that by 1397 it had shifted its channel farther north and west, flowing 
to the west of thattown.*° Wealso know that up tilltheend of the fourteenth century at least 
the Ravi flowed to the east and south of Miltén, but we do not know exactly as yet when it 
shifted its course to the north and west, to join the Chenfib to the north of Maltin, as it does 
at present." We also know that the Bids until comparatively recent historical times flowed 
through the middle of the MaltAn district from east to west, joining the Chen4b, or rather 
the Trinab, near Theh Kalin, some 20 miles south of Shujiibid. To judge from what Abii'l. 
faxl writes in his Ain-i-Akbari, it would seem to have been flowing in this channel in 
Akbar's time. If this be so, it would appear reasonable to conclude that it took that course 
in Sidi “Ali's time also, and that this was the second big river he had to cross between Uech 
and Maltin. A difficulty, however, arises in this connexion if we read Ibn Batiia’s account 
of his journey from Sind to Delhi (c. 1334). He tells ua that, when on the way from Ucoh to 
Miltén at a distance of ten “ miles " from the latter city, he crossed the river called Khusrié- 
bid,*’ which was one of the big rivers and could only be crossed by boat. There the mer. 
chandise of travellers was examined in the strictest fashion and their baggage was ransacked. 
As he mentions only one river as having to be crossed” between the two towns, the question 
arises, was it the Bids or the Sutlej ? If by “miles * he meant farsangs (as I suspect he did 
elsewhere), the distance from Miltén would correspond with the known old channel of the 
Bids. In any case the Sutlej must have been much farther from Miiltén ; and possibly in Ibn 
Batfita’s day the Sutlej had not yet adopted the channel that joins the Trini to the north 
of Ucch, which it evidently had before Sidi ‘Ali crossed it, We may conclude, therefore, 
that the two rivera crossed by our author were the Sutlej and the Bids. 
In the middle of the month of Ramaziin (on the 16th Ramazdn, i.e., the 
ing to Vambéry’s translation) Sidi ‘Ali arrived in Miltén. Here, he tells us, he visited 
the tombs of Bahfiu'd-din Zakariya and Ruknu'd-din ; and thus we find further corrobora- 
tion of the accuracy of his reoord. The shrines of Bahfu’d-din (c. 565 to 605 AH.) and his 
grandson Ruknu'd-din are still centres of attraction at Maltan for Muhammadan pilgrims 
and travellers, From Maltin he moved on to a place which Vambéry transcribes as Sad- 
kere, and Diez as Sadkereh (#5 ow» ). Thero can be little doubt that this should feed 
Shorkot. Thence he went on to Lahore, where he arrived in tho beginning of Shaww4] 
or, say, between the 19th and 25th August, when fighting was still going on in the northern 
66 JG, %, 100. Albirini, however, says the Chenib passed to i mB a —- 
conflict with the viows expreased by Major Raverty. Sei eae eens Maltin, which whrras 
66 From what Abd'l-farl writes in his Ain-i-Akbart it would appear to have shifted to ite more north 
channel by his time, and we may perhaps presume that it had taken that course hefore Sidi "Ali's He | 
ra ee Dekrimery: onc Eenguineti, Voyoyes Cbs Betowtad, TIT: 117, tho: aad Kinch ¢ 
puzzle; I can find no place of this name in the region concerned, It inay of course have boon the name of 
a town or village on tise Rane 08 the river noar a ferry, thot has since disappeared, It ig just possible that * 
: oo, Lona mepeaey lc text, and that Kahrir may have been intended, os this place lay by the side of an 
§5 Showed! 062 a.m. corresponding with 19th August to 17th September 1556. 





3rd August, accord. 
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Panjib between Humiyin and the last of the Sir dynasty claimants to the erown. Humayiin 
had started from Kabul in the previous November to regain his throne ; he had occupied 
Lahore in February ; he had won a decisive victory near Sirhind on the 22nd June over 
Sikandar Khan Sir, the nephew of the great Sher Shih ; and had established himeelf in Delhi 
in July, only a month before Sidi ‘Ali reached Lahore. In accordance with his usual practice, 
our author breaks off from the narrative of his itinerary to give a brief, but fairly accurate, 
summary of the political situation, which may be quoted here (as translated by Vambéry)’ 
as a fair sample of his notes on local political affairs :— | 

“ After the death of Selim Shah, a zon of Shir Khan, the former sovereign of Hindustan, Iskender Khan 

had come tothe throne, When the Padishah Humayun heard this, he immediately left Kabul and 

marched his army to India, took Lahore, and fought Iskender Khan near Sahrand. He won the battle 
and took 4C0 elephants, besides several cannon and 400 chariots. Iskender Khan escaped to the 
fortrees of Mankut, and Humayun sent Shah Abul-Maali with a detachment of soldiers after him. 

Humayun himself proceeded to his residence at Delhi and despatched his officers to different places. 

The Osbeg, Iskender Khan, he sent to Agra, and others to Firuzshah, Senbel,“9 Bayana and Kar- 

witch.¢! War raged on all sides, and when I arrived at Lahoro the Governor, Mirza Shah,®2 would not 

let me continue my journey until I had seen the Padishah (Humayun). After sending the latter word 
of my arrival, he received orders to send me forthwith to Delhi. Meanwhile a whole month had been 
wasted, but finally we were sent off with an escort.” 

Crossing “the river of Sulterpur,“* by which is here meant the Bids (inits old 
channel),and marching via Firfzshih, Sidi “Ali reached Delhi in twenty days towards the end 
of Z0'l-ga'da,"4 that is to say about the middle of the month of October 1555, He tells us 
that out of respect for his monarch, the Sultdn of Turkey, he was accorded a brilliant recep- 
tion, the Khiin-khandn®’ and other high officers with several thousand troops being deputed 
to meet him. ‘The came evening the Khin-khindn gave a banquet for him and his party, 
and then he was granted an audience by the emperor. After being presented to Humiyin, 
‘Sidi ‘Ali offered some gift, accompanied by a chronogram upon the conquest of India and two 
ghazals, ‘all of which pleased the Padishah greatly.” But when he begged permission to 
proceed on his journey, HumAytin refused to grant this, wishing to retain him, and offered 
him an assignment of revenue amounting (as would appear from the translations at least) to 
a crore of rupees! Declining this, Sidi ‘Ali expressed his anxiety to continue his journey, but 
Humiyiin replied that he should stay at leastfor a year. The emperor evon suggested that 
he might send an envoy to Constantinople, carrying an explanation from the admiral of his 
inability to return ; but Sidi “Ali wisely foresaw the light in which this would be regarded by 
his monarch. Ultimately Hum@ytin consented to his leaving, provided he waited till the roads, 
then impracticable owing to the recent rains,®* became passable, and meanwhile taught him 
how to calculate solar and lunar eclipees and instructed him in other astronomical matters. 
As we know from other sources that Humfyiin was interested in the heavenly bodies, this 
~ —F The Travels and Adventures of the Turkish Admiral Sidi Ali Reis, p. 40. 

69 Te, Sambhal, now in the Moridabéd district, U. P. 

81 Seil, Kanouj; Dies writes Kenouidjeh. 

69 This appears to have been Mahmid Sultimn Mirzi, son of Ulugh Mirzé, to whom, aocording to 
Hiochmann, HumAy din gave the name of Shih Mirza. —Afn-i-AMbari, trans. Blochmann, I, 461-62, 

69 So called from the then important place, Sultinpur, which lay on the high road from the north- 
weat frontier to Delhi, and past which the Bids flowed. Sultanpur ia now in the Kapurtala State, between 
the Bids and tho Sutlej, o few miles above their present junction. See also Babur. ndma, trans. Mra. Bove- 
ridge, 11, 465, from which it appears that the Sutlej then took a moro southomly course, 

64 27é'l-ga'da 002 AW, corresponding with 17th September to 16th October 1555. 

06 The famous Bairim Ehin was the Khin-khiniin at the time, He may have been at headquarters, 

08 ‘The translations seem to be defective, aa the rainy season waa over, though the roads would still 
be in bad condition. Vambéry translates: “Wo aro now close upon the threo montha of ‘continuous 
(Birshogal)."" In a note he gives the word used in his M8, as J&a>) adding: “ birshegal, probably 
s Hindustani word"! ‘The word used by Humfydn, of course, was the Hind! barsha-kal (Sans, Tare) 
a term in general use, and employed by so early a writer ag Albiriini. 
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story neéd not be regarded as fanciful, Sidi “Ali accepted the inevitable, and settled down to 

please the emperor. It was probably his remarkable aptitude for making up versesand his savoir 
faire, of which we have abundant evidence, that ingratiated him most at court, where he seems 

to have been in constant attendance. He tells us that one day he accompanied Humfyiin 

on horseback to visit the tombs of the celebrated Shaikha, Qutbu'd-din Pir Dihlivi, Nigamu'd- 
din and Farid Shakarganj,®' as well as that of Mir Khusrau, the poet,/8and Mir Hasan 

Dihlivi.“? The inclusion of Farid Shakarganj in this list seems to be due tosome error on our 
author's part, as the shrine of Shakarganj is at Pakpattan in the Montgomery district, and 

could not have been visited on the same day as the others. Nigému'd-din AuliyAé was 
the successor of Faridu’d-din; and possibly their names were coupled together in Sidi 
‘Ali's hearing. 

Several ancedotes are told of conversations with Humdyiin and his courtiers and of 
poetical discussions, in which latter the emperor took special interest, commending Sidi ‘Ali's 
efforts in this respect. We can read between the lines that the admiral had no small opinion 
of his own verses. Among others with whom Sidi ‘Ali became acquainted at Delhi, 
he names the afidbchi, Abdu'r-rahmiin Beg, as “a courtier who also rejoiced in the 
confidence and affection of the monarch, and was his constant companion in private life.” 
(Vambéry.) Could this possibly have been our old friend Jauhar, his dftabchi and, later, 
his historian ! 

At last, with the aid of some of the court favourites, Sidi ‘Ali managed to secure permis- 
sion to depart. Passports were prepared ; a letter was written by Humiydn to the Sultin 
of Turkey ; all was ready for the start, when suddenly everything was thrown into confusion 
by Humayin’s fatal accident. As the evidence of an impartial witness, present at Delhi at 
the time and in close touch with HumAyiin and his entourage, the description which Sidi 
‘All gives of this accident and of the action taken to conceal the emperor's death till the heir- 
apparent could be communicated with, is of much importance. The late Mr. H. Beveridge 
had recognized this when translating the relevant passage in the Akbarniima, and he accepted 
the record as confirming the correctness of the day of the week and month assigned for the 
event, viz., Friday, 24th Jan. 1556. Vambéry thus translates the passage" :— 

“ Humayun had given audience on Friday evening, when, upon leaving his castle of pleasure, the 
Muerzin announced the Ezan just a5 he was descending the staircase, It was his wont, wherever ho 
heard the summons, to bow the knee in holy reverence, He didso now, but unfortunately fell down seve- 

ral atepes, and received great inj urbes to his heada@nd@rm .. .. .”™' 

“ Everything was confusion in the palace, but for two days they kept the matter secret. It wag on. 
nounced to the outer world that the sovereign waa in good health, and alms were distributed mmongat 
the poor, On the third day, however, that was on the Monday, he died of his wounds 1 ear 

“His gon Djelaleddin Ekber was at the time away on a journey to visit Shah Ebul Maali, accompanied 
by the Khanikhanan. He was immediately informed of the sad event. Meanwhile the Khana and Sultans 
were in the greatest consternation ; they did not mow how to act. I tried to encourage them and told 
them how at the death of Sultan Selim the situation was saved by the wisdom of Piri Pasha, who managed 
to prevent the nows of his death from being noised abroad. [suggested that by taling similar measures, 
they might kéep the soveréign’a death a secret until the prince should return. This advise (sic) wag 
followed. The divan (council of state) mot as usual, the nobles were summoned, and a public announce- 
ment wae made that the emperor intended to visit his country seat, and would go there on homeback. 
Soot after, however, it was announced that on account of the unfavoursble weather, the trip had to he 
favourably for it, this aloo had to be given up; All this, however, somewhat alarmed the army, and on 

67 It will be noticed that Sidi “Ali gives first place to Qufbu'd-din. This was Biwija Qu¢bu'd-din 
Bakktylir Kaki, whose tomb is at Mahraul], not far from the Qutb Minir, and waa once thé moat frinous 
shrine at Delhi, but now ranks Pei to thet of Nipfimu'd-din Auliyi., See H.C. Fanshawe, Delhi, 
Past and Present, p. 280. 

€6 ‘The tomb of the famous poet Mir Ehusrau (“ TOti-i-shakarsmagil") is near that of Nisimu'd-din 
Al 

gsyale am not aware who Mir Hasan Dihlivi was, but local Muhammadans would doubtless know, 

70 Loc, cu., p. 55 f. 
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the Tuesday it was thought advisable to give them sight of their monarch, A man called Molla Bi,7! 
who bore a striking resemblanco to the Inte Emperor, only somewhat slighter of stature, was arrayed 
in tho imperial robes and placed on a throne apecially erected for the purpose in the large entrance hall. 

His face and eyes were veiled, Tho Chamberlain Khoshhal?? Bey atood behind, and the first Secretary 

in front of him, while many officers and dignitaries as well oa the people from the riverside, on seeing 

their sovereign mado joyful obeisanco to the sound of festive music, Tho physicians were handsomely 
rewarded and the recovery of the monarch was universally credited. - 

“ T took leave of all the grandoess, and with the nows of the Emperor's recovery I reached Lahore about 
the middle 6f the month of Rebiul Evvel. This was ona Thursday. . . + - ce 

According to the translation by Diez (which is probably the more correct), it was on 
the day following the mock audience, that is to say, on Wednesday, that Sidi ‘Ali took leave 
of the grandees, and next day, Thursday, in the middle of Rabi I,"* he started on his way 
to Lahore. ° 

Travelling via Sonpat, Panipat, Karnal, Th&nesvar, Samana, Sirhind, Macchiwira 
and Bajwara,’+ and crossing the “river of SulfAnpur"’ by boat, he reached Lahore at the 
beginning of Rabi II, i.e., about the middle of February 1556. A day or two earlier Akbar 
had formally ascended the throne at Kaldnaur (on the 2nd Rabi II," corresponding with 
14th February). 

MirzA Shih," the governor of Lahore (who was there in the preceding August also) now 
refused to allow the travellers to proceed farther on the pretext that Akbar had issued orders 
that no one was to be allowed to go to KAbul or to Kandahar : so they had to turn back and © 
go to Kalanaur, to obtain the young emperor's sanction. They came up with Akbar near 
the fortress of Mankot, where he had been watching the movements of Sikandar Khan. Akbar 

‘readily gave the required permission, as well as a guide and a lakh of rupees (perhaps an 
assignment on certain revenues, as seems likely from what Sidi ‘Ali says later on), and told 
them to travel in the company of four Begs, whom he was sending with an escort to 
KAbul. Here Sidi ‘Ali mentions that Shah Abi'l-ma‘ali, who had got into disgrace and had 
placed under arrest,’ was put in charge of these Begs and taken to Lahore, where he 
was cast into jail. 

In the middle of Rabi II Sidi ‘Alf and his companions quitted Lahore en route for Kabul, 
crossing the Ravi, which he calls the river of Lahore, in boats. Another big river was then 
croased on rafts (Vambéry says “of barrels and chairs"! Diez says ‘‘ of planks and water 
pots '’: they were probably gharndis) as there were no boats at hand. This was doubtless the 
Chenib. The river of Bharah ( t+: ) was next crossed in boats, This must, I think, be 
intended for the Jhelum, as Bharah seems clearly to represent the modern Bhera on the side 
of that river, an old and once important site lying on the main route usually followed in early 
times between Afghinistan and Hinddstan. Babur, who crossed the Jhelum near Bhera '8 
in 1519, writes in his Memoirs of the Bharah country and the Bharah people. He tells us that 
the Koh-i-Jad (the Salt Range) marched with their country for 14 miles. 

71 Dic writes Menla Bikesai (Maula Bakhsh ?). | 

12 Diez does not call him Chamberlain, Here again Vambsiry has evidently mistranalated the text. 
KhOshhAl Beg was one of Humfytin's body-guard, his bow-bendor, as appilits from ao satller passage in 
Diez, Hewas in Akbar's body-guard afterwards, but later on was executed for sedition by being trampled 

ef 4 , t. 8eo Elliot, History of India, V, 324. 
ne da gl pena en aan oacaaly to 12th February 1556. The Thursday nearest the 
middle of Rabi I waa the 17th, corresponding to the 30th January. ; 

7 miles SE. of Hoshiirpur; now « village, but once & very important place and chief town of 
the district; Vambéry can only suggest a place in Oudh (Bachhriiwiin in the Rae Bareli district !) 

1S Robi II, 963 A.u., corresponding with 13th February to 12th March 1556. | 

1 ‘Thig Mir2zi Shih, or Shih Mirza, ts also mentioned by Abd'l-faz! in his Abbarndma—see trans. by 
Beveridge, Bibl. Indica, II, 30. See also above, note®?, 

'T Seo Akbarndma, trans. Beveridge, 11, 27-20, for the reasons leading up to thia action, 

78 Mra. Beveridge, in her Bébur-ndma, I, 379-387, transcribes the namo aa Bhira, but Ravarty 
(Tabagit-i-Nagiri, pp. 1131-92, note), writes Bharah, after comparing two Persian versions with the 


original Turki, 
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There follows a passage in which the translations of Vambéry and Dies differ materially, 
ending with the statement that the Khushab and Nildb rivers were both crossed by boat. 
By the Khushib can only be meant the Jhelum,”? Khushib being a town on its bank some 
#0 miles below Bhera: but why the passage of this river should be mentioned twice is not 
understood. By the Nildb is meant the Indus.#° | 

In the beginning of Jumdda T, or in the middle of March, 1556, Sidi ‘Ali and his COmpa- 
nions moved on westwards through the Khaibar Pass towards Kabul: and here we must 
leave them to continue their extraordinary journey and win through even greater difficulties 
and dangers before they reached the Bosphorus more than a year later. Enough has been 
written perhaps to show the great interest that attaches to this early travel story, and how 
well it merits study and efficient editing from a reliable text, illustrated hy full historical 
and geographical notes, 
SCRAPS OF TIBETO-BURMAN FOLKLORE. 

Br Sm RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 
(Continued from vol. LIX, page 187.) 


5. Rebirth. 
“We were overtaken by one or two of our village friends who were on tho way (p. 106) 
to the monastery, which lay in the direction of Kampa Daong.,... We learned that 


they were carrying a new flag to present to the monastery on behalf of a poor man, who was 
dying of pneumonia. He was hoping that the present might enable him to acquire enough 
merit to secure a longer span of life, or if fate was against him and he was destined for death, 
that he might have a felicitous rebirth, for it seemed he had led a somewhat gay and merry” 
life and had dreamed that as a punishment he was to be reborn as a louse.” 

In Shway Yoe (Sir George Scott], The Burman, we read: “It is written that more 
hardly will a needle cast from the summit of Mt. Myinmo [Meru] across the wide Thamoddaya 
[Samudra] Sea—more hardly will it touch with its point, as it falls, another needle, standing 
point upwards in the great Southern Island—than will any given creature become a human 
being,” at the next birth. 

The doctrine of rebirth was introduced into Tibet with Buddhism and is typical of 
Hindu philosophy generally. It is a very early fundamental belief of Hinduism, i ’ 
Buddhism and Jainism. The doctrines set up by the early Brahmanic Schools of Philoso- 
phy (see my Word of Lalla the Prophetess) “ were based on the Aryan instinct of the godhead 
and were dominated by contact with the ideas of totemistic aborigines, believing man's 
spirit-soul to be a separate entity, able to leave the body at will and after death to live in 
other human bodies and even in animate things thought to be capable of harbouring a soul,” 
The idea arose that there was a repetition of death and rebirth for ever as the fate of man- 
kind, and “this led eventually to seeking after release from such a prospect..... The 
general argument ran thus; ‘this world is an illusion: the one reality is the Absolute, 
unchanging, inert, unknowable.’ The varying fortunes, characteristics and experiences 
of individual human beings were explained by transmigration and reincarnation of personal 
souls expiating the action of former lives, with a final release at last by reabsorption into 
the universal soul, of which they were held to be but emanations, So the merit of actionless, 
introspective, ascetic life, in this life, became the passport to release from rebirth, The 
necessity of a recurring rebirth before sufficient merit can be accumulated to obtain release 
led to the idea of cyclic destruction and recreation of the whole earth.” At p. 29 of the 
same work we read; “ The dread of rebirth in a humbler sphere than the present is the 
bugbear of a guilty conscience in all countries dominated by Hinduism." 

"ie Te will have been noticed how many of the rivers were called after places on their banks. Ch. also 
the case of the Chenib, which was called the Sodhera or Sidhara from a town af that name on ita left bank, 

80 ‘This name (NIlAb) seems originally to have been the name of a ferry across the Indus, some 15 miles 
below Attock, but it came to be applied to the river itself, 
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6. Incarnation. 

‘Not only is Svong-Tsang-gampo [the Constantine of Tibetan Buddhism] regarded 
(p. 299) as an incarnation of divinity (deification ts the common lot of every great hero in 
Tibet), but his spirit is supposed to be reincarnate in every succeeding Dalai Lama.” 

In Tha Word af Lalla (50, 53 f.) the theory of reincarnation is explained thus: “It was 
propounded by the Vaishnava Hindus out of the theory of the transmigration of souls from 
body to body and from the Buddhist ‘legends of the mythical predecessors of Buddha and 
the equally mythical tirthakaras (apostles) of the Jains,’ from which they created the many 
incarnations or avatéras of Vishnu, viewed as the Supernatural Self. The Vaishnavas were 
followed by the Shaivas and all other Hindus, till incarnations of the Deity became a general 
Hindu belief.” 








7. Supernatural Powers. 

“We saw (p. 90) a snow leopard prowling about..: .: It is extraordinary 
these animals can walk over the snow without sinking into it. The natives explain this 
peculiarity by giving the snow leopards supernatural powers. .... We had a curious bit 
of luck that morning (pp. 92, 93). Our friend the snow leopard had passed us in the night 
and seemed to be heading for the pass, for we could see his footprints in the snow. There 
seemed to be a striking regularity about his path, and it ocourrred to me that he might be 
travelling over the line of the rond. Investigation proved that the idea was correct. By 
following his footsteps we saved ourselves a good deal of road seeking. It was amazing to 
me how the leopard knew the road, buried as it was beneath several feet of snow and, of course, 
level with the wide expanse on every side, I could only suppose that it was by means of 
a sense of smell effective through the deep snow, though why he should have kept the road 
with all its sigzags, when he could easily have made cross-cuts impossible for us, was a 
mystery which I did not attempt to solve. The servants looked upon the footprints as a 
very auspicious omen or even as a miraculous intervention on the part of the blessed Buddha 
or a Bodhisattva.” 









8. Miracles. 

“The river (p. 220) itself [Brahmaputra] being no longer hidden in a gorge was exposed 
to the devastating rays of the sun, which had melted the ice covering, 50 that we could see 
water flowing in the middle, but so strong was the wind in the opposite direction that its 
blasts on the river made it seem as if the water was flowing backwards and uphill. In fact 
so strong was the illusion that the syce and Lhaten [a servant} thought it to be real and 
bowed down in worship of the supposed miracle,” | 

9. Magical Powers. 
(a) Lama's. 

“The servants (p, 82)... .. after some persuasion consented to go forward though 
they tried to insist that I make a substantial money-offering to the Lachen Lama and solicit 
his indulgence to keep back the snow. All the natives of this part of the world firmly believe 
that a life of ascetic eontemplation brings with it magical powers, including the ability to 
contro! the elements. The Lachen Lama is particularly famous all over Sikkim for his 
regulation of rain and snow. Even villages in the South dominated by other temples send 
petitions to him with huge gifts, asking that rain be stopped or made to fall as desired.” 

‘The question of magical power is discussed in The Word of Lalla, p. 23, thus; “The object 
of magical formul is to compel the unseen pdéwers, that are held to govern man and his 
wants, to abstain or cease from doing him harm, or on the other hand to do him good. In 
this way they are a protection of mankind against evil or a method of benefiting him.” The 
applicability of this observation to the above quoted story is obvious. As regards the 

obable origin of the belief, it is remarked in The Word of Lalla, p. 65, that “ the Shaktio 
Buddhism that has long prevailed in Tibet largely consists of gross mysticism borrowed 
from the magic of aboriginal tribes.” 
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As regards Burma, it is remarked in E.R.E., ITI, 30-31, that the object of Burmese 
magic is to secure hallucination in respect of the five senses and to confer temporary in- 
vulnerability. This is achieved by potent mixtures. ,... Certain specific kinds of magic 
have no doubt come from India—which accounts for the otherwise puzzling fact that Buddhist 
monks [of the Hinayana type] are themselves much addicted to it. That they have drawn 
on native Animistic sources to enlarge their knowledge isbutnatural..... Articles sub- 
jected to magic are chiefly boats, stones and charms.” 

More specifically Shway Yoe, The Surman, p. 413, says: ‘ Wizards and witches are 
very common in Burma. Thethingrunsin families, and onthe Chindwin river in Upper Burma 
there is a village called Kala Thaungthut— the small town at the top of the sand bank '"— 
where the entire population is credited with power of this kind. They have ‘a king * there.” 
Again, loc. cit., Shway Yoe says: “ There are the sons, who delight in nothing so much 
a8 killing people, afflicting them with epilepsy, fits and divers other ailments, and there are 
the wézis, who are good people and strive to overthrow the machinations of the sins against 
the welfare of mankind, while themselves learned in all! the Knowledge of the mystic arts. 
Wéed (Sanskrit, vidyd) simply means wisdom or knowledge, and the sorcery studied by both 
classes is the same.” 

(b) The Dalai Lama's. 

[In Pede Daong the landlady, Pp. 239, 240) “ said she would like to see the foreign devil 
[1.¢., Dr. McGovern, then rumoured to be trying to get to Lhasa) and give him a gool piece 
of her mind, but she was sure that so great was the vigilance of the officials and so powerful! 
was the spiritual force of the Dalai Lama, the intruder would certainly be detected and gent 
back to his own village. I was interested in the latter statement ow ci 
faith which the Tibetans have in the divinity and power of its sugerain. In spite of the 
many vicissitudes which have marked the reign of the previous holder of the office, most 
Tibetans really belicve that the Dalai Lama is omnipotent and nearly all have faith in his om- 
niscience. ‘The fact that the present ruler was twice forced to flee the country at the peril of 
his life is glossed over and forgotten and sometimes explained away. Our hostess w - 
vinced that by means of his spiritual powers the Dalai Lama could have told at anv | 
where I wasand whatIwasdoing. The only class of Tibetan who are sceptical on these matters 
are the monks, particularly the Lhasa monks and those in immediate contact with the Court,” 
10. Cures, 


Toby became seriously ill (p. 47) “and there was nothing we could do except to feed 
him with cod-liver oil and malt and wait for the crisis. One afternoon, a couple of days 
Jater, while Toby was asleep, I got out some of my Tibetan books—all books in Tibet 


are of a religious character—and began chanting from them, as I thought it was tho best 
way to continue with my Tibetan studies. ‘This continued some two hours, and by a curjous 
coincidence, when Toby awoke, we found the crisis was passed and that he was much better, 
By the natives the benefit of the cod-liver oil was forgotten and the cure’ was attributed 
to my religious incantations, and I was put down as a ‘holy man,’ a reputation that wos 
later on to stand me in good stead,” 
11. Callousness. 

at | thought (p. 272) at first that a bomb had bowery placed beneath my window [at Lhasa) 
but on looking forth I saw that by accident the whole firework stall had exploded, stunning 
every one in the vieinity. Four persons were killed and five more seriously injured, A 
large crowd gathered round the heap of victims... _ But no one seemed inolined to lend a 
helping hand, and every one was left to lool: after himself, ‘This meant that the dead and 
seriously wounded. were left to lie on the ground for really an extraordinary time until friends 
or relatives could learn of the mishap, and come and drag the bodies of the victims away, 
++4¢ When the victims were eventually taken away they were carried back to their own 
houses and some monk—possibly, but not necessarily, a monk from {he Medival College—was 
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invited to perform his ritual, either for the recovery of the patient, or if he were dead, for 
the safe passage of his soul into a favourable reincarnation.” 

“All the way (pp. 234, 235) we could sce that the lake [Yamdro] was covered with a 
thick coat of ice, though with occasional seams indicating flow. Several times during the 
day we saw men walking across the frozen lake from the mainland to the peninsula or island 
in the middle. .... On one occasion, late in the afternoon, we were the spectators of a 
tragedy. Two men, who were walking nearly in the centre, came to a point where there was 
a bad flaw in the ice. We could see they had to jump a seam. The ice on either side was 
obviously weak, for it crashed under them and they were precipitated into the freezing water 
below. They attempted to crawl out, but they could not find a block of ice capable of 
supporting their weight, and soon they were so numbed by the cold that they fell back help- 
less and sank beneath the water. We could see their heads appear once or twice and then 
they sank again and disappeared for ever. I was astonished at the phlegm with which 
my companions looked ata catastrophe happening before their eyes. We passed one of the 
caravans just at the time and its members paused for a few moments to look at the tragedy 
taking place a few hundred yards away, but they continued their amiable chatter and no one 
made any move to save the unfortunates.” 

The above stories might have been told of almost any place one might mention in Burma. 
They so exactly illustrate the Burmese attitude towards an accident. Edwardes, Crime ta 
India, p. 37, writes: “In Burma, if one may judge from a case in the Matbin District, the 
vagaries of a man, who ‘ runs amok,’ are regarded in much the same light as a cinema enter- 
tainment is by Western villagers. The culprit, in this case, after severely assaulting several 
persons with a da, murdered a friend and his wife in very brutal fashion. A crowd of about 
seven hundred people watched the ‘ dance of death,’ apparently unmoved and made no effort 
to seize the murderer. He would probably have accounted for several more victims, had not 
an inspector of police rushed up and shot him dead in his tracks.” 

Many years ago at Bassein I saw a man accidentally fall out of a rice boat in the middle 
of that very dangerous river, and though there were many boats on it with expert swimmers 
in them, all they did was to watch his struggles in an interested manner and say * he will 
certainly drown.’ Jn the end a young Englishman went out and saved him. 

Edwardes, op. cit., p. 49, also says: ‘‘ The tendency of villagers to accept the attacks 
of dacoits as merely an uncomfortable feature of the daily routine is well illustrated by a 
case reported in 1921 in which the whole village turned out and calmly watched five dacoite 
armed with a home-made gun, which was fired by means of a lighted cheroot, help themselves 
to 10,000 rupees’ worth of property and make a leisurely departure.” 

Il, DEITIES. 
1, Maitreya, | 

“ Another image [at Gyangtse) showing fine craftsmanship [p. 64) was that of the Bodhi- 
sattva Maitreya..... Maitreya, the Compassionate, is the next Buddha destined to be 
born in the world, and is adored by nearly every sort of [Mahayanist] Buddhist. He is 
frequently portrayed almost as a European.’ 1 have sometimes seen representatives of him 
with white skin and blue eyes, and in nearly all cases his image is sitting on @ chair in Euro- ’ 
pean style as opposed to the Oriental cross-legged attitude assumed by other Tibetan deities.” 

2. Peden Lilamo (Goddess). | 

“The floor above [in the Chokang at Lhasa] is largely devoted to the worship (p. 208) 
of the fierce female demon who acts as the dread guardian of Buddhism. -+++ The lady 
represented here, Peden (or Paldan) Lilamo, is the most terrible of the fairies. She has many 
forms, some mild, representing her as a gracious lady, the hearer of prayers ; others which 
portray her as a goddess of black magic, of disease and death. In the upper room of the 
Chokang or Cathedral there are images, representing her in both aspects... ... In her 
more horrible phase the colour is black, representing mystery and death, She is riding 
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on a fawn-coloured mule, but she is clad in the skins of dead men and is cating brains from 
a human skull. Offerings of chang or beer—a substitute for food—are made to her in other 
human skulls. While as the goddess of battle, she is surrounded by all eorts of weapons. 
++ + Considering the terrible and blood-thirsty nature of the lady, it is curious and amus- 
ing to find that the Tibetans believed she was recently incarnate in the world as the late 
Queen Victoria.” 

Peden Llamo most probably represents a primitive Tibetan goddess, from whom arose, 
according to Hirananda Shastri, Ongin and Cult of Tara (Mem. Arch. Survey of India, No. 20) 
the Mahfyina Buddhist Shaktic Tara in her twenty-one forms, represented in one or two 
varieties—pacific and terrible. The Cult of Tari dates back to the fifth century A.D., on 
the Tibetan borderland, or perhaps in Indian Tibet, and spread downwards into India, right 
down to the very South, in the sixth and seventh centuries, 

Another view of the Tibetan Taré has been expressed thus. “She is a principal god- 
dess, who has twenty-one recognised forms in five colours—white, green, yellow, blue and 
red—and appears in two principal forms—gracious and terrible. In her terrible form she is 
represented as destroying a human being (like the Indian Durga).- In her gracious form she 
was recently held by many Tibetans to be incarnated in Queen Victoria. The Tibetan view of 
Tara probably arose out of an indigenous goddess Paldan (or Peden) Llamo, who also appears 
in both forms and whose colour, in terrible form is black, representing mystery and death.” 

It is possible, however, that she represents the Hindu goddess Durga introduced into 
Tibet with Shaktic Buddhism. Shaktism was “the cult of female energy in life (Shakti), 
an extension of that primeval recognition of the mystery of the reproduction of life, which 
led to the wae of the Shaiva emblem of the phallus (lingo) as the representation of the god- 
head, So that the phallus emblem became both male and female (linga and yoni)... . , 
Except as to their oult of Kali or Durgi, Devi, Chandi, Kumari and other subsidiary names, 
as the female form of Shiva, with bloody sacrifices and much gross superstition borrowed 
from the magic of aboriginal tribes, the Shaktis were in all other respects essentially Shaivas,” 
Eventually they permeated all Buddhism, and the cult “in Tibet became the form in which 
Buddhism has chiefly survived, causing it there to revert practically tothe primitive Animism 
of the people with much degradation infused into it.” (The Word of Lalla, p. 65.) 

‘The idea of the male and female god is visible as far as one can go hack into the helicf 
of the Aryans and has been consistently preserved in all branches of their descendants, lt 
is visible also in all primitive religions and in all Animistic beliefs that have been studied. 
The concept of the god, his wife, his sons, hia daughters and his messengers may be taken 
to be therefore a natural product of primitive human thought, which is heecesarily anthro- 
pomorphio,.... In Vedic times and later, the goddess had no special qualifications 
separating her from the gods, and attributes peculiar to goddesses do not appear until the 
rise, still in early times, of the cult of Durgi the chaste virgin huntress, the Diana of the 
Vindbya mountains of Central India, the lover of wine, flesh and bloody sacrifice... . . 
She is clearly a Central Indian aboriginal goddess brought into Hinduism in conneotion with 
the Krishna cult... . #.¢., with Vaishnava Hinduism. In the next phase of her cult the 
Shaivas have captured her, and she has ceased to be regarded as g virgin, being identified 
with Umi of the Himalayas, the wife of Shiva. She is next found in the Puranas as Chandi, 
with a daily worship and an autumn festival, still the Durg4 PijA so well-known in Caloutta, 
the home of Kali, another name for her, or for an ancient goddess identitied with her. And at 
the same time arose a sect worshipping heras Devi (The Goddess), identified with Brahman, 
the Absolute, the One Reality, and so above all divinities. Here then in the blood-and-wine- 
drinking expression of limitless power is the earliest appearance of Shakti, the female energy, 
representing the living productive form of the inactive, unknowable, unapproachable Abso- 
Inte.” (The Word of Lalla, 65-66.) | 

(Te be continued.) 
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WHY KEWAT WOMEN 


Penavany, 1931 } 
WHY KEWAT WOMEN ARE BLACK, 
(A Chhattisgarha Folk-song.) 

By Rar Bauapvr HIRA LAL. . 

THE town of Bilaspur, the headquarters of the district of the same name in the Central 
Provinces, derives its name from BilAsa, a Kevata woman, who is said to have burnt herself 
at that place under cireumstancea which form the subject of a popular Chhattisgarhi song 
known as Aeratina-gita, usually sung by Dewdars, a tribe of wandering mendicanta found in 
that country. Bildsa was a very beautiful woman and was so rich that she used to expose 
her fish on a silver tray, while she‘herself sat on a golden chair. The Raja of Ratanpur, so 
the story goes, once went to Bilaspur and visited the bizdr, where this Kevatina at once 
attracted his attention, Her beauty captivating him, he opened conversation with her by 
asking the price of various kinda of fish she had for sale. Clever as she was, she gave the 
prices in equivocal terms ; for instance, she said that the price of the atch/d fish was equal to 
that of a Teli (oilman), and the price of a crab equal to that of a barber, thus subtly alluding 
to the qualities of the fish she vended, the atchhd being an oily fish, and the crab being noted 
for its tight grip, which she compared with that of a barber, who holds a man’s head firmly 
while shaving him. The RAji's servants, observing that their master was no match for the 
woman in a battle of wits, suggested that she might be caught hold of and taken along, 
whereupon the Kevatina fled from her shop. As she was pursued, she held up her garment 
to the sun (Sirya), praying that he would save her honour, and thereupon her dreas took 
fire and she was consumed to ashes. Seeing what had happened, the Raja went on his way, 
and the village children ran to the river, where her husband was busy catching fish, and told 
him that his wife had committed salf, under the belief that he had been eaten by crocodiles, 
In order to ascertain the true cause of her death he engaged some sorcerers, by whose power 
of witchcraft the Kevatina descended into the flame of a lamp, and intimated that owing to 
her fair complexion and beauty the Raja had desired to outrage her modesty, and therefore 
she had burnt herself, She stated, further, that she had asked a boon from God that all 
Kevatinas should henceforth be born black, so that they should run norisk of being dishonour- 
ed. and also that in commemoration of her immolation (a sanctifying act) her caste should be 
considered purified. Thatisthereasonwhy Kevatinas are black and why persons of all castes 
eat chand and murra (gram and rice) parched by them without any objection. 

The Chhattisgarhi songs are a curious mixture of jingling rhymes and prose—a sort of 
compromise between the two, with a view perhaps to avoid monotony—of which a fair speci- 
men is afforded by the Kevafina-gita reproduced below. The song also furnishes some points 
of linguistic and ethnographic interest :— 

Chaitaki kuriyd! mukuta’ dudra, 

Bhilari Kevatina kase singdra? ; 

" Kh pa* pare riigt chingi,” 

Okara" bhitara sond be stagi.' 
1 Kuriyd is o peouliar Chhattisgarht word for a ‘but.’ It seems to be derived from kurai, or branches 
of the kurru tree (Gardenta lucida), with which the hut is made, The word kurai has now become 
gonoralized, and ia not restricted to the branches of the turrw alone, but is applied to the branches of any 
tree naed for roofing a hut, 

2 AMukuia or mukaia = ‘many’ or ‘much.’ It is alao used in this sense in Baghelkhand! Hindi. 

3 Sitgdra kasnd is o peculiar idiom in Chhattisgarhi, equivalent to sitigdra kornd, Kamd otherwigo 
implies a sort of contempt, and ia used of animals, ¢.g., grodd kaso, * get the horse ready,’ 

é Ahdpa means a corner, as, for instance, of a house or room. The lower castes in Chhattisgurh tie 
their hair in a knot, not on the back of the head, aa the Mardithi women do, but at « corner in front, 

§ Roigl ching? is the same a4 rongd charg’, * gaudy.’ 

0 Okara = wakd of ushe: bara, or kar, is generally used for ki with demonstrative or interrogative pro- 
nouns, ©.g., bdkar, ‘ whose 'T | 

7 Siigi is a comb, deriving its name from ssnga, or * horn,’ of which it used to be made, The word 
has become more generalized, and a wooden comb may also be called singf. 
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Thamakata Kevatina chalai bajira. 
Ana® baithe chheva® chhakéra, 

Kevatina baithe bicha bajara, 

Sond ke machi ritpa ke pard."" 

Raja diea Kevalina hard :" 

Mola bistéha [Kevatina] saba koi khdya, 
Phokaté™ machhart kot nahi Lhaya ; 
Kahu" [Kevatina] dpana machhart ke'4 mola. 
Ké kahihai [Raja] machhari ke mola ? 
Dandawa machhart Gandawaé™ mola ; 
Ghasara" machhari Kalaré mola ; 
Atchhé'8 machhari Teli mola ; 
Sodiha™ machhart Sunard mola ; 
Lidi®” machhari Dhurwa mola ; 
Banji™ machhari Banid mola ; 
Bhkikura®* machhari Thikura mola ; 
Padhind® machhari Péude mola ; 

Jéta chingré®4 Sandst mola ; 

Lhedo™ mackhart Gadarid mola ; 


* Ana, or dn, is a corruption of the Sanskrit anya. ‘ another,’ 


* Chheva meang a ‘ corner ' ; and chhakdra is a jingling expletive, 


chheoa. Cf. kend mend, whero mend has no independent meaning of ite own. 


10 A pard is a circular, flat tray, usually made 


is exposed for sale ; but this Kevatina, being very rich, had one made of silver, 
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which would mean nothing without 


of split bamboo, upon which fish or parcher) grin, ote,, 


1! Kard is a preposition meaning ‘ near," or ‘ to,’ 
1! Phokaf, in Hindi, means ‘ for nothing," * gratis.’ 


43 Mark the termination wu in the imperat 


over, ia not confined to guch verbs alone, especially in poctry. For instance, in the Rdimd 
“0) we have: Sunw matimanda defi aba pird, where «nu ig used for the ordinary #no, 


1! A peculiar form of Chhattisgarhi, where, for the genitive case, 


ive, which is peculiar to the roots ending in}. The tee, how- 


yaya (Lankd kanda, 


instead of the singular form hd, the 


plural form kv is used, It does not change with the genrler of the following word ; for example, see further 
on, whore Rdjd ke bite chita occurs, instead of Rdjd HM bdta ehita, 

15 This yaricty of fish jumps about in shallow water, and is compared ton GindA, 
much given to dancing and jumping about, 

18 Gandawa is a contemptuous form of Gandi, as KalarA is of Kalira, and Ahir’ 
on, They have been used in these forms so as to rhyme with the natnes of the fishes mentioned, 


1? The ghasard fish is also known as boda, 


tiller, supposed to be a drunkard. 


1! Tho aichhd is alwo called rechhd, 11 lias an oily appearance, 


covered. Ita price is given as equivalent to a ‘Teli, or oilman, who covers the eyes of 


yoked to the oil-pross, 


19 Tho sogihd, » name apparently derived from ainda, an elephant's ' trunk," hos 
snout, resembling the tongs of a Sundr. Jt wwallows othor fish aa the Sunir congumoa othory' gold, ~ 
30 The fad, or ridd, is tenacious of life and takes a long time to kill, just ag rice fried by a Dhuri of 


Dhurwé is hard and takes long to crush, 
| ®1 The baAjd, or bijahiwil, is slippery, like a Baniya, and is believed to incroase the quantity of blood! ® 


in the body, as does wealth in the case of the Baniyi, 


73 The bhdkura, known also as 


Shundd, is m powerful fish and sometimes breaks 


in which it is kept, like a powerful ‘Thikur or Rajpat, 


23 ‘This ic n delicate fish, which dies if the water is made muddy, ao 


regarded as delicate, 


71 This variety of fish is hairy, like a sannydst, 


a tuft (jaf), 


23 Tho bhedo is covered with thick scales, 


covered with wool, 


aman of low caste 


of Ahira further 


which moans * aluggish,’ and is com pared toa Kaliir, or dix. 


and haa small eyes, which look as if 


his bullocks whan 


a long trunk-like 


the earthen weasel 


it it likened tom Papde, who is 
oF ascetic, who wears his hair matted and twisted in 


As the sheep of @ Gadariyé, or Gareriy® (shepherd); are 
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Salgata bamt™ Bombiad ERS = 

Kira jtyi™ Ahird mola ; 

Khokhasi™® machhari Goud ka mola ; . 

Jhori? machhari Binjhwéra mola ; 

Salagi® machhari Dewdra mola ; 

Kakré"! Mardanid™ ke mola. 

_ Here the jingling verses break off, and the story is continued in prose, as below — 
Yetaka** sunake Raja Kevatina lé*4 got? kard-mé™ mérig. Taba 6ld bhajid™ kt bhaére 

ligis, Jaba Kevatina au Raja ka bite chita bhais,™ taba nokora mana’® kihin™ ki Kevatina hara*® 
biita bdta maf jilat hai, jd akara hatha btha 14 dhara leve. Taba Kevatina dara ke médre bhdge 
hai. Abaka tabaka Raja Kevafina ke b3ha (4 dharlis titake judra,"' Kevalina hara suruja 
dahara achard lavdis aur jara bara ke rékha bhaigais, Tab Raja ghara lahutd dis. Puna 
giva ke laikt-mana Kevald se kihin, told to suisa ghariyira dhora ddria, tikara khdlara Kevafina 
hara salt gais. Taba Kevaté kahis, kaun lag sat gai hai t Taba laibi-mana batdin li ohicha,*? 
lag satt gaia hai, jauna rékha pare hai. Taba Kevatd hara aifa lugard ke bolavdra dihia aur 
site dina jagarahi dekhis, ta diy ke tema me Kevatina hare ularia aur Kevatd audhd™ bolia la 
mot aneka sundara rahei, to Réjé mold dharata rahis hai ; taba mal satf gayed au Bhagaviin se 
apana riipa m4je@ ki mola birt jhunali™ bi janama de, Kevatina bhitiije chand muri) lf 
saba kot Ehéiya, dna ka bhitiije lé kot na khaya. 


36 ‘The édmf is an ee!.like fish, and wriggles and twists like the sacred thread of a Brihmay. ‘The 


word salgata, which qualifies it here, is a vernacular corruption of sarkat, i.c,, sarckti hal, from sarabond, 
io ‘ move," or ‘alip," which also conveys the idea of wriggling, anake-like motion. 

37 ‘This fish is eupposed to be stupid like an Ahira (cowherd). There aro many proverbs in the ver- 
neeulars of northern India referring to the stupidity of the Ahiras. 

84 ‘This fish is unshopely, and is compared with the figure of a Gand, 

%9 The jkorl fish keep together in shoals, just as the Binjhwiir tribe go about in parties, Jhori is a 
form of jAolf, from jhol (Hindi), a * batch’ (of eggs), a ‘ litter" (of pigs), and so, metaphorically, a * number.’ 

40 The zaldgi, saldngt or sardagt, is compared with the musical instrument of the latter name used by 
Dewlirs, who are very fond of catching this fish. 

41 A crab grips tightly with its claws, a3 © barber does with his hand. 

48 A barber ia called mardaniyd because he shampoos (marian bern). 

4% Yetakd = ifand (Hindi, itnd). 

a Ld = ko, & proposition borrowed from Marfithi. | 

35 Giofd kard md is w peculiar idiom, meaning literally ‘in the pebble.” Here md is used for ac or le 
oi Chhattisgarhi, 

13 Bhajid is a preparation of gram, and is, of course, light. 

87 Bhaie would be Adi in modern Hindi, or bhai in the Baghelkhagdi dialect, This form is ugually found 
in the past tense, Tulesi Dien often uses it, e.g., Bhd pramoda mana mifi galdni (Ayodhya kb. 220). 

13 Mana ia a plural affix, borrowed from the Oriya mdne or mdna; but, while in Oriya the form 
changes according aa it ia used of animate or inanimate things, in Chhattisgarh! no change is made on 
this account, 

o0 Kihin ig a peculiar form of kahin, that is, kahd, * amid.” 

40 Hara ia o definite article peculiar to Chhattisgarhi. 

dl Titake judro moans ‘at that time.’ Titabe representa the Hindi titne. sees stems atoecear 
midday, but ia used in Chhattisgarhi in the sonse of * time,’ ‘ moment," | 

42 Ohicha la equivalent to the Hindi ust; the particle cha is added for emphaais. 

“a Sudhd, or suddhd, ia generally weed in place of sahita, ° with.” Scie is ls ‘shuivadend \e-tha tee | 
tlon se. 

44 Jhunaki ia o woman whote anklots make jhunjhun noise, hence « young: women, Cl. Aruna 
farani nakha jyoti Jagamagita jhunjhun karata piyo paijaniya. (Stradilea.) 

i§ Afurrd ia fried rice which a wer breakfant in Chhatinga and adjoining Oriya Staten Tt in 
derived from munind to chew, Murré ia always chewed like pin or betel leaves. ; 
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TRANSLATION, - 
(There was) a Kevatina who used to live in a small cottage with many doors, 
inside which she used to adorn herself, tying her hair in beautiful knots and fixing 
a golden comb therein. Eyen on rainy days, when the road was slippery, the 
Kevatina would stroll with mincing gait to the bazir, While others sat in nooks and 
corners, the Kevatina used to sit in the middle of the bizir on a golden chair, with 
a silver tray (before her). (Once) the RijA came up to the Kevatina (and said):.Ajp « 
eat fish after paying for it; nobody eats fish without payment : so tell me, Kevating, 
the price of thy fish.” “ What price may I tell of my fish, oh Raji! The dandaud 
fish is the same price as a Gandawa;: the ghasard fish is the price of a Kalfra ; the aichhd * 
fish, that of a Teli; the sodihd fish, that of a Sundra ; the didi fish, that of a Dhurwai : 
the bafjz fish, that of a Baniyi : the bhdbura fish, that of a Thakura: the podhind fish, that of 
a Pande ; the jad chingrd fish, that of a SannyAsi ; the bhado fish, that of a Gadaria ; the wrig- 
gling bami, that of a Brihmana ; the band jiy@, that of an Abira ; the MAokhast fish, that of 
Good ; the jhori fish, that of a Binjhwir ; the salégi fish, that of a Dewfr; (and) the crab 
that ofa barber, The Raja, having listened so far, threw a stone at the Kevatina, but she 
(only) felt as if a ball of gram had been thrown at her. The Keyatina, however, made & suit. 
able reply in words, The Raja's servants thereupon said; “ This Kevatina is winning every 
point. Go and seize her by the hands and arms.” The Kevatina then fled through fear, 
The Raji would have secured the Kevatina by some means, but at that moment she held out 
the skirt of her dress to the sun, Whereupon she was com pletely burnt and turned into ashes. 
The Raja then returned home. After this the village boys Said to the Kevata (her husband) : 
“ The Kevatina has committed sa/f, thinking that thou hadst been eaten up by alligators and 
erocodiles, The Kevati asked: “‘ Where did she commit sali?” “There, where the ashes 
are" (they replied). Then the iLevati made a vow to offer Up seven pieces of cloth, and for 
seven days kept awake, looking at a lamp, in the flame of which the Kevatina appeared and 
said to the Kevaté : “I was very beautiful and therefore the Raja was trying to catch me, 
‘so I burnt myself and asked God to give me birth in the form of a black woman: 
Let everybody eat rice and gram parched by a Kevatina, and not (that parched) by others. _ 





MISCELLANEA. 
CORRUPTIONS OF URDU IN THE PENAL | care is taken to split up nationalities, with the 
SETTLEMENT OF PORT BLAIR, | esult that, except on matters of daily comme 


The following note is taken out of the Census | concern, the convicta aro unable to CONVers® con. 
Report of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 1901, fidontially together, 
and is wsetul toxhow how new forma and words creep , The Urdu of Port Blair ia thus not only excoed. 
‘nto Urdu owing to local conditions in different parts | ingly corrupt from natural causes, but it is filled 
of India, At Port Blair the conditions are of course | with technicalitins Arising out of loon) conditions 
most untetial, as a large number of convicts from | and the special requirements of convict life, Eve 
every part of the Indian Empire are thore collected, | the vernacular of the loval born is loaded with ther, 
sod it wis naturally essential toselect a fingius franca, | “These toclmioalities are Partly derived from English 
witch all would have to learn to a certain extent. | and are partly «pecialived applications to new uses of 
it wes equally natural to select Urdu for that pur- | pure or corrupted Urdy words, 
pose, and it is accordingly now found to be spoken The most prominent Frammutical characteriytie 
there in every possible variety of corruption and with | of this dialect of Urdu appears in the Humerd bs, 
every varietyof accent, All the convicts learn it to | which are everywhere Urdu, but are not spoken 
an extent sufficient for their daily wants and the according to correct Urdu custom. Thus, the 
understanding of orders and directions, [t is dleo the | convicts and al} dealing with thom count up to 26 
vernacular of the local born, whatever their descent. regularly, and then, between the tons simply ale 
The small extent to which many absolute strangers | the units, instead of using special terms, eg. 
to it, such as the Burmese, inhabitants of Madras, i | la, 
and #0 on, master it ig One of the safeguards of the | will «i, num! , 
Settlement, aa it makes it impossible for any goneral | Pdnch sau tls chhe, twelve thoumnd five hundred 
plot to be hatehed, In barracks, in boats, and on | thirty six, He would never say, even if born ‘and 
works where mon have to be congregated, every bred in Hindustani proper, ddrd Aasde pdnch eon 








FEsavany, 19S : 











chhattte, Ties oanviot imliss be aridimaod tn theaaceh hawks who sells uxticles of ‘Sonam attire and 
manner, or he will most probably misapprehend  familinr wants, and pattfwdid existe for thoge familiar 
what issaid. Thero is on analogy to thig custom | with the language for the’ belt-wearer, #.¢,, the 


in French Switaerland, where it is common to hear | 
seplantc for seventy, and nonnante for ninety, 


The following words have been heard even in the | who are being constantly o 


mouths of aes umble to make themselves 
" Bijan—Thia ments now a barrack for convicts 
as distinguished irom a barrack for troopa or police, 
though various corruptions of “barrack” are 
algo wed forthat purpose. It is really English in 
origin, and represenia the word “ division," the cor- 
nip having taken place on vulgar Urdu lines. 
Thus “di” bas dropped out, v has become & and 
the ch sound of ai has become J, quite according 
to custom. Originally the convicts were divided 
into “ divisions,” each of which slept in a barrack. | 
Henee the present application of the term 
Tdpé,—Thia means a convict “station,” It is 
really good Urdu for an “island.” Originally all 
the convict stations were situated on amall islands 
in Port Blair Harbour, Henes its present application 
to any convict station, inland or on an island. 
Sikshan.—Thia means now either the “sick ligt," 
or the Female Jail, It is the English word 
“eeotion.”” Originally the major division of the 
convicts waa into sections, of which No, XVII was 
the convalescent gang, the sick and unable to do 
any or full work. ‘The women were of course all in 
the Female Section, Henee the prosent double 
application of the word, kopt in existence no doubt 
in the firat case owing to the likeness of “ sikehan" 
to the familiar “sik-mdn"' of the Native Army 
Hospitals, Sattrd Bijan, i.e., XVUth Tuvision, is 
also in common use for “ convalescent gang," 
Waipar.—Tho first jail’ constructed in the Settle. 





Derti. 


ment was on Viper Island, so named aftor Blair's | 


ship. It is now dwarfed by tho great Cellular Juil 
on Atalanta Point, so named after a man-of-war 
of Blair's day, which is the Jail por excellence, 
much to be avoided im the eyes of the convicta, 
the other is simply woaipur, Another mighty jail 
was in 1901 being constructed at Minnie Bay 
(named after another by-gone gunboat), and it would 
have been interesting to gee what popular term 
would be applied to it, had it ever been completed. 
Hy the way, Goplakabang ig already Gobang in 
common parlance anid soript, and the name is likely 
to have “no derivation " in days to come, 

Dh6bi.—A waaherman, and tdldeh, search, are puro 
Urdu, but they are two of the first words picked by 
Burmans and non-Indians, and it is curious to hear 
then in the midst of an otherwise purely Burmese 
sentoncr. 

» Péti Afear, for “ petty officer,” is unquestionably 
referred by Native speakers to the pif, belt, they 


all wear, and not to the English word, I have heard | 


them spoken of simply os pitied, the mon who 
wear belts, thoagh in ordinary Anglo-Indian alang 
pithedtd, translated into “boxwalluh,” is the 


Se 


Tiestnger or peon, 

Tétal.—In common ‘use among the convicta, 
counted for all ports 
Of reagong, Petty Officers are told off to count 
| them in batches, and as each finishes his batch 

he brings up his “total.” Ttal karnd, to compare 

| the totals, | 
| Dipdinane for Department: means the Forrat 

Department, that being the first separate depart- 
ment created at Port Blair, 

Dipdtvant Sdhib—Forest Officer. Dipdtmant- 
rend, a couvict told off to work in the Forest Depart- 
ment, 

Site Sdhib— Shir shortened from “ overseer * 
for ita likeness to the common Indian word ahir, 
atiger. An European overseer of convicta, 

Sigual’.—For signal = asemagram, There waa in 
1901 an elaborate system of semagraph signals 
at Port Blair worked by the Military Police, 

Tikal, tikatliv.—A ticket-of-leave, also its holder, 
Tikatwild, « man with a ticket-of-leave, a gelf- 
supporter. Tikat ig also used for tho wooden 
“neck.ticket " worn by labouring convicts, 

Purmieh.—Promotion. This is in common we 
amongst the Military Police, and also amongst the 
convicts, who are constantly being transferred from 
class to class on “ promotion," 

ranged in 


Kilda, clasa.—The convicts are 

Closets. 

* Stitmdn, Sitamndn,—Sick man, used for a convict 
whenin hospital: hence for any human being on 
the “sick-list " : hence, agnin, for any Government 
animal on the “sick-list,” ¢.g,, an elephant, pony, 
bullool. 

él, roil, originally @ railing, now any kind of 
hedge or fence, 

Rdshon, ration.—The labouring conviets are all 
| rationed. Rdshon-met, ration mate ; fe., the convict 

told off to help the cooks to keep and distribute the 

rations. 
Didh-lain, lif, the Milk-lines, te., 6 place where 
milch-oattle havo onoe been kept. Two or more 

Places are so named. 
 Lanbd-toin (the Long Line), © woll known long 
straggling village in the Northern District, 

Naminaghar, fil, Pattorn-house, The name of a 
village, o convict station and some quarries, because 
asaroplo (maniina) house (ghar) for convicts, aocord- 
ing to which men on ticket-of-leave must build their 
huts, was here set up by the Government, 

Nimak-bhattd, galt-pans.—More than one place 
is 80 called beenuge of a former salt factory on the 
spot from sea water, 

“Portland Cement " becomes simin, simint, and. 
# ital 7 = 

“ Moss, meas-house™ perce steseere as Derevce 
being « mixture of Eng. “mee” and am 
bil, howe, 
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Kwongtung, the name of a local ship, becomes | 


Kultin, 

fie, the Hindustani word for “ twenty“ is used 
by some of the convicts in giving their numbers ; 
thos, when asked hig name and wumber, a man will 
reply: “ Big 172." By thig he moans “ No. 1725." 
A good many years ago the numbering of the 
convicts wae recommenced from the beginning and 
the geoond series were distinguished by the English 
letter B, , 


Among building terms the following are com. | 
monly in wee: Hdtpilgt for wall plate; Baten for | 


batten ; Linjaish for kingpost ; hirnis for screen, 
Hanyling.—My kitchen lately required some 
repairs to the roof, and as these were being delayed 
I made some enquiries from the cook, and received 
the following reply: “kuchh nahin fad : hangling 
abhi nahin dyd"': nothing has been done ; the angle 
iron has not yet come, I have also heard hingain 
ased, which hag 4 much more Urdu sound, 
Motarpha,—This now practically obsolete term 


still appears in the annual budget for the Anda. 


man Islands. E.g., in the Revenue items of the 
Estimate for the year 1000.01 is -—* Moturpa 
(house tax) collections.” The old moturpha, moturfa 
of the Madras Revenue was not o tax on houses, but 
On professions and trades, It was abolished tinal ly 
quite thirty years before 1901. ‘The vernacular 
word is suMerafa : Ar. Airfa, a handicraft. 


Blair are English, and the corruptions thoreof by 
the convicts nnd their native guards are interesting, 


showing thai striving after a meaning, which is so | 
prolific of verbal corruptions al) over the world. | 


E.g— 
Mocns Harriett becomes Méhan Rat. 
Perseverance Point ,, Parasn Pat & Parson Pét. 














Navy Bay §,, —"Nabbi Bag. 
Phonix Bay _,, Pinik Bég. 


Harriett wag the name of the wife of Colone! 
Tytler, a former Superintendent. Perseverance and 
Phonix were the names of Royal Ships in Blair's 
day. Shore Point is named after Sir John Shore 
(Lord Teignmouth), Governor-General, Genoral 
Barwell woa a former Chief Commissioner. There 
ia algo o large village called Antkhét (now offen 
eonverted into Réinikhét), a conscious pun on the 
name of a daughter of « former Chief Commissioner, 
who wis named Annie Kate. The largest steam 


| launch in the harbour is named The Bellz, after a 


daughter of another former Chief Commissioner, 
which haa proved an unfortunate name, for the vexss! 
i# invariably called by tho Natives “ Bellf i Jakds” 

The station of Elephant Point has been translated 


| into Hdtht Papi and Hatht Ghat, The stations of 


Navy Bay, Dundas Point, South Point, and Phonix 
Bay aro all also frequently indiscriminately called 
Chtind Hhattd, because there is now, or hag heen 
at some former time, mw lime-kiln at thee spots. 
Convicts never forget a place at which there hag been 
* lime-kiln : they hate the work so. 80, also, there 
ia @ village called Chauldari (for chiolddrt) in the 
Southern District after m former convict camp ad the 
apot ; but the station of Middle Point, a long way off 


| i the Northern District, is also commonly Imnown 
Many of the existing place namog about Port | 


to the convicts as Chauldirl for the same reason. 

Sometimes tho native names for places are mene y 
corruptions of the English words, without any effort 
at @ meaning; ¢9., Uitén for Hope Town where 
Lord Mayo waa murdered, and Mdrdé for Haddo. 
Port Blate itself ig always Pat Bil/r and Port Mowat 
always Potent, 


BOOK-NOTICE, 


Jarsa [secnirriowa, collected and compiled | 


by Pumas Cuanp Naman. In three parts, © with 
plates, ete, 


collection of Jaina inacriptions, viz,, parte 2 


iit irom | : ss 
tho remainder, which are ed in Part 3, are 


inscriptions collected’ in “Jaisalmir. Theso in. 


scriptions are all more or leas of a modern character, 
given correct » With typica) plates in illustration 











of the Achdryas, Thero are also some very useful 
and interesting illustrations, ‘The labours of Mr. 


We have received two parts of this valuable fairly 


complote list of these inscriptions for ready reference. 

In regard to the matter of theso ingeriptions, 
they relate to the establishment of Jain tem ples 
ond all matters connected therewith, the provision 
matters of interest like the Pattivali lists, general 
which means the ssterism under which the Jain 





attained to wisdom, and finally to emancipation, — 
4 bowed { ied 














A NOTE ON THE TEN PLAYS OF BHASA 4 














Tx his Introduction to the thirteen plays hadmahopddhyaya T. 

lapati Sdstri, who has edited all of them in Irit Series, attempts to 
show certain peculiar features common to all these plays. In the first place, all begin with 
the remark ndndyante lalah provisati stiradhdrah, while in plays like those of Kalidasa or 
Sidraka, a ndndi verse is actually written at the opening. All the plays in this list (except 
K- B.) use the word sthdpand instead of prastdvand, Nor is any mention in the sthdpand 
made of the author's name or fame, as is to be found in works like Sdkuntalam or M recha- 
fatikam. Moreover, in the bharatawikya, or the closing, or benedi y, verse of every one 
of these plays, invariably occurs the prayer :—" May our greatest of kings, or may our king, 
rule the land,’ 

Such striking similarity has led the MahimahopAdhyaya to conclude that all these plays 
must have been written by one and the same author, Who is the author? To answer this 
question, writers like Rajasekhara and Bana have been called as witnesses, Thus the editor 
quotes from Rajasekhara’s SdMi-muktdvoli -— . 


Ehisa-ndjaka-cakre picchékaih keipte pariksitum, 
Svapna-wisavadatiasya déhaké bhan na pivakal, 


The above verse mentions by name one of the plays under discussion, viz., 8. V., and asoribes 

the same to a poet called Bhisa. That there was a Bhisa who had established bimself as 

an accomplis playwright can be asserted on the authority of Kalidasa, In the opening 
on Of his Mdlavikignimitram, KAlidfsa asks — . 


Prathita-yasasiim Bhdea-Saumilla-kavi. pulradindém prabandh4n, atikramya vartamdna- 
kavih Kalidésasya kriydydm katham bahumdnah. 





Kalidisa, however, has justified his writ ing plays even under such conditions. But 
that is beside the point. That there was a poet called Bhisa cannot be denied. Bana, too 
in the seventh century A.p, mentions, in his Harscaritam, the peculiarities of the p ya of 

one Bhisa, He says :— 


Sitradhara-krtdrambhair ndfakair bahubhimikai h, 
Sapalikair yas6 lébhé Bhiso dévakulair iva, 


These features, says M.M. T. Ganapati Sastri, are to be found in the plays he has published, 
The whole thesis of the editor can be thus summarised. There was a poet called BhAaa, 





says Kalidisa ; one Bhisa began his plays with sitradhdra, ete., says Bina ; a Bhisa was the 
| . Note.—The following abbreviations have been tse in the article ees 7 | 


P. ¥.=Prahjadyaugandhardyanam, Mi. V.=Madhyamawidyégah, K. B.=Karabhdram, 
P, R.=Paaea-rdtram, _D. Vi Phitawikyam, U. B.=Cru-bhaigam, 
Avi. = Avimdrakam, ' 
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either of a play called Gainccebeumanie, adds RAjaéekhara ; and the puscnaisisledahelh 
of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series is very similar (according to the editor) to the other plays 
published in the same series in style and structure. Therefore, the editor has arrived at the 
conclusion that the person referred to by KAlidaisa, Bina and Rajaéekhara is one and the 
same and, further, that he is the author of all the plays under discussion. 

No one, however, would say after a second thought that this conclusion was rendered 
inevitable by the logic of the data. No one, too, should be surprised if the same data were to 
lead to an opposite conclusion. For, even such close resemblances could be duc to imitation. 
This assumption would be supported by the quotations which MM. T. Ganapati Sistri cites 
side by side from Daridra-Cdrudatta and Mrechakatikam. Verses ure to be found in the 
latter which follow or resemble those in the former, word by word and phrase by phrase. 
Could it justifiably be suggested that both are by one and the came author! He may be 

- he may be BhAsa; or he may be that lucky Dhivaka, who is ready to own up to 
any unclaimed work. Or, on the other hand, Deridra-Carudatia and Mrcchakatitam may 
be two different provincial recensions of one and the same play. This suggestion is not really 
as fantastico as it looks. A glance at the Southern and the Northern recensions of the Maha- 
bhdrala would reveal the ingenious and independent tendency, as well as the pedantic and 
solemn irresponsibility, of some of our old editors. 

But is it at all meceasary to look only to the similarities between any two works under 
such circumstances ? Would not the conclusion arrived at in such a manner appear prema- 
ture, if not presumptive! To mistake chalk for cheese betrays a hasty judgment or a ten- 
dency to avoid an undesirable, though inevitable, conclusion. Why should we not place 
the dissimilarities as well side by side with the similarities—at the least as a background to 
the picture Elimination, too, is as logical an argument as analogy. 

The object of this note, therefore, is to marshal all possible data in array for the moment 
of decision. If no conclusion be possible at this stage, reasonable suggestions may at least 
be put forward. 

With all respect to the critical acumen of MM. T. G Sastri, a casual reader like myself 
regrets to note that one simple, striking internal feature of the plays has been missed by the 
learned editor. That piece of evidence may help one, not only in discussing the age of the 

author or authors, but also in settling the authorship of the plays. That evidence, in my 
opinion, seems to be provided by the number and the characteristics of the dokas (i.4., verses 
in anustup metre). . To enable my readers to follow the discussion below, the 4lokas may be 
thus tabulated : 
Title ofthe Play. No. ofthe Mokas. Total no. of verses, 











lL. &. ¥. 27 57 
a ks 28 fifi 
os FP. RB. 7d 162 
4. Avi. 15 7 
5. Bal 37 108 
6. M. V. 32 il 
1. DY. 22 56 
& D.G. 21 52 
®% K. B. 4 5 
10. U. B. 12 ne 


From the above table it will be seen that in some plays the proportion of élokas to 
the total number of verses is strikingly greater than in others, If, for a moment, we divide 
the plays from this point of view into two groups, the division, of course, would be artificial, 
if not somewhat arbitrary. Still there is no harm in classifying S. V., P. Y., P. R., M. ¥,, 
ie and D. G, as one group, Avi., Bal., K. B. and U. B. constituting the other. 
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It is interesting to note that in no play belonging to the second group doce the firet terse 
suggest the dramatis persona, as happens, for example, in §. V., P. Y. or P. R. As tegatds 
the bharatavdlya, the usual form seems either to be a later interpolation, or is missing en- 
tirely, or is to be found in quite a different form in these four plays. (See the quotations at 
the end.) In Avi.(*) it repeats the sense of the previous verse. In Bal.(®) it is probably a 
later addition. (Cf. D. V. (e) and see below.) As for K, B.(¢), it may be mentioned that one 
MS. does not give the bheraiavdkya at all. In U. B. (*) it is not to be found in the usual 
form. (The editor, however, writes a footnote in such cases to the effect, tal préik bharata- 
vakyam iti apékgitam bhdti.) Even aa regards the stiipand, which iq supposed to be a com- 
mon characteristic of the whole group of plays under discussion, the four plays belonging to 
our second class have something interesting to say. In BAl., for example, there is no if 
sihapand after the exit of the siitradhdra, while K. B. has prastévand instead of sthépand, 
Lastly, mention may be made of the fact that in all these four plays Krsna, in some form or 
other, is praised not drily in the opening verse but also in the last, Any reference to “ Raja- 
siha, the lion of kings "’ comes so abruptly as to leave no doubt about its being a 
later interpolation. 

In our first group itself, M. V., D. V. and D. G. could be distinguished from §. V., P, ¥, 
and P. R. (For the sake of convenience we would refer to the last three as Group A!, the 
first three as Group A‘, the other four discussed above forming Group B.) In the first 
place, the opening verse in Group A‘ does not, like that in Group A1, suggest the characters 
of the play. Nor does the bheratvilya in A* appear as the usual prayer in the 4loka form. 
D. V. ( ) and Bal. have an ending identical word by word. As for the sthdpand, though we 
find it in Group A*, we are tempted to regard it as an imitation, if not a later addition in 
imitation, of the three plays in Group A’. Is there not evidence for this supposition in the 
plays themselves in verses like the opening one of D. G., viz.:— 

Nirdyavas tribhuvanaika-pardyand vah | = 
Péylid wpya-gata-yukti-karah surdndm, 

In the last two lines the siifradhdra is mentioned in connection with the prastdvand of a 
ndjoka ; nay, he is said to arrange the prastivand business in a ndjaka. Could we suppose 
for a moment that after writing plays like 8. V., P. ¥. and P. B., Bhisa or whoever their 
author was, learnt, or attempted to put into practice his knowledge of, the ndtyaddstra 1 In 
all the later plays the prastivand is the scene in which siitradhdra figures.* No, this would 
be an unnecessarily severe judgment on the poor poct. It should be noted, in passing, 
that the bharatavdl-ya in Group A‘ is consistently laudatory of Sri-Krsna. 

Now we are in a position to classify these plays into more logical groups. The first 
croup consists of 5. V., P. Y.,and P, R., which resemble each other closely and agree in differ- 
ing from the remainder. These latter form the second growp by the fact that all of them 
are clearly spurious imitations of the first group; they have certain features as, ¢.g., the 
bharatevalya, which, though different from the first group, are mutually common, If they 
do differ among themselves these differences seem to be due to the attempts of the imita- 
tors to stick to the norm as accurately as possible. One thing, however, stands dlear from 
the discussion above. The two groups are not, and cannot be, the products of one and the 
same poet. As regards the first group the touches of one and the same hand are most strik- 
ing. If, in these ciroumstances, R@jasekhara can be ahown to have referred to the same 
Svapnarieavadatia as we have now, it would not be unreasonable to suppose that Bhisa was 
the author of 8. V., P. Y. and P. RB. only. Is it possible that Rajasekhara, too, challenged 

* Ct. Naft viddrako edpi paripdrévaka éva vd eitradhdresa sahitéh somlépam yatra kurvate citrair 
eilyath wakdryctihaih prastutfeepibhir mithah amukham tab tu vijAtyam ndémnd prastdvand, pi ad 

| —Sdhitya-darpasa, VI, 31-32, 
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the olaim of Bh&sa to the authorship of all these plays and cast his vote only in favour of 
Svapnavdsavadatiam.? In any case 8. V., P.-Y. and P. R. have so much in common that one 
would not hesitate to say that the author of the 8. V. was also the author of P. R. and 
P, ¥. Even the grammatical peculiarities which the editor has shown on p. 42 of his Intro. 
duction are mostly from (and probably oocur only in) the plays belonging to our first group, 
viz., 5. V., P. ¥Y. and P. R. 

Before finishing this note, it may be better to adduce one or two instances in support 
of our view that the second group is only an imitative effort, and later than the first. Imita- 














some homely truths. The anxieties of both the father and the mother are vividly and 
separately depicted. After opening the topic before his kaficukin the ki gf SayH : 
Duhituh praddna-klé duhkhasilah hi mitarah | Tasmdd Dévi ‘dhtiyatdm. 

This natural introduction of the queen to the discussion may be compared with a simi- 

lar scene in Avi., Act I. The king on entering makes the following remarks -— 
wld makhd dvija-vardé ea mayi prasanndh 
prajndpild bhayarasam samadd naréndrdh, 
evam vidhasya ca na me ati manah-praharsah 
Kanydpitur hi satatam bahy cintaniyam, 
Kétumati, gaccha Dévim dnaya. 

What is a natural affair and has been brought about in & simple way in P. Y. has been 
artificially introduced in Avi. Even then the queen in P. ¥. is very different from that. in 
Avis It could not be otherwise, when the authors themselves bol ged to different period 

The former freely carries on a domestic discussion 
enter only to be lectured by the king !— 

Devi, vivthéd adima bahusah parikeye karlavyi bhavanti,,._ 
and so on. Though disturbed in the middle of the discussion by the glad news of Vatea- 
raja’s capture, the queen in P. Y. sits down and discourses till the end of the act, while in 
Avi., after the king’s lecture she has to sit silently till the end of the act. J} re | 
suggest that not only the authors who wrote, bu 






: While her prot 


REFERENCES TO THE BHARATAVAKY4 OR CONCLUDIN 
(*) Nanapan :— 


Auntibhéja, kim anyal te priyam upaharimi ? 
KUNTIBHOJAn :— 


G VERSES. 


NARADA, -— 
Sauvirardja, kim té bhiiyah priyam upahardm( 7 

SAUVIRARAJAR -— 
yadi mé Bhagavdn prasantah him aiah param aham icchémj 
Imdm udirnérnava-ntla-vastrém naréswaré nah pethivtm praséstu. (Bharalavdkeyan \ 
Bhavanty arg) 1] racckram 9) WY sindlen nent re ; yam.) 
simha Siig os paracakram prasdmyetu jy im api maim Artendm Raja. 

(*) DAmépanay :— 


Dévaryé, Paritciyt6 ami kim te bhiiyah priyam upohardmi ¥ 


= 
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NARADAR :— 

Prabreté yadi me viguuh saphalé mé poriéramah gamigyé vibudhdvdsaih sake. sarvaih 
DAmMODARAR -— 

gacchatu Bhavin punardariand yi, 
NARADA :-— 

Yathajidpayati Bhagavdn Ndvdéyauah (niskrdntah). (Bharatavdkyam.) 

Tindim eugar-paryantiim Himavad-VindhyaK undaliim mahim ¢kitapetriakim Raja- 

simhah prasistu nah, | | 





(") DaprarastRan :— 

ydmy és sajjana-dhanini tapbvanini putra-prandéa- viphalam hi dhig astu rajyan. 

AsvarrHima :— oN 
witéed yo sau pliLavadhédyata-bana-pdnih 
*gdm pritn né nara-palih éamitdripakeah (niskrdntéh sarve) 
‘lah prak bharata-vdkyom ity apékeitam, 
Karna-bharam. 

(") Kakyan :— 


salyarija, yotra asdv Arjunas tatraiva cb-dyatém mama rathah. 
SALYAH :— 

bidham. (Bharatavdkyam.) 

Servalra sampadah santu nasyantu wipadah sadd, 

Raja rija-gundptt bhimim tkah prasdstu nab. 


(*) DipTaRaspRam :— 
anugrhilé smi, Bhagavan, idam arghyam pddyam ca grhyatém. 
Vasupavan :— , 
Sarvam grhudmi. kim (é bhdyah priyom upahardmi. 
DipTARASTRAR :— 
yadi mé Bhagavin prasannah Lim alah param aham icchdmi. 
VAsupkyan — 
gacchatu bhanin punar daréandya, 
DipTaRasTRag :— 
yad djiapayati Bhagavin Niréiyawah (nigkrintah). 
(.V.B.—It seems a pity that Nardyana should send away a blind, old king like that.) 
Cf. BAL. 





Dévore svigatam-idam arghyam pidyam ca. 


Nirapag:— 
sarvam grhadmi, Gandharvipsarasd giyanti ; 
Niriyane nomas té stu prajiamanti ca dévatéh anéna-asura-niéena mahi ca pari. 


rakgitd, 
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NATURE STUDY IN THE SANSKRIT DRAMA SAKUNTALA. 
Ry LILY DEXTER GREENE, Px-D. 

Now let us consider one of the dramas of Kalidasa, called Sakuntaléd, Here we will find 
the same wonderful descriptions of nature as in the poem previously stuclied (Meghadtita),' 
and also a deep appreciation of the beauty of the world and of the use that a poetic mind can 
make of such splendid scenery as India affords. His nature descriptions are a Lneat 
always in delightful verse. 

This drama has been greatly appreciated by the western world ever since its appearance 
in English in 1789 from the pen of Sir William Jones. No less a poet than Goethe gives it 
the following praise : 

“ Wouldst thou the blossoms of spring ' 
Wouldst thou what satisfies and feeds ? 
Wouldst thou the heaven, the earth, in one sole word compress ¢ 
I name Shakuntalé, and so have said it all.” 

In the opening act of Sakuntald, we have a fine bit of word-painting, when the chariotecr 
speaks of the fleeing deer as Siva with his pindka, or bow. By this description he recalls the 
story of the slight of Siva at the time of Daksa’s great horse sacrifice. Siva, being uninvited, 
is enraged and with his wife appears on the scene, just in time to destroy the sacrifice and 
to wound and disperse the gods, Yajna, the ‘lord of the sacrifice,’ hastily assumes the 
shape of a deer and flees, but is finally overtaken and beheaded, Another suggestion is that 
the charioteer here refers to the story in the Vayu Purana, which says that Siva, as a monster 
called Virabhadra, pursued Yajna in the form of a fleet deer. _Whatever the fact referred to 
may have been, the description of the fleeing deer shows a wonderful appreciation of the 
niceties of detail, He notes the graceful ourve of the neck, the shrinking body to escape the 
expected arrow, the frightened attitude as the half-chewed food drops from his panting, 
partially opened mouth, and the long, graceful leaps as he soon disappears from sight. 

His picture of the excited horses— 

“Their necks with eager vying stretched 
Their crested plumelets flowing stiff, 
Their ears erect and motionless.” 
aluo shows wonderfully acouracy of observation and rare ability in portraying all the details 
of any scene. 

King Dugyante ia praised by the hermit for protecting the hermitage, and the sear on 
his arm made by the bowstrings snapping back, is a sign to these hermits that he belongs 
to the warrior caste, In this connection the mérvd plant, which Sir G. Watt would identify 
with the Sansevieria zeylanica, may be called the bowstring hemp, since the fibres were ex: 
tensively used for that purpose by the ancient Hindiis. Manu, II, 42, says that the girdle 
of the military class must be made of mired fibres, The plant grows wild under the ahade 
of bushes in the forest. When cultivated in a rich, sandy soil, and watered regularly, the 
plants are much larger, and the leaves, when full-grown, are three to four fect long. The 
fine, white fibres run throngh the entire length of the leaf. They are prepared by steeping 
the leaves in water until the pulpy part decays, then rubbing off this pulp, leaving the fibres 
clean and bare. However, the objection to this process, is that it discolours the fibres and 
henoe depreciates their value, The ordinary way is to scrape away the pulp with a hard 
piece of wood, while the leaf is held on a thin board. Thus prepared, these fibres are very 
valuable for fishing lines, fiddle strings, bowstrings, and many other purposes. It is inter: 
eating to know that the plant readily starts from slips, which issue in great numbers Fania 
the roots, and sinoe these roots are perennial, the plant requires little care. One of the pecu. 
liarities of this plant is that it has fibrous, jointed roots, and another is that its flowers | 
night-bloomers only. Every evening, fresh blossoms appear and all fall off bef ie 

1 Supra, vol. LEX, p. 191 f. , J. .e 
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sunrise. They are of a very delicate, pale pea-green colour, with a sweet perfume. They 
are said to resemble the Peruvian heliotrope, particularly as to the sweet nectar of the flowers. 

In portraying the scene, which plainly indicated that the grove was a sacred place, the 
king says— 3 

* Why, just observe : 

From hollow trunks that parrots fll, 

The rice is strewn below the trees, 

There lie the oily stones that serve 

To bruise the fruit of Ingudi.” 
The tree which bears the fruit here called ingudi is probably Balanites Roxburghit. The 
Raghuvansa, XTV, $1, refera to the use of its fruit to supply oil for lamps, and in the first 
act of the drama Sakwnlald, we have a similar reference. The Amarakoja gives as its 
synonym fe¢pasateru, which means the ‘ anchorite’s tree’; and SAyana calls it Munipddapa. 

The king waxes eloquent as he sees SakuntalA and indignantly says that to train the 
delicate form and matchless grace of such a body to penance, is like an effort to cut the 
stem of a gamf (which is the hard-wooded Acacia Suma, already noted) with the tender 
leaves of the blue lotus. The lotus is the flower par excellence of the poet. This flower is to 
the Hindu poet what the rose is to the Persian. ‘ Lotus face,’ ‘lotus hands,’ * lotus feet,’ 
are very 0ommon expressions in Sanskrit literature, used in a figurative sense to mean beauty. 
There are many kinds of lotus plants, but the blue lotus seems to be one of the most delicate, 
hence its use here. 

Referring to the coarse bark of the hermit maiden’s garment, he says that thig but 
serves as an embellishment to her delicate body. 

“ E’en with the shatvala entwined 
The water lily shows her charms, 
- The dusky spot upon the moon . 

Her splendour only elevates.” 
The 4aivala (Vallisneria spiralis, Linn.) is an aquatic plant which spreads over, and intertwines 
its tendrils around, the lotus, but, as the poet says, does not conceal its beauty, but rather 
enhances it. A peculiarity of this plant is that the male flowers, when ready to expand, 
detach themselves from the plant, and, resting on their detached petals, are borne on the 
surface of the water until they finally reach the female plants. 

SakuntalA speaks of the Lesara tree, waving its shoots, like fingers, to beckon her toward 
it. The kesara, called bakula or vakuda, is the tree known to botanists as Mimusops Elengi, 
Linn. It is frequently mentioned in the Purdaas, and in the Retndérali, Act 11. Sir William 
Jones says it is one of the flowering trees of very strong scent, which is placed in the Hindu 
heaven. Owing to its peculiar scent, the perfume is so pungent as to be stifling indoors, but 
it is pleasantly fragrant in the gardens. Its fruit is a small, oval-shaped, yellow berry, quite 
edible when ripe. 

The king says of Sakuntala : 

“ Her lip is purple, like the bud, 
Her arms appear like tender shoota, 
And charming youth is like a bloom 
Attached unto her graceful form.” 

Her friends say she has forgotten to water the fresh-blown jasmine floweras the bride of 
the mango tree. The word, sakara, used here, is a kind of mango, probably Mangifera indica, 
which is one of the common varieties seen so frequently in large groves. The freah open 


_ jasmine blossoms, as the vine twines about this great tree, are likened to fruits of the mar- 


riage of the tree and vine, while the new shoots of the mango are said to be the expression of 
its great joy. The idea of marriage between plants and trees seems to be an old Persian 
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motif, as one recalls that of Laila and Majnin. The mango is the common fruit of India, as 
common as the apple in our own country, The tree grows to be very large with denge, wide- 
spreading branches and, even after it is too old to bear fruit, is valued for its dense shade, — 
The fruit is at its best in June and July, and, for the poor people of India, is at that time an 
important article of food. The fruit, when green and about half-grown, is made into pickles, 
jam and jelly. When ripe, it is one of the best fruits in the world, Its blossoms are 
exceedingly fragrant and are the favourite flowers of Kima, the god of love. 

When king Dugyanta appears to Sakuntalé and the two hermit maids in the forest, 
their very first thought is to offer the customary rites of hospitality. The argha, an offering of 
fruit, flowers, water, etc., 15 first mentioned, and the next act of hospitality is to give him a 
place to rest. A raised seat under the cool shade of the saptaparua tree was offered, where 
he might rest and recover from the fatigue of his hunt and long journey. This tree is: #o- 
called from its seven-leaved stalke, and ifs botanical name is Alstonia scholaris, BR. Br, 
(Echites scholaris of Linnacus). This is a large evergreen tree, from forty to sixty feet 
high. Its leaves are in whorls, and elliptic-oblong in shape, with white-coloured under- 
surfaces. The flowers are greenish white, in numerous small clusters. The wood is hard 
and white, and much used to make takAtfs, which are used instead of slates in the 
primary schools. 

Near the close of Act I is a beautiful description of the way the peaceful grove is dis- 
turbed by the king’s chariot. As the horses speed along, the dust is likened to a swarm of 
locusts, glittering in the glow of the sunset and settling up on the bark—garments, recently 
washed, suspended on the branches to dry. In the midst of all this, a wild elephant, 
frightened at the king’s chariot, rushes through the grove, frightening the gentle-eyed deer 
and the hermit maidens as well, while the tangled creepers caught in the hedge cling to 
his great feet, and becoming more and more frightened he strikes his great tusks against a 
huge tree, and one tusk suddenly breaks off. 

As SakuntalA moves away from this scene, she glances back at the king in fright, and 
in doing so, her garment is caught by the kuruvaka bush. This is probably Barleria ciliata, 
Roxb., which has purple-tinted flowers and thorny branches; but Sir George Watt equates 
it with Lawsonia alba, Lam. 

In the speech of the vidigaka, or jester, he asks the king if the velasa imitates the action 
of the kubja plant of its own free will, or by the force of the water of the river. The velasa is 
the rattan cane, Calamus Rotang, Linn, Kalidisa likens it to the kubja plant, a peculiar, 
crooked water plant (‘Trape bispinosa), usually known as singhdrd, which grows on the surface 
of the water of tanks in the rainy season. Its flowers are white, opening only in the after- 
noon, The fruit is a sort of water-nut, of an irregular triangular shape with peculiar sharp 
spine-like projections. The fruit, or nut, comes to maturity under the water. It is sold in 
the market and commonly eaten raw, but is sometimes roasted. The word kuhja also means, 
in Sanskrit, humpbacked ; and this jester is supposed to be a hunchback, so there seems to - 
be a play onthe word hubja. 

In his anxiety to be near Sakuntalé, Dugyanta decides to stop here and rest from the | 
hunt, The description given is another evidence of the poet’s close observation, He de- 
scribes the buffaloes as sporting in the ponds and tossing the water about with their horns 
and refers to the herding deer in scattered groups, ruminating in the cool shade of the ateat 
trees, while the wild boars dig musfa roots in marshy pools*near-by. The musta is a kind of 
grass (Cyperus rolundus), which swine eat, and from which they are called mustida, This 
grass grows easily in any soil, but is most abundant in marshy places. The roots are 
tuberous, about the size of acorns, and cattle also cat them. When ground to powder they 
are very fragrant and are much used at weddings as perfume. Every little piece of rob 
grows readily, 80 it is very difficult to exterminate. : | i 

(To be continued.) 
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POSSIBLE ORIGIN OF THE CASTE SYSTEM IN INDIA. . 
By BIREN BONNERJEA, D.Lrrr, (Pants), Sats? 

One of the corner stones of the civilization of India, the civilization which is as ancient 
as that of Egypt, is the institution of caste. As caste holds such a prominent place in the 
economy of Indian life, and as it has been the distinguishing mark of the civilization of India 
since the dawn of history—a period of some three thousand years, if not more—it is not 
surprising that a large number of hypotheses have been put forward to explain its origin. 
But the origin of caste is admittedly lost, perhaps never to be found ; and all the well-reasoned 
explanations of some of the greatest Indian scholars have remained till today no more than 
plausible conjectures. 

The Hindus themselves, trying to explain the origin of caste, give more prominence to 
the occupational side of the system. A BrAhman writer, Mr, Ramaswami Sastri, speaking 
of the institution of caste, saya: ‘‘ According to us (i.¢., the Hindus) it is the result of a 
divine grouping according to actions and tendencies * * * which can be augmented or 
lessened by social or individual well-doing or ill-doing.”"! As Rice points out,? Sastri is 
speaking not as a scholar but as a propagandist ; “ his aim is not to show how caste arose but 
_ to.defend it as ‘the main atmosphere of cultural resistance ’ and the most unifying element 
in Hindu society. It is clear, however, that he leans towards the occupational theory, as is 
proved by his contention that the ‘Hindu race is one and entire and Aryan’"; and that 
caste is “ not based on ethnic separatencas.”? ‘Scientific investigators look elsewhere than 
to occupation for the true explanation of the origin of caste. And several other theories 
have been brought forward to explain it. 

- One of these would have it that the system owes its origin to racial differences, and that 
it is based on the supposed superiority of the Indo-Aryan races to the autochthones of India, 
the dark-skinned population of whom very little is known. This opinion, erroneous though 
it is, as we shall see, has lasted for decades, but modern investigations lend little or no sup- 
port to it, The error arose from the fact that the oldest Sanskrit word used to describe the 
system of caste is varna, ‘colour.’ European writers on India, and, following in their foot- 
steps, the native writers themselves have interpreted the word varia aa referring .to the 
colour of the skin of the people of India, and then, as ‘ caste,’ but we shall see that the word 
varia was not originally used in the sense of ‘ caste’ as we understand it today, 

The word ‘ caste’ itself or any exact equivalent for it is unknown to the Indian, and 
in the principal languages of India no expression is to be found which clearly describes the 
idea of caste. The word ‘caste’ comes from the Portuguese casla, which means ‘ race,’ 
‘family.’ Duarte Barbosa, writing of the king of Calicut, says: ‘‘This king keeps one 
thousand women, to whom he gives regular maintenance, and they always go to his court to 
act as the aweepers of his palaces * * * These are ladies and of good family [estas saom 
fidalgas e de boa casta).""* And Castanheda, one of the first European writers on India, 
uses the word ‘caste’ ina similar sense, He writes: “There fled a knight who was called 
Fernio Lopez, a man of good caste (family) [homem de boa casta).’ Originally, therefore, 
caste referred to family rather than to racial differences. The nearest Sanskrit equivalent of 
the word is jdti which means ‘ race,’ ‘ people,’ ‘ caste’; but jati was not originally used to 
describe the system. ' 

1 Quoted by Stanley Rice, Tho Origin of Caste," The Asiatic Rewiew, xxv (1929), p. 147. 

3 5. Rice, loc. cit. 

2 8. Rice, loc. cit. | 

4 Livro de Duarte Barbosa (No. VII, Colleccno de Noticias para a Historia e Geografia, etc., Academia 
Real das Scienciaa, tomo ii [Lisbon, 1812]), p. 316, quoted by Col. (Sir) H. Yule and A, C., Burnell, Hobson. 
Jobson, A Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words and Phrases (London, 1886), p. 131, #x. “ Caste.” 

5 ¥. L. de Caatanheda, Historia do descobrimenta ¢ conquista da India (Lisbon, 1833), iii, 239, quoted 
by H. Yule and A, ©, Burnell, loc. cit, 
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A third important suggestion as to the betigai of caste has recently been : ail by 
Rice." According to him the origin is to be looked for in the Tamil word kulam (Skt. kulazi), 
which would probably result in proving that totemism is at the bottom of it. He is also 
of opinion that caste is a Dravidian institution. He says that “the Aryans found a system 
resembling caste already in foree amongst the Dravidian inhabitants and that they adopted 
and modified it to suit their own purpose.’ He argues at great length to prove that the 
Tamil word mentioned above, meaning ‘clan’ or ‘family,’ must have referred to totemic 
families, and is the clue to the solution of the mystery. 

Thus, we see that the three principal suggestions as to the origin of caste are : 

i, Occupational ; 
ii. Somatological ; 
il. Totemic. 
In the present paper it is intended to examine the evidences as to their validity, and to reject 
or accept any or all of them. 

Before we can do m0, jit is necessary to understand what exactly is meant by Caste, and 
how it is constituted, ‘‘ Caste may roughly be described as a system whereby an individual 
is born into a well-defined section of society, the mere fact of which obliges him to follow a 
certain traditional path thenceforward. A man's caste determines for him nine-tenths of his 
existence ; it prescribes rules regarding whom he shall marry and when ; his avocation, his 
choice of friends, what he shall eat and—more stringent than this—what he shall refrain 
from ecating.”® Sénart, speaking of marriage restrictions, says “ La loi de la caste est une 
loi d'endogamie par rapport d la caste, d'exogamie par rapport ala famille."2 And Wester- 
marek, one of our greatest authorities on the question of marriages, says that endogamy is 
the essence of the caste system." 

Taking the first of these hypotheses, we at once see that the division by divine will of 
the population of India into four principal castes is, to least of it, puerile in the extreme, and 
cannot for a moment be taken into serious consideration. The justification for this belief 
in divine interference is found inthe Purwe-éiMa, one of the latest hymns found in the Vedic 
collection." Caste, we are told, did not exist in the primitive society of Vedic times, though 
the conditions out of which it in all probability arose were already present. In the Purwga-— 
siikta we read that when the Purusa was created, the Brihmana issued from his mouth, the 
Ksatriya from his arma, the Vaidya from his thighs, and the Sidra from his feet.12 ‘The 
first three—the priests, the warriors and the farmersa—were believed to be the Aryans and 
wore twice-born ; whereas the Sidras alone were once-born, liable to various disabilities, and 
were the slaves of the other three." Moreover, Manu, the ancient Hindu lawgiver, adds 
that when theae four castes were created, special duties were laid to each and all of them. 
The Brihmana’s duty was to teach, study, sacrifice for himself and for others, and to receive 
and give alms, To the Ksatriyas the duties of protecting their fellow beings, of studying, 
of giving alms, of sacrificing, and of keeping away from sins were allotted. The Vaisyns 


a Stanley Rico, “ The Origin of Caste," The . Avintic Review, xxv (1929), Hos, si, ae, 
: Stanley Rice, loc. cit., p. 151. 
* B. Bonnerjea, “Caste and Democracy,” Orice [Journal of the International University Club], 

vol. i, ‘No. 1 (Washington, D.C., June 1920), p. 2 

* fmile Sénart, Les Castes dans [Inde, p. 24, quoted by B. Bonnerjea, L’Ethnologie du Bengale, 
Paris, 1927, p. 12. Compare other authorities cited in the latter work. 

‘0 E. Weatermarck, The History of Human Marriage,5 (New York, 1922), vol. ii, p. 59. 

1 J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Terts on the Origin and History of the People of India, London, 1868-1884, 
vol. i, pp. 160, 157. 

13 Cf, A. A. Maodonnell, Vodic Mythology [Grundriss dor Indo-arischen Philologie, Strassburg, 1897 
pp. 121. efit ne 


13 Cl. Instituics of Manu, vill, 270, 272, 279, 280, 414; xi, 13, 64. j aS 
tr. by H. H. Wilson, vi, Sikta XC, p. 12, 3, 64, 65, 66, 67, 127, 121; Rgveda, 
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had to look after the cattle, give alms, sacrifice, study, and employ themselves in trade and 
business. Lastly, the Sidras had only one duty allotted to them, viz., to serve the other 
three without complaint. 

That occupation or, as some would have it, integrity of life had some part in the determi- 
nation of an individual’s caste seems also to be a reasonable supposition in the light of certain 
texta in the ancient books. Nahusga, who had been condemned to take the form of a serpent, 
asks Yudhisthira the question: ‘‘ Who is a Brahmana, and what is the object of worship ?” 
Yudhisthira replies :. ‘‘ The man in whom are seen truth, liberality, patience, virtue, inno- 
cence, devotion and compassion—he is a Brihmana according to religious traditions.” The 
serpent answers: ‘‘ But in Siidras also we meet with truth, liberality, calmness, innocence, 
harmlessness, and compassion, O Yudhisthira.’ The sage replies: “‘ Whenever a Sfidra 
has any virtuous characteristics and a Brahmana lacks it, that Sidra will not really be a Sidra, 
nor that Brihmana a Brihmana, The man in whom this virtuous character is seen is a 
Brahmana, and the man in whom it is not secn is a Sidra.’ The serpent proceeds: “ If 
you regard him only as a Brihmana, whom his conduct makes such, then casté ia of no avail 
until deeds are superadded to it.” Thus pressed, Yudhisthira admits the confusion! of 
castesin the actual world, and concludes that good conduct and fulfilment of preecribed ceremo- 
nies are alike necessary.“ In another place Muir says: “ There is no difference of castes. 
The world having been at first created by Brahma, entirely Brahmanic, became separated 
inte castes in consequence of works.” Again, Bhrgu, being asked what constitutes caste, 
replies: ‘‘ He who is pure, consecrated by the nature and other initiatory ceremonies, who 
duly studies the Veda, practises the six kinds of work, and the rites of purification, who cats 
of offerings, is attached to his religious teacher, is constant in austerities, and is devoted to 
truth, is called a Brdhmana. He who is unclean, is addicted constantly to all kinds of food, 
performs all kinds of work, has abandoned the Veda, and is destitute of pure observances is 
called a Saidra.’’™ At the present day, however, the occupational theory has very little of 
support. Brihmanas, for instance, are found following all kinds of professions, as also trade 
and even the sale of liquor and leather goods which are theoretically restricted to the Sunyi 
and Caméar castes respectively. ‘' But there are exceptions, ¢.g., on the Malabar coast, where 
the Namputiri Brahmana is still very particular as to the way in which he earns his living, 
and proscribes numerous occupations, of which teaching is one. In some parts a man is 
brought to book if he neglects certain socio-religious observances, such as giving his daughter 
in marriage before she attains the age of puberty, investing his son with the sacred thread, 
or performing the érdddha ceremony. But in others these matters are not regarded as 

yerning any one but himself.'''8 

The second hypothesis of the somatological basis of the division into caste arose, as we 
have seen, from a wrong interpretation of the use of the Sanskrit word tarna meaning 
‘oolour.’ In the ancient books of the Hindus society was divided into Brihmanas, Keatri. 
yas, Vaiéyas and Siidras. The priesthood and its duties, legal and educational authority 
are reserved to the Brihmanas; military service to the Kgatriyas; cattle-breeding, agri- 
culture and trade to the Vaiéyas,; and all kinds of menial work to the Siidras. Of the four, 
* the first-named are described as white, the second red, the third yellow, and “re foursn black. 
Partisans of the Aryan theory have seised upon this description to prove their origin, and have 
interpreted the epithet ‘ white ’ of the Brihmanas as referring to their Caucasian affinities. 
Tig The word confusion is significant for it shows that even in those days the caste system wna 
lg Sa from J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, vol. i, pp. 193-135. 

16 J, Muir, Origine! Sanakrit Texts, vol. i, p. 140. 


: een 4 “at tai i¢ Treads, vol. i, p. 142. 
1 EF. A. Gait, in General Report of the Census of India, 1911 (London, 1914), p. 388 3 496. The 


Brahmans of Bengal perform any exeopt the meanest trades ; generally speaking, they are cooks, 
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But they aro at a loss to explain the epithet ‘red’ of the Ksatriyas. Although such is the 
description of the four castes, there is no passage in the Sanskrit books which expresely says 
that the ‘ black" people were non-Aryans ; neither are we told that the former three were 
Aryans. This interpretation of the word ‘ white ' has causéd great amusement to one recent 
author, who writes: “ Wenn man behauplet, dass die weisse Farbe der Brahmanen seine 
europdische Affinitdt verrate, und die dunkle Farbe des Sudra seinen autochthonen Uraprung, 
dann fragt es sich, wie die rote Farbe des Kaatriya und die gelbe Farbe des Vaisya zu erkldren ist, 
Ist bei den rotfarbigen Keatriyas vielleicht an dis Rothidule Amerikas und bei den gelhen Vaisyas 
an die Mongolen zu denken 1 Oder sind die Hindus ein Konglomerat der bekannten BLUMEN- 
BACH’ schen Menschenrassen! Diejenigen also, dia behauplen, dass das indische Kastenwesen 
auf einen Rassenunterachied sich grindet, vermigen fiir die Existenz der beiden anderen Farben 
(rot und gelb) keinerlei Erklarung beizubringen."" As to the Mongoloid element among 
the Hindus, proofs have been adduced to show that it undoubtedly exists ;*° and this is 
especially the case in the eastern provinces, where for centuries the people have come into 
contact with the Burmese and the Chinese. 

The colour differences ascribed to the four castes are better explained in this manner. 
The Brihmanas were regarded as white because of the superiority of their avocations and the 
supposed purity of their lives ;*! the Ksatriyas as red because being warriors they shed 
blood and Wecause of their fiery nature ; the Vaiéyas as yellow because they handled yellow 
gold in the pursuit of trade and also because agriculture in which they extensively engaged 
suggested the vision of ripe, goldencorn. The Sidras were painted black on account of their 
occupations ; as the servitors of the other castes they performed dirty and menial work. The 
differences of colour, according to this explanation, became merely symbolic of the respective 
ocoupations of the castes. ) 

In the dawn of Hindu civilization there were but two castes, the conquerors and the 
conquered. In the opinion of Muir and other authorities the Aryans found themselves a 
conquering white minority among the subject dark-skinned population, whom they graci- 
ously considered as the personification of all the vices. In the sacred books of the Hindus 
frequent mention is made of the black skins. In the By Veda, Indra, the sky god, is con- 
stantly invoked by warriors, and as a great god of battle he is more often called upon than 
any other deity as the helper of the Aryan races in their conflict with earthly enemies. and in 
subjugating the black-skins.2" But, as we have said before, the Sidras, in spite of their 
black colour, are never mentioned as non-Aryans. If their black skins alone were sufficient 
to class them as non-Aryans, then it would also be evidence of the non-Aryan origin of the 
Vaisyas and the Kgatriyas, who are described respectively as yellow and red. The only 
distinction made in the ancient books was that the learned were called Arya and the savage 
aborigines and the illiterate were designated Dasyu. 

(T'o be continued.) 











19 Bhupendranath Datta, “Das indische Kastensystem,” 


ore y  Anthropos, xxii (1027), p. 147, “If 
it ia affirmed that the white colour of the Brihmana reveals his European affinity, and the dark colour of the ° 
Stdra his aboriginal origin, then the question arises os to how the red colour of the Keattriyaa ig to be @x- 
plained. With regard to the red-comploxioned Kgattriyas are we to think of the red-skins of America 
and with regard to the yellow Vaiéyas, of the Mongolians ? Or, aro the Hindus a mixture of the well-known 
races Of men of Blumenbach t Thoges, therefore, who nasert that the Indian caste system is based on o 
racial difference are unable to find any explanation for the existence of the other two colours (red and 
yellow).” . : 

0 Ci. B. Bonnerjea, L'Ethnologie du Bengale, Paris, 1027, p. XII; Appendix B, No. 2. 

21 In Oldenburg white is the colour of innocence (L. Strackerjan referred to by B. Bonnerjea, A 
Dictionary of Superstitions and Mythology (London, 1928], p. 288, ¢.v. '“ White "), ¥ 

22 Rg Vedo, IM, 30-ix; I, 190-vili; A. A. Macdonnoll, Pedic Mythology (Strag@burg, 1897), p. 62. 
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IS 8, THOME IN CIVITATE IOTHABIS ! 
Ey Tse Rev. H. HOSTEN, 8. 

Mrs. T. K. Joseph asks (Catholic Register, 8. Thome, April 1930, p. 23) what we have to 
think of Iothabis, which in the Codex Fuldensis of the famous MS. of the Latin Diatessaron, 
written for, and corrected by Victor, Bishop of Capua, in 546 a.p., is given in the entry of 
St. Thomas’ death. The words cited are: Thomas in India Civitate Jothabis. Is Iothabis, 
he asks, at Mylapore or at some place in North India ? 

We answer that the presumption is in favour of Mylapore, whatever the spelling 
of the Coder may be. As we cannot twist the tradition away from the tomb at 
Mylapore, we have rather to twist the unknown name Iothabis in such a way as to 
satisfy Mylapore. 

But, first of all, we should like to know where Mr. T. K. Joseph gets his information 
from. Tha Catholic Encyclopedia, New York, «.v. Tatian, says that the Codex Fuldensis of 
the Diatessaron is of about 545 a.D. Satisfied with the date 546, we should like to know 
who was responsible for deciphering the name from the Codex, as even the slightest difference 
of reading might greatly operate in favour of Mylapore. If the reading were possibly Solhabis 
or Kolhabis, Soshabis, Koshabis, we would at once think of Shola, Kolha, Sosha, Kosha 
(Coromandel). If it were Molhabis, we would think of Molhabur, Molepoor (1330), Mylapore. 
We have still to account for the name Lapis applied by a Flemish sailor to Mylapore about 
1502 a.p. Could that have come from the ending of some name like Tothabis, Iolhabis, 
Iolhapis ? Or have we in it only the ending Japur of Mayilapur ! lf the name were legible 
as Calhabis, Kalhabis, Colhabis, Kolhabis, we could compare it with the forms of Calamina, 
i.e., Kalamene, Karamene (Pseudo-Hippolytus), Kalamite (Pseudo-Dorotheus), Calamina 
(Pseudo-Jerome or Pseudo-Sophronius), Calamina (St. Isidore of Seville, born about 560, died 
636), Calamina (Brit. Mus. Syr. Add, Cod. 17193, fol. 80, of the year 874), Calamina (Barhe- 
bracus, thirteenth century), Kalamina (Anonymous Greek writer, published with the writings 
of Oecumenius), Calamia (Bede, the Venerable £). 

In case Tothabis has been correctly read from the Codex Fuldensis, there remains the 
possibility that the name was misspelt on the part of the scribe of that Codex or on the part 
of some earlier scribe. 

Why does Mr. T. K. Joseph tell us that Tothabis is earlier even than the Greek writings 
of the seventh century which mention Calamina? “ No writer that we can name or date 
before the seventh century, ifso carly, makes mention of Calamina.” (W. Bi. Philipps, Ind. 
Ant., 1903, p. 148.) This appears to be Mr. Joseph's authority. He assumes it proved that 
Pseudo-Hippolytus, Pseudo-Dorotheus, Pseudo-Jerome or Pseudo-Sophronius, are of the 
seventh century, i.c., neither later nor earlier. Philipps does not mean that. We can say that 
these writings might be of the seventh century, orearlier or later. We find Calamina in a Latin 
writer, St. Isidore of Seville, before 636. We find it in several Greek writers whose dates 
arenotfixed. We find it in two Syrian writers, one of the ninth century, the other of the 
thirteenth. Shall we imagine that the Syrian writers took it from the unidentified Greek 
writers or the Latins! The presumption is that the Greek and Latin writers had it from the 
Syrians, who were nearer India. That being 60, and the tradition being what it is, the 
presumption is that Calamina refers to Mylapore ; alzo that the spelling is nearer to Calamina 
or Mylapore than Iothabis, unless all are names for the same place; also, that it must be 
possible to fix Calamina and Iothabis on the ancient toponomy for Mylapore or its district. 
‘Coromandel,’ or ‘ Karumanal’ (' black sand,’ a village on the coast north of Madras), has 
a fair chance of satisfying the requirements of Calamina. Mr, Joseph prefers to explain 
Salamina as meaning Chinnamalai (the Little Mount) of Mylapore. I shall not here discuss 
the merits of Coromandel or Karumanal in preference to Chinnamalai, Barhebracus, who 
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speaks of Calamina, connects St. Thomas’ martyrdom on a mountain of India, at Calamir 
very much inthe same way as the Malabar tradition relates it now in connection wi 
Chinnamalai. Barhebracus’ mountain of India, at Calamina, has therefore every chance of 
being the Little Mount at Mylapore, in Coromandel. Tn fact, a Syrian writer, Mar Solome 
of Perath-Maishan (Basra ?), writes, c. 1222 a.p. (and therefore an appreciable time before 
Marco Polo and Barhebraeus), that, according to some, St. Thomas was buried at Mahluph, 
a city in the land of the Indians, while, according to others, Habban the merchant brought 
his body and laid it in Edessa, Granting that Habban brought the body to Edessa, we 
should think that even those who in Mesopotamia agreed about Habban and Edessa made 
Habban bring the body of St. Thomas from Mahluph, while the others held it was still at 
Mahluph. But for the first letter, Iothabis might be compared with Mahluph, Malhuph. 
Now, we ask, whether the presumption for the Calamina of the Syrian writer Barhebraeus be 
not that it is the same place as the Mabluph of the earlier Syrian writer, Mar Solomon. 
And, on phonetic grounds only, could Mahluph, be other than Mylapore ! It cannot be 
other, considering that in 1222 the Malabar tradition, Le., that St. Thomas was buried at 
Mylapore, could not be different from what it was in Marco Polo's time (1293), and therefore 
in Barhebraeus' time. Sir Johnde Maundeville (fourteenth century) calls Calamye, the place 
of St. ‘Thomas’ tomb, a place in Mabaron (i.e., on the Coromande] Coast), that is, Mylapore. 
How long before 1222 had it been said in Mesopotamia that Thomas was at first. buried 
at Mahluph (Mylapore)? And how long before Barhebracus had the Syrians of Mesopota- 
mia, seeking Thomas at Calamina, been directed to Mylapore by the Christians in Malabar? 
Was it different for the pilgrims from Mesopotamia who, about 874, seeking St. Thomas in 
India, asked where was the Calamina of their Syriac books? Could it have been different 
for the embassy of Alfred the Great (893 a.p.), which came to India, to St. Thomas and 
St. Bartholomew, and returned successful ? 

If Calamina and Mahluph can both refer to Mylapore, are we asking too much by seeking 
to identify both Calamina and Iothabis with Mylapore ! 

We need not use in our discussions the name Bethumah of the Arab travellers (ninth 
century). Their Bethumah was apparently not “ the house of Thomas" at Mylapore. 
Personally, I have never argued from that name in my disquisitions. Itis different 
when we find Dair Thuma (Thomas' Monastery) applied by the Syrians to a place in 

India, along the sea, “in the black island” and near to Milon, whose inhabitants 
fished pearls, 

I have argued that the Hulf or Hulfa, which we find in medizval German accounts of 
St. Thomas’ Passio, is to be compared with Mahluph, which by metathesis gives Mahulph, 
and that the name Hulf, Hulfa, goes back to the account of the Indian Bishop who, 
from the town where was St. Thomas’ tomb, appeared at Rome, about 1122 a.p., or o cen- 
tury earlier than Mar Solomon. Let it not be said that Hulf, Hulfa represents Urfa (Edessa), 
That Indian Bishop said of the place where St. Thomas was buried that the king had given 
St. Thomas possession of the town. Now, that same tradition turns up at Mylapore in con- 
nection with Mylapore in 1348 (John de Marignolli), and in 1523, when the Portuguese settled 
at Mylapore, i.c., after a break of several decades in the Christian ocewpation of Mylapore. 
The persistence of such a tradition at Mylapore, whatever the value or meaning of the state- 
ment it contains, is not accidental, That tradition must have been an old one at Mylapore 
even in 1122, say a centuries-old tradition, since it could remain the same from 1122 to 1523, 
or during four centuries. In that case, the tradition at Mylapore in 1122, that St. Thomas 
had died there and that his tomb was there, was also centuries old here in India. This would 
easily bring ustothe ninth century,in which Mr.Joseph is ready to the church and cross 
of St, Thomas’ Mount, Mylapore. That church was but the second church at Mylapore: 
for in 1348 de Marignolli mentions as built by St. Thomas, at Mylapore, a second church 
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other than the one of the tomb, which itself was also said to have been built by St. Thomas. 
The second church mentioned by de Marignolli was evidently the church on St, Thomas’ 
Mount. We have no allusion toa third church, at Little Mount, before or at the Portuguese 
advent. Having gone so far, we ask where was the church and monastery of wonderful 
size and beauty, with the tomb where St. Thomas first rested here in India, of which Gregory 
of Tours heard from the pilgrim Theodore (before 592). Can it have been elsewhere than at 
Mylapore t Let Mr. Joseph, running away from Calamina, by him placed in the seventh century, 
and from his Chinnamalai, place it in Mazdai’s territory, and let him place Mazdai's territory 
near Gondophares’, somewhere in North India. Between the seventh century (600-700), or 
between the ninth century (800-900), and 565-592 a.p., he must destroy the church, monastery 
and tomb in that Masdai territory of his, construct at Mylapore a false tomb of St. Thomas, 
and erect near it a church, traditionally said to have been built by &t. Thomas ; also a monas- 
tery ; also, on St. Thomas’ Mount, a second church, likewise supposed traditionally to have 
been built by St. Thomas ; within the same period (505-592 A.D.—ninth century), nay from the 
seventh century, he must attach to Chinnamalai the name of Calamina and the tradition that 
St. Thomas was killed on it. How far is the seventh century (600-700) removed from the tomb, 
the monastery and church of great size and beauty of which Gregory of Tours wrote before 
592? Moreover, Mr. Joseph must shift to Mylapore from his Mazdai territory between the 
seventh century, or between the ninth century, and 565-592, the pilgrimage to the tomb of 
St. Thomas which existed in 565-592. Could that have been done? Did Malabar not protest i 
Did not Syria and Mesopotamia? Did not the Christians of Ceylon? Did not the Chris- 
tians of China? If anyone protested, a pilgrimage ought to have continued to a Mazdai 
territory in the North of India between 565-592 a.p, and the seventh or ninthcentury, There 
igno trace of that. We take it then that there were no protests, because there wasno shifting 
of a pilgrimage, tomb, church and monastery from North India to Mylapore, and that Mazdai’s 
territory was not in North India, but at Mylapore. Mylapore was in possession even in 
565-592. ‘Therefore, its church and monastery of great size near the tomb in 565-592 went 
back several centuries again; also its pilgrimage. We come to the Indian monastery of St. 
Thomas with about 200 monks in the time of Zadoe (fourth century, say, between 350-390 a.D.). 
It was near Milon, the inhabitants of which fished pearls. We take it that Milon is Mylapore, 
as Meilan was in 1340. Where will Mr. T. K. Joseph reasonably try to place Zadoe's monas- 
tery? And what more do we want, even if we had never heard of Zadoe’s monastery of 
St. Thomas? Mr. Joseph has himself shown, satisfactorily enough, that there were Chris- 
tians in South India and in Malabar about 290-315. When the Passio was written (before 
600 A.D.) there was still in India, at Andranopolis where had taken place the marriage-feast, 
ie., at Cranganore, according to the Malabar tradition, the see of St. Thomas the Apostle and 
the Catholic faith, I am satisfied that Andranopolis was Cranganore, and that, as the Passio 
says, a great people had been there gained over to Christ. With these many Christiana in 
Malabar and the see of a Bishop at Cranganore from the time of the Apostle, can any one 
seriously contend that the Malabar tradition about Mylapore went wrong during the first 
six centuries? Or that, having been right for a Mazdai territory in the North during the 
firat six centuries, it went wrong during the next six [ 

The old texts (Acta, de Miraculis, Passio), far from forbidding us to place Mazdai's terri- 
tory at Mylapore, invite us to place it there in preference. In fact, once we have understood 
that Andranopolis ia Cranganore, and that the Malabar tradition is a sufficiently safe guide 
in this matter and in others, we cannot seek Mazdai's territory elsewhere than at Myla- 
pore, as we are then forced to admit from the earliest literature that St. Thomas’ last journey 
was from Cranganore to Mazdai's court. We do not understand how Mr. Joseph, who is 

-enared to identify Calamina with Chinnamalaifrom the seventh century, and therefore to place 
a tomb of St. Thomas at Mylapore from the first mention of Calamina, should seek to place 
Masdai’s territory, Iothabis, and Zadoe’s monastery of St, Thomas near Milon, elsewhere 
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than at Mylapore. Let us not forget that the agreem nd . 
writers for Calamina postulates a Calamina much earlier than the first dated or discovered 
mention of the name, and that therefore some of the undated references to it may be greatly 
older than the seventh century. Be Calamina ever so much older than the seventh century, 
there is Mr. Joseph's identification of Calamina with Chinnamalai and ours with Coroman- | 
del, or Karumanal. If Mr. Joseph is not satisfied that Iothabis should be Mylapore, he 
must find it somewhere near the sea in North India : for the Syriac Breviary, a respectable 
authority of undoubted antiquity, places Bt. Thomas’ tent and resting-place near the sea. 
Mylapore satisfies that condition, and Mr. Joseph looks in vain for a Iothabis along the sea 
in North India. The Codex Fuldensis does not say that Mazdai's territory was in North 
India or that it touched on the sea. . 

Let us now see whether we cannot make an advance with the St. Thomas question in 
other directions. 

Could people in Malabar throw light on a purse of Bt. Thomas, which was always full 
of money, a bow! always full of food, a staff with which he had nothing to fear, and a sandal 
with which he could transport himself in a moment to whatever place he liked ? I believe 
I have found. a reference to these four magical articles and to 5t. Thomas in a Hindu book 
studied at Bettiah, Champaran District, by a Capuchin missionary in 1769. The staff of 
St. "Thomas is known in the Mylapore and Malabar Christian folklore. With it he struck the 
rock at Chinnamalai and caused the perennial spring to flow. I do not know of any Malabar 
legends about St. Thomas’ sandals, From the Passio we understand that, like his pallinom 
and colobium, they would not be worn out before his death. Those of St. Bartholomew had 
lasted 26 years, as had his cloak and colobium ; they did not grow old. In China a certain 
Tmo is represented as crossing a river or the sea on a stalk of wheat; he has a staff over 
his shoulder, and a sandal hanging from the staff. In 1613, the China Christians of Tenduc 
[more correctly Iendo, i.e., India (*), according to the old Syriac books then in Malabar] were 
said to be still in possession of a shoe or slippers (sic) of St. Thomas. I understand that they 
represented St. Thomas with a shoe. That shoe or slipper (in the singular) helps us to identify 
Tamo with Thomas. Others had identified him heretofore with Thomas without the help 
of the text about the shoe. Tamo also wears a rosary. Also known in China is a certain 
Bodhi-Tamo, the son of a South Indian king, who came to China with nothing but his patra 
(begging-bowl) and his flabellum ; aleo, a foreigner from Syria, whence had come the 
Luminous Religion, who brought to China only his rice-bow] and his vestments. 'Tamo, Bodhi- 
Tamo and the foreigner appear to be St. Thomas: Now for the magical purse of St. Thomas, 
In Central India, i.c., about Malwa and Bundelkhand, people who are not now Christians 
have tattoo-marks of many kinds of crosses, some indubitably Christian in shape, one of 
which is called a purse ; another name for such a cross is ‘ the flower of the lac-insect,’ where 
the lac-insect points to Jesus. Another tattoo-mark, showing a cross within a circle, 
which is worshipped by two peacocks, and is called a sweetmeat, must be compared with 
the Bread of Tuma (Thomas), known in Manchuria, where it is formed and baked like a 
head orahand, “ because Tuma had been martyred whilst preaching, and as an atonement 
for sin.” 

Why should we not gradually bring China into line with India and Malabar? Chinese 
still came on pilgrimage to the tomb at Mylapore in 1500. The Tartars who did the same in 
1348 must have been Chinese. And now we learn from Godinho de Eredia (1613) that the 
Chinese of Chincheo (Fukhien), of whom there was a colony at Malacca, were descended from 
the Tochari or Chorii of Pliny, people settled the Caspian and Turkestan, among 
whom there must have been Christians in the first centuries. | 

Why is there a hare in the sun or moon, as I saw in the paintings or carvings of some 
churches in Malabar? I do not now recollect whether the hare was in the sun or in the 
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moon. I recollect he was in one of the two. Isa hare supposed to be in the sun and a dove 
in the moon, as is the case for North Asia ! What does the hare and the dove symbolize in 
Malabar? In Egypt we find both as Christian symbols in the first centuries. The dove 
would naturally symbolize everywhere among Christians the Holy Spirit. Why should the 
hare not symbolize Christ? In the West the Easter hare lays the Easter eggs,andon Easter 
Day the sun is believed to take three leaps on rising. We read of a hare guiding Kanishka 
to the Shepherd's tower, and of Krishna, incarnated as a beggar, which event was comme- 
morated on the moon, where Oriental eyes still see the hare stirring the elixir of immortality. 
The story of the hare in connection with Krishna only adds to the likelihood that the Krishna 
story is mostly copied from the story of Christ. One of the Bettiah books says that Krishna 
was born in the kingdom of Kans, and that the capital of Kans was at Mylapore. Replace 
Kamsa by Kaisar (Augustus), and you have a confusion between Thomas at Mylapore and 
Christ. The death of Krishna by a hunter shooting him with an arrow in mistake for a deer 
is the death of Thomas, shot by a hunter with an arrow in mistake for a peacock. 

Does Malabar know the symbol of the anchor and the Twin Fish? What do the Twin 
that the Twin Fish, widely known in China, Japan and Korea, appears in tattoo-marks in 
Central India. It would not be difficult to connect with it St. Thomas, Christ's Twin. 

Does Malabar know any legend representing St. Thomas as the conqueror of a dragon 
near the sea, as a NAgfrjuna? Or a legend in which St. Thomas or some other saint is locked 
up in an iron towerin the sea? Ora legend in which St, Thomas or some other saint opens 
the iron tower in the sea by casting against the door grains of mustard-seed ? In the West 
there is a story of the boy Joseph locked up by his father Braudyn in a room or prison of stone 
and mortar ; Jesus, coming to his help, found a little hole, and, bidding the boy to take hold 
of his finger, he drew the boy out, “ ever to be with Jesus." 

We have also in the Bettiah books the story of Vikramaditya, in whose reign Sahabani 
was born of a virgin. Sahabani's story is modelled on that of the Gospel of the Infancy of 
Jesus, and it is said that Vikramaditya offered to yield his empire to Sahabani. A contest 
arose between them. They agreed that of the two, he would reign who would issue alive 
from @ stone room after six months. At the end of six months, during which each was shut 
up in a stone room, Sahabani was alone found alive, and he begantortign. Sahabani is Jesus, 
and the VikramAditya of this legend can be no other than Emperor Augustus. 

There is also a legend from the Coromandel Coast about a tree which rose from the ground 
with the'aun in the morning, reached up to heaven at noon, and was again flush with the 
ground at sunset. Vikramaditya (this time not Augustus, but Jesus) resolved to take his 
seat on it one morning, At noon, having reached the sun, he asked as his boon a thousand 
years of reign, and obtained his request. When back on the ground at sunset, his brother 
Betti (other texts have Bali) advised him to sit on his throne only six months every year, 
so as to reign two thousand years. This story appears to come from the Vikramdditya-cha- 
ritra, but it is a Christian legend, well known in the days of Marco Polo, who says that what 
in the West was the Dry Tree (Arbre Sec) was in the East the Tree of the Sun (Arbre Sol). 
Marco Polo does not, however, tell us the story or legend connected with the tree of the Sun, 
but we find that the legend of the Arbre Sec and the legend of Vikramaditya about the tree 
of the Suri are both based on texts of the Old and the New Testament. What does Malabar 
know in this connection, and about the brother of Vikramaditya! I have some idea that 
he is St. Thomas, and that the Tree of the Sun with Vikramiditya is figured on undated 
cdinage said to come from Avanti or Ujjain. 

Let the Christian folklore of Malabar be questioned on these points. We may find in 
it the corroboration of our suspicions, that much which is regarded as Hinduism and 
Buddhism is embedded Christianity. 
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Our nomad Gujara are supposed to be responsible for the Christian traces in the story 
of Krishna, or for having spread the story over India, Why not, and why might the Krishna 
story not be regarded as a perversion of the Gospel of the Infancy of Christ ? It is not, any- 
how, more remarkable that Christos should have become Krishna than that Krishna should 
be pronounced and written in the form Kristo in Bengal. : . 

The Gujars were not all nomads. They were a settled community in Gujarit, Gujrat 
and Gujranwala, and, if they are the Guar or Gur of Persia, i.e,, the Georgians, a most war- 
like race scattered in many parts in the North-East of Asia from carly times, we expect 
them to have had a smattering of Christianity from the first centuries. In fact, they must 
have been among the White Huns or Ephthalite Huns who invaded India in the sixth century, 
Else, how did they give their name to various parts of India? The Bollandists postulate a 
Georgian original for the legend of Barlaam and Josaphat. Now, scholars will be surprised 
to hear that in 1713 Fr. Ippolyto Desideri, 8.J., reports that at Ahmadabad, the ancient 
capital of Gujarat, the tomb of Barlaam and Josaphat was visited in pilgrimage by Christians 
and non-Christians. Fr. Manoel de Figueiredo, 8.J., says the same about 1735, Both 
Fathers had passed through Ahmadabad on their way to Agra. They do not connect the 
tomb with any Christian Church ; and, though we know there was an Armenian and an Abyssi- 
nian Church at Ahmadabad in the time of Tavernier, we cannot be sure that the tomb of 
Barlaam and Josaphat was shown in one of those two churches. The tomb may very well 
have been in the possession of people once Christians, but no longer Christians in 1718, We 
are told by Friar Jordanus (before 1330) that in Lesser India (which comprised Gujarat) there 
were to be found here and there people calling themselves Christians, but not baptized, and 
knowing nothing of Christianity, who said that Thomas the Great was Christ. Were they 
perhaps Krishnaites? Or people who attributed to Christ (Krishna) one of the many ver- 
sions of the death of Thomas, and instead placed Christ's (Krishna's) birthplace at Mylapore # 

It is said that the story of Josaphat isa Christianized version of the legends of Buddha, 
ag even the name Josaphat (Joasaph, Budasif, Budsaif, Boddhi-sattva) would show, On 
the other hand, previous scholars did not know of the tomb of Barlaam and Josaphat claimed 
by Ahmadabad in 1713, They ought to be able to explain how that tomb came there, or a 
claim to having it there. The legend of Barlaam and Josaphat states that years after their 
death their bodies were brought to India and that their grave became renowned for miracles. 
That legend also speaks of St. Thomas’ death in India, of the many inhabitants of India con. 
verted by the Apostle who were living Christian lives, and of the many anchorets and monks 
living in India, who had been formed on the pattern of those of Egypt. Now, if the legend 
is laid in the reign of King Abenner in the third or fourth century, we find that indeed there 
were many Christian monks in India in the fourth century, as is shown by the Indian monas- 
tery of St. Thomas and its 200 monks between 350 and 400 a.p., and by texts in St. Jerome's 
writings. At the beginning of the seventh century we get the legend of Barlaam and Josa- 
phat in a Greek text, Can we still be so sure that the priority for the stories in the 
legend of Barlaam and Josaphat belongs to the legend of Gautama Buddha? Or that, if 
an earlier legend of Gautama Buddha was utilized for the story of Barlaam and Josaphat, 
the entire story with the names Barlaam, Josaphat and Abenner, is fanciful? Might the 
story of Joseph and his father Braudyn, which I referred to above, be only aversion of the 
legend of Josaphat kept in close confinement by his father Abenner ? 

I do not see how we can explain the tattoo-marks of Christian crosses in Malwa and 
Bundelkhand without bringing in the Gujars or the Ephthalite Huns, who in thesixth century 
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Rispirixe Ki Irmis [The History of Rajpitana], 
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Since Col. James Tod completed—just a century 


ManAManorapHYAYA Rat Banivcn | 


ago—his immortal work, The Annals and Antiquitica — 


of Rajasthan, enormous strides have been mado 
in the critical study of Indian history and, besides 
the discovery and publication of further historical 
and other records, a vast quantity of epigraphical 
and numismatic material haa become available. 
‘Tod, in the absence of these sources of knowledge, 
was dependent upon local traditions, such archives 
aa had been preserved in the States and, more 
particularly, upon the bardic chronicles, which, 
as Mahimahopddhyiya G. H. Ojhi has shown, only 


began to be recorded after the sixteenth century of © 


the Samvat and abound in errors. Theee 
old chroniclers had no knowledge of correct chrono- 
logy, and Tod had no means of testing and correcting 
their assertions, to which his eloquent pen added a 
warrant of authenticity. The time waa ripe for 
rewriting the story told in tho fascinating pages of 
Tod; and itis fortunate that the task should have 


subject, acquired by life-long research and stimulat- 
ed by personal interest in the land and people, 
render him pre-eminently qualified for the work. 
The errora in the bardic accounts, as well aa in 
vernacular compilations of more recent date, have 
now been indicated and corrected. The narratives 


of the Muhammaden historians have been carefully — 


examined and utilized where they afford relevant 
information, But the outstanding feature of this 
work ia the use that has been made of stone and 
coy ate inscriptions, 0 many of which have 
been discovered by the author himself, and some of 
which have not hitherto been edited or published. 

In the present fascicule, which is the third to be 
printed, we have the history of the promier state, 
time of the great Pratipa (Pratd@pasimha I) down 
to that of Mahirind Sajjanasimha, i.¢., from the 
reign of Akbar to the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, The story of Pratépa and his long and 
guilant struggle to preserve the independence of 
hia country is one of the most absorbing in a history 
replete with striking episcdes ; and our author doa 
justice to the subject. A full description is given 
of the fiercely contested battle fought near Haldi 
Ghit in 1576, when the imperial forces under 
‘Tod had been misled to think that Salim (afterwards 
Johingir) was in chief command of the Mughal 
troops, MM. G. H, Ojh& pomte out that the 
prince was only six years old at the time. He 
gives reason for holding that very little advantage 
scorued to the imperial side from their ultimate 








victory, 8a indeed Akbar seems to have recognized 
at the time, whence his displeagure with Mins- 
drawn by Tod is that of the physical i 

his family as they were hunted from one hiding 
place to another im the hills, how the brave Rapa 
wag unmanned by the “lamentation of hig children 
for food," and how, his funda being exhausted, 
he waa unable further to atem the torrent of Mughal 
attacks and formed the resolution of abandoning 
Mewar and of leading his Sisodiag to the Indus 
and there planting the crimson banner “on the 
insular capital of Sogdoi," when the noble devotion 
of his minister Bhima Sih, who placed at his disposal 
the accumulated wealth of a family that had for 
generations beld the first office in the state, enabled 
him to turn back and renew the struggle with fresh 
resources and energy. The Mahdmahopidhyiya 
shows that all this is largely hyperbole and partly 
imagination. He points out that from Kumbhalgarh 

in the north to beyond Keabhadeva in the south 

(a distance of some *) miles), and from Debéri 
in the east to Sirchi in the west (about 70 milea) 

the country remained under Pratipa's control. 


been undertaken by the present author, whose | The tale of the Rind’s privations and penury he 


scholarly attainments and unique knowledge of the | 


pronounces to be altogether baseless, giving detailed 
reagons for his opinion, In these matters he 
thinks Tod must have been misled by unreliable 
hearsay. The account of Pratipe’a reign concludes 
with an expression of regret that up to date no 
memorial should have been erécted in Mewir to 
the memory of go valiant and patriotic a mi 

In spite of Pratipa's misgivings, hia gon Amara- 
sithha continued the struggle for another seventeen 


' or eighteen years ngamat the Mughal troops, until 


the memorable compromise waa effected under which 
the Mahfrini’s son Karna waa sent to Jahingir's 
The fact was that, after constant fighting with tho 
Mughals for 47 years, the Rijpdta had become thin- 
ned in numbers and weary of thestruggle. In many 
families two generations, in some three, had passed 
away in this warfare, and the feeling wag gnining 
ground that a truce should be called: but the con- 
ditiona attaching to submission to the emperor and 
coming to terms. The Sardira put their heads 
together with o view to finding a way for peace with 
honour, some arrangement by which the Mahdrind 
sould not be required to submit to the indignity of 
having to dance attendance at the Mughal court. 
They decided to approach Khurram, to ascertain if 
the attendance of the eldest son, Kargs, would be 
accepted, and first of all to sound Karps as to 
having agreed, Khurram was approached. The latter 
sent word of the proposs! to Jahiingir, who appears. 
readily to have assented, granting. the Mahdrig4 “a 





gracious jformdn that would satisfy him.”! This 
farmdn is said to have been taken by Peres. aecom- 
panied by all the Sardirs to the Mahiirini, who 
most reluctantly agreed to accept it, savinai ~ If this 
be the desire of all of you, what can I, alone, do?" 
(p. 808). Although by this settlement the Mahi- 
ripi's personal honour was not directly compromis- 
od, he realized that it spelt surrender and felt it go 


bitterly that he handed over the odministration of | 
the state to Karna and retired ton life of seclusion | 


Ee Dre “Thus,” aa our suthor expresses it, 
sproximately 1050 years after Guhila came the 
“ul of the independence of Mewir,” 

Ever since this time, it would appear, Khurram 
retained feelings of warm friendship towards Karna, 
Testimony to this friendship is found on pp. 824-25, 
where we are told that during his rebellion against 
his father, and after his defeat at Bilochpur, 





Khurram visited Karna at Udayapur on hia wy | 


to Mandi, and when leaving exchanged turbans 


with Karpa, who deputed EAja Bhimasitiha to | 


accompany and help him. This is the ‘ Bhim 
Singh * of whom we find frequent mention in the 
Muhammadan histories aa one of Khurram's most 
active and capable generals. ‘This friendship with 
Karpa, however, did not persist with his aon, 
Jagatsimha, or his grandson, Rijasiiha I, with 
whom strife occurred in the latter part of Shih- 


jahin’s reign over the rebuilding of the fortifications | 


of Chitor, After Aurangzeb’s accession the tension 
became woree. There were several reasons for 
this, all of which have been clearly set forth by 


wis aroused by being foiled in his desire to marry 
Chiirumati, the beautiful sister of Milnasirhha of 


Kiéangarh, His religious intolerance towards tho | 
| caused such ruin thet had not the treaty been made 


Hindis whe powibly aggravated by this. At 
all events about this time he pursued vigorously 
his suicidal policy of destroying temples and images 
and of re-imposing and enforcing with the utmost 
rigour the insulting and detested jizya tax—a policy 
that undermined the foundations of the Mughal em- 

pire, and operated perhaps more than any other cause 
towards its ultimate d tion. It was the enforee- 
ment of the jizya that led to the writing of the 
remarkable letter addressed to Aurangzeb, which 
Orme attributed to Jagwantsimha of Jodhpur, and 
Tod to Rajasithha, and which Sir Jodunath Sarkar 
thinks was written by Sivaji. MM. G. H. Ojha dis- 
cusses the authorship of this letter at some length, 

and for the reasons stated by him, comes to the con- 
clusion that it was written by Rajasiha, In this 
connexion he points out that Rimasithha may be 
regarded as being at that time the chief of the RAjpit 
rajas in attendance al the Mughal court, and 50 
referred to in the letter as Hinduoi kd mukhiyd. 


The next Mahirin4 of apecial note was Amarasithha — 


If (1696-1710), who is still remembered in Mewly 
etaitcwline scl vine ene of his numerous 
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writes the Ma 
our suthor on pp. 847-79, Aurangzeb's rancour | 
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the forcible levy of contributions from his people and. 
the oppression on this account of the Bhiits, of whom 
some 2,000 aresaid to have committed suicide, hay- 
ing regard to the prestige possessed by this caste 
in former times in Raéjpitand and western Indi, 

A new chapter in the history of Mewir opens 
with the rule of Jagatsitnha IJ (1734-51). From 
his time onwards the power and influence of Mewiig 
gradually declined. The Marithis had become 
paramount in northern India and completely 
overawed the puppet emperors of Delhi, Having 
te Chauth from the weakling Muhammad 

Shah, they soon began to levy contributions in 
the Rijpiitini states. More than once the 
Rijpit princes attempted to form a coalition 
againet this danger, but without sucotes, owing 
to their mutual dissensions; In the quarrel over 
the Jaipur sureession between Wvarisithha and 
Midhavasimha the Mahdrind unfortunately called 
in Holkar; and from that time onwards the story 
is one continuous record of Marithh invasion, 
plunder ond oppression. The quarrels betwoen, 
the Rajpit states themselvea became more frequent, 
weakening further their power of resistance, till 
in the time of Mahirini Bhirmasirbha (1778-1828) 
we find Mewir and the neighbouring states being 
laid waste by the armies of Sindhiyé and Holkar 
and the Pindiri hordes in turn, There is no 
respite from this turmoil till the British ultimately 
nasume control, “ From the time of Jaitrasitnha,”” 
ya, “down to the 
time of Rajasiha (approximately 450 years) the 


rijas of Mewir had fought continuously with the 
Muhammadans, yet the power of Wia not 


exhausted; but in 60 years the Marhatis had 


with the English government, the whole of Mewir 
would have been merged in their dominions." 
When the negoriations for this treaty opened, the 
plight of Mewiir wag such that “the Rand's treasury 
was quite empty; such jewels a@ remained had 
been sold; the country was like a barren waate ; 
and many of the inhabitants had emigrated 
and settled in MMlavi, Hapauti and other provinces," 
Such were the conditions when Captain James Tod’ 
first visited Mewir in the suite of the British Agent 
with Deaulat Rao Sindhiyi, It was to this stricken 
land, so full of glorious memories, and its romantic 
and chivalrous people that he Inter devoted the 
best years of his life. Tod was rewarded—and no 
public servant can receive a higher or more gratify. 
ing reward—by the deep affection with which his 
name is still cherished in Riajpitind, Siar 
of the Rdjpiitdne kd Itihds will likewise bo 
remembered in that land and by all students of ite 
history, We thank him for the pleasure enjoyed 
in reading the first three fascioules of this fine work, 
and look forward to its successful completion, 


OE AW.O. 
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SIR RICHARD CARNAC TEMPLE, Bt., C.B;, C.LE., F.B;A:, F.S.A:, ete: 

By the death of Sm RB. 0. Temrre, which occurred at Territet in Switzerland on 
the 3rd March, India has lost one of her truest friends, and Oriental research one of 
its staunchest patrons, the greater part of whose long life was devoted to the study 
of, and encouragement of research in, the diverse cultures of India and the East. 
For India—the land of his birth, in which he served in various capacities for 35 years 
—and her peoples his affection was deep to the last. The son of the distinguished 
administrator, Sir Richard Temple, Bt., G.C.S.1., he was born on the 15th October 
1850, at Allahabad, where his father was then serving as a junior member of the 
Civil Service. Educated at Harrow and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, he joined the 
Royal Scots Fusiliers in 1871 and proceeded to India, where his father was then 
Financial Member of the Governor-General’s Coungil. After a few years he joined 
the Bengal Staff Corps of the Indian Army and served with the 38th Dogras and the 
ist Gurkhas. After the 2nd Afghan War (1878-79), for his conduct in which he 
received the medal and was mentioned in despatches, he was appointed a Canton- 
ment Magistrate in the Panjab, where he worked for some years, and where he pur- 
sued the inquiries and collected the material used later in many of his publications, 
e.g., in the Legends of the Panjab (3 vols., 1884-1900), Panjad Notes and Quertes 
(1883-87), of which he was the editor and to which he contributed largely, 
Wide-awake Stories, being a collection of Panjab and Kashmir folk-tales, which he 
published in collaboration with Mrs. F. A. Steel (1884), as well as in contributions 
to other publications. 

It was during his service in the Panjab that his attention became directed to the 
proverbial lore of Northern India and to the folklore of Kashmir, subjects in which 
his interest never flagged. In the midst of his duties in Burma he succeeded in 
completing the revision and editing of Dr. Fallon’s great Dictionary of Hindustani 
Proverbs, the largest and most comprehensive collection of the proverbs of Northern 
India hitherto published (1885-87). Some forty years later was published The word 
of Lalla the Prophetess (1924), the famous female Saiva ascetic of Kashmir. 

When the 3rd Burmese War broke out in 1885 he was transferred to Burma, 
where he was occupied with various duties, both military and civil, in different areas, 
acquiring a wide and intimate knowledge of the province and its races. He served 
at Mandalay and other places as Assistant Commissioner, Cantonment Magistrate and 
Deputy Commissioner, eventually becoming Official President of the Rangoon Muni- 
cipality and Port Commission in 1591. In Burma his interests spread wide, embrac- 
ethnology, linguistics, anti uities and numismatics, and a special study was 
made of local forms of demonology, which led to the publication many years later 
(1906) of The Thirty-Seven Nats: A Phase of Spirit Worship prevarling in Burma. 
The same line of study resulted in the publication at the time (1894), in collaboration 
with Dr. Burnell, of The Devil Worship of the Tuluvas, inhabitants of the South 
Kanara district on the west coast of the Madras Presidency. In addition to these 
activities, he rendered public services of conspicuous merit, raising and commanding 
the Upper Burma Volunteer Rifles (1887-90), the Rangoon Naval Volunteers (1882), 
the Volunteer Engineers and the Rangoon Port Defence Volunteers (1893), of which 
he was Honorary Lieut.-Colonel. Still a substantive Major in the Indian Army, 
these services, which were rewarded with the C.LE., led to his appointment in [54 
to the responsible post of Chief Commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
and Superintendent of the Penal Settlement at Port Blair. Here, again, with his accus- 
tomed energy he plunged into an intensive study of the interesting tribes inhabiting 
these islands, their tribal divisions, languages, customs and beliefs. ‘The ground 


ii 
was by no means new to him, as he had been acquainted with the Andamanese off 
and on since 1875. Here he renewed his association with the late Mr. E. H. Man, 
then Deputy Superintendent of the Settlement and the foremost authority on these 
primitive islanders, The position of Chief Commissioner at that time was no sine- 
cure ; the duties were difficult and arduous, involving the exercise of watchfulness, 
tact and quick decision. These qualities Temple possessed in an eminent degree ; 
and to them and a fearless spirit he probably owed his life on one occasion, when 
a plot was laid to kill him. It fell to his lot to carry out the Census (1901) operations 
in the islands, a task fraught with many risks among superstitious and savage 
tribes. To him the work was of intense interest ; and right well did he perform it : 
his Report on the Census and Memoranda on the Foresta of the islands (1901) remains 
a document of great and permanent value. Besides many reports written in his 
official capacity, he published a Grammar of the Andamanese and Nicobareas Languages 
(1902), compiled accounts of the islands for the Imperial Gazetteer of India and the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and communicated numerous articles and notes to the 
Indian Antiquary and other journals. 

While still at Port Blair, Lient.-Colonel Temple succeeded to the baronetcy on 
the death of his father in 1902. Retiring from the service in 1904, he resided for 
many years at his ancestral home, The Nash, in Worcestershire, the*home of the 
family for a couple of centuries. There the warm hospitality of Sir Richard and 
Lady Temple gave pleasure to a host of friends and visitors from home and abroad, 
who were able to view the many treasures of the house, consisting of objects, books 
and manuscripts collected to illustrate the subjects to which he had devoted his 
attention. For, besides enriching many museums in London, Oxford and other 
places, Sir Richard had added much to the collections at the Nash. Settled at home, 
he at once entered into the work of various national, county and local bodies and of 
learned societies with his wonted vigour and enthusiasm. The freedom from official 
duties following retirement enabled him also to devote more time to literary pur- 
suits, and from 1905 onwards -he edited many records of travel for the Hakluyt 
Society, the Indian Records Series and other series, with valuable introductions and 
annotations. And here a tribute must be paid, as he would have wished, to the 
invaluable help, so often acknowledged by him, of his collaborator in this and other 
work for some thirty-two years, Miss L. M. Anstey. These volumes included The 
Countries round the Bay of Bengal, by Thomas Bowrey (1005); The Travels of Peter 
Mundy, vol. I (1907), vol. IT (1914), vol. TI, parts 1 and 2 (1919), and vol. IV 
(1925) ; The Bowrey Papers, vol. I (1925); The Journals of Streynsham Master, 2 vols. 
(1911), edited for the Indian Records Series; Drake's World Encompaseed (1926) ; 
The Itinerary of Ludovico Varthema (10928); and The Tragedy of the Worcester (1930). 
He also edited his father’s Letters and Character Sketches from the Howse of Commona 
(1912). Twenty-five years earlier, it may be noted, he had edited and revised his 
father's delightful Journals kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim and Nepal, 2 vols. 
(1887). A further work published by him during this period, written in conjunction 
with Mr. Empson, was T’he Cult of the Peacock Angel (1928), referring to the heretical 
sect of the Yazidis. 

Sir Richard Temple was a member of moat of the societies that include 
India and the East within their scope, such as the Royal Asiatic Society (of which 
he was an Honorary Vice-President), the Royal Geographical Society, the Hakluyt 
Society, the Royal Anthropological Institute, the Folklore Society, the Royal Society 
of Arts, the Philological Society, the Bengal Asiatic Society, and many other 
societies at home and abroad. He was also a Fellow of the British Academy and of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and an Honorary Fellow of his College, Trinity Hall. 


















Standing Committee of Baronetage for 15 yéars. He pre- 
OTsO logical Section of the British Association in 1913, when he 


he took special interest, and the importance of which he had emphasized on previous 
occasions. In 1928 he was chosen to preside over the Jubilee Congress of the Folk- 
lore Society, when his presidential address on The Mystery and the Mental Atmosphere 
revealed the remarkable depth of his study of Eastern hagiolatry. 

Reference has already been made to the energy with which he took a share in 
the public work of his own county, but special mention must be made of the unremit- 
ting service he rendered in connexion with the Territorial Army Association, of which 
he was Chairman from 1908 to 1921, and the St. John Ambulance Association, of 
which he was created Bailiff, Grand Cross in 1927. During the Great War he worked 
very hard as a member of the Jomt War Committee of the latter association and the 
British Red Cross. For his services in these respects he was decorated with the 
C.B. in 1916. He was the moving spirit in the Edith Cavell Homes of Rest for 
Nurses, and for many years on the Council of the British Hospital for Mothers and 
Babies, in the building of which he was largely instrumental. Approaching, as he 
then was, the allotted span of three score years and ten, however, the strain of over- 
work during this period told heavily upon his naturally strong constitution, already 
impaired by long residence in trying eastern climates, and caused a breakdown. 
His eyesight became seriously affected, and other ailments associated often with old 
age supervened, compelling him eventually to live moat of his time abroad and come 
to England on short visits in the summer. Montreux, Wiesbaden and Territet were 
tried in turn. For the last two years he lived at Territet, by the shore of Lake 
Geneva. Here, though forbidden at intervals by his doctors to do any work for 
some weeks at a time, he mauaged to get through an extraordinary volume of work 
on the whole, completing his New Light on the Mysterious Tragedy of the Worcester, 
published at the end of last year, and almost finishing an annotated edition of the 
second volume of The Life of John Olafsson for the Hakluyt Society. In the inter- 
vals of leisure from these works he was occupied with the classification and arrange- 
ment of the voluminous material collected by him during thirty years on the Indian 
Muslim Saints, for the preparation of what he himself regarded as destined to be his 
magnum opus. In view of the difficulty of publishing the work as a whole, he had 
decided to divide the matter into a series of five monographs, the first of which was 
actually ready in type. 

In the autumn of last year his condition became such as to give cause for grave 
anxiety ; but his wonderful recuperative power gave hope that he would pull through, 
as he had done before, and recover his strength with the advent of the spring. Full 
of pluck and faith, he was never despondent. His letters were always cheery. He 
frequently complained however of the severity of the weather, which precluded him 
from getting out into the sunshine and confined him to his room. When the end 
was at hand he was not even feeling ill : death came to him quite suddenly, caused 
by a clot on the brain, while he was working with his papers actually in his hand. 

To the Indian Antiquary, with which he was associated for fifty-two years, and 
which owes its continuance since 1885 to his enterprise and devotion, his loss is 
irreparable, Dr. James Burgess, who founded the Journal at his own risk in 1872, 
had by his own abilities and by enlisting the co-operation of a band of great scholars, 
like G. Buhler, J. F. Fleet, F. Kielhorn and (Sir) Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, 
established it successfully as the premier research journal in India. It was during 
the editorship of Burgess that in 1879 (then) Lieut. R. C. Temple made his first con- 
tribution to the Journal in the shape of a‘ Note on the Mengala Thok ” (vol. vu, 
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p. 329). This was followed by many notes and articles in succeeding yolumes, till 
in 1885, when Burgess had to give up the work, the proprietor-editorship was 
assumed jointly by him and the late Dr. J. F. Fleet. From the Ist January 1892, 
when Dr, Fleet retired from. the joint-editorship, he carried on the Journal as sole 
proprietor and editor entirely at his own risk until 1924, when he formed a com- 
pany (the Indian Antiquary, Limited) in the interests of the Journal, and an agree- 
ment was entered into with the Royal Anthropological Institute by which the latter 
assumed responsibility, with effect from the Ist January 1925, for the maintenance 
of the Journal upon certain terms and conditions, From vol. VIII (1879) to vol. LX 
(of the current year) articles and notes poured from his facile pen, the bare enumera- 
tion of which would fill some nine double-columned pages of this size, 

When the time and labour involved in editing this monthly journal from such 
a distance—for many years single-handed—is considered, the wonder is that he 
could manage to do so much other work as well. In the course of the brief life story 
above most of the volumes written or edited by him have been named. But this 
does not complete the tale of his literary activities by any means. He also contri- 
buted numerous notes and articles to North Indian Notes and Queries, the old Caleutia 
Heview, Notes and Queries (London), the Folklore Record, the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, the Journal of Indian Art, and many other journals and 
newspapers. In addition to this there is a list of some fifty miscellaneous pamphlets 
prepared by him. Truly a remarkable record for a man so occupied with official 
and public duties ! 

The outstanding characteristics of Sir Richard Temple were his indefatigable 
industry, amounting to a joy of work, his exceptional range of knowledge and 
interests, covering almost all branches of Oriental research, his wide personal ex- 
perience of all provinces of the Indian Empire, and his liberal and broad-minded 
outlook that enabled him better to understand and appreciate the cultures of the 
East as a whole. He never claimed to be an expert in any of the subjects he dealt 
with. To overrate one particular branch of research, or depreciate others, was alien 
to his nature. He insisted on the sounder principles of viewing Indian history, life 
and culture as a whole, correlating one with another, the neglect of which principle 
in certain spheres of research has had such unfortunate results. It is in this respect 
that his place will be most difficult to fill. Not less remarkable than his range of 
knowledge was his unfailing readiness to help and encourage others. Only those in 
close contact with him knew to what extent he used to stimulate Indian students who 
showed interest in research work. He would often detect matter of value in a paper 
written in scarce intelligible English, that would have been summarily rejected by 
most editors, In such cases he would go to infinite pains in revising the language, 
at times practically rewriting the paper. Many an author never realized how much 
had been done for him in this way ; and many who appreciated his unfailing courtesy 
will bear his name in affectionate remembrance. His own style was particularly 
easy and lucid, free, like himself, from any suspicion of pedantry or artificiality, 
His handwriting to the very last was firm and clear, even when he used a pencil, as 
was his practice latterly. In private life he was a delightful companion, with 
his interesting experiences, his sense of humour and his almost boyish zest for 
investigation and inquiry. 

The readers of the Indian Antiquary will mourn his loss, and offer their deepest 
sympathy to his widow and family. 





C. E. A. W. OLDHAM. 
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; THE STAGING OF THE VIDDHASALABHANJIKA. 


By DASHARATHA SHARMA, M.A, 

1. Tae place where the Viddhaédlabhaiijikd was staged has been hitherto a matter of 
some doubt, Was it staged at the court of the Chedi king, Yuvardjadeva I or Yuvarija- 
deva II, as suggested with some diffidence by Sten Konow, or at the court of the Pratihira 
emperor, Mahendrapfla, at the time of Mahip4la’s installation as Yuverdja or joint ruler 
of the Pratihira empire, as believed by Wilson? At first sight Wilson’s position appears 
the stronger of the two. RAjaéekhara, we feel inclined to argue, was the apiritual teacher 
of Mahendrapéla ; at the court of this king, or his successor, some of the dramas by Raja- 

dekhara were represented ; therefore the Viddhasilabhatijikd, too, must have been staged 
at this Pratihfra king’s court by the order of his heir-apparent Bhoja or Mahipila. For 
‘the other theory, only two verses can be quoted, and these, instead of telling us that the 
Viddhaédlabhaiijika was staged at the court of Yuvardjadeva, can show at the most that 
Rijaéekhara had some connection with the Chedi court." 
® Now let us see what the drama itself has to say about the matter. The words in 
the prologue, which merely tell us that it was represented at the desire of the court of Yuva- 
-rijadeva, do not help us to a solution of the mystery. But if we go a little further, we find 
indioations enough to clear up the matter. The name Vidyidharamalla, which the hero 
of the piece bears, alternates curiously enough with the name Keyiravarga,? and that this 
Keyfiravarsa was none other than Keyiravarsa Yuvarijadeva [ is clear enough from his 
being called Karachuli-tilaka, or the lord of the Karachulis. Further this Keyiravarga 
of the drama is said to rule in Tripu | * made noisy by the waves of the moon's daughter,’ 
ie. the NarmadA, Now this again is a distinct reference to Tripuri, the capital of the Hai- 
haya dynasty, which was situated on the banks of the river Narmadé. With all these facta 
before us, we can, I think, surely assert that the drama was represented not at the Court of 
Mahendrapéla, the king of Kanauj, but at the court of Keyiiravarsa Yuvardjadeva I, the 
Chedi ruler.4 The case of Yuvardjdeva 1,° who ruled about 980 a.p. can be rejected, be- 
-eause he did not bear the title Keyiravarga, and was, moreover, far removed in time from 
Rajéekhara, who flourished in the early decades of the tenth century. 
qqreanaaarned Btaw mira Tats || Epigraph. Ind. i, 251. 
maa GiaeT ast Sars 74 |! Seni eon (attributed to Rijaéekhara, and quoted 


Konow), 





x guard ren Sacrreg—Act IV, Ist line, | 
ea Ratqd faTatatar: TATA —id., 18, 2nd line, 3 
Ct nd xacrd acems to have been wrongly printed HITT in some editions, 
3 Wrongly printed xuit in Jiviinanda’s edition, Apte had the right roading, See his Sanskrif- 
English Dictionary, p. 002. | 
4 Yuvarijadeva scema to have been famous for hia liberality towards pocte. Vallabha, « poet of 
about $03 a.p., writes :— 


at are wrraedet agent Paty aa fae: Prey | 


Udayasundart, Ist Ucchvasa. (Quoted by Mr. Dalal in his edition of Kdvya-mimdsicad, Gaekw id's 
Oriental Series.) 


Vallabha's eulogy of Sabldpatis bogina with Vikrama, goes on to mention Hila and Hargs, and stopa 
with Yuvardja, Moreover, while the verbs nsed for Vikrama, Hilla, and Harga ore sarah , 7a, SaTaT, 
peapectively, the verb used with Yuvarija is qe: which gives almost the sense of present perfect. 
Combining these two references, we can, T think, say that the last king pene ia of the post's:own'cen- 
tury, and there 100 most probably Yuvorajadeva I, who ruled at Tripurl cirea 005-000 A.p. 

ATK take a Calta of the powerful Paramira king Mufja (974, 979, 999 4.p,) 
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3. ‘Next we might deal with the occasion which led to the staging of the ae It was, 
as already shown, not the installation of Mahipila as Fuvardja. Then what else could it 
have been? To me it seems that the occasion was some notable victory of the Kalachuris 
over the neighbouring Réstrakita kingdom of Kuntala. That it was probably so, will seem 
fairly indicated by the letter® purporting to have been written by the Chedi general to Keyi- 
ravarsa himself, and not to Vidyadharamalla or any other fictitious character of the story. 
After greeting the mighty Keyiiravarsa, the lord of the Kalachuris, who was then stationed 
at Tripuri on the river Narmadi, the general proceeds to inform him fhat he had restored 
the king ef Kuntala (then the heart of the Ragtrakita kingdom) who had been deprived of 
his throne by his relatives, and had defeated on the banks of the river Payogni (Tapti), the 
Simhala, Konkana, Karnita, and other kings who tried to oppose him by entering into a 
confederacy. That such an encounter really took place, and that the Kalachuris won is 
quite probable, because in the Bilahri inscription also Keyiravarsa claims to have conquered 
many countries, and dallied with the women of Karnita and LAta, which countries were in 
034 a.D,, ruled by the Rastrakiitas, 


But who this Kuntala king was, and why he stood in need of help is again a problem.’ 
Can he not be Baddliga Amoghavarsa ITI? His predecessor, Govinda IV, seems to have 
been a man of vicious character, who met his destruction in a rebellion raised by his subjects.§ 
In this rebellion perhaps the Chedis had a share. By allyingthemselves with the feudatories® 
who are said to have called the successor of Govinda IV to the throne, they might have 
defeated the Rastrakiita king, and crowned as ruler Amoghavarsa IJ], who was a son-in-law 
of the Chedi king Yuvarijadeva. The idea that something like this happened, and that 
Amoghavarsa ITT did not come to the throne in the ordinary course is, I think, strengthened 





© The letter rune na follows : — 
eatea “rae fayear afr 
i keced Reewate: Nolibaci aa oan 
dives [gteacuemapansnakeaeks 
qVigeanass Sraacsara gia ata ATT || 

sire, 2a a Paeaa | acai mes Wheres aa wares Te AleR TAI ER AfT AIT 

aa acai 4 caifaarararabentertets arene eat feria aa 0 waraacrgway 
scarqaar: feaar: Rasta tiaar giaeq ea | Farid ira | aeeearearea: 
aA VAI TF apa FTN FIRS Ta eileMidre aarafaar : qare | 
rare Saves Seen Faemar 

req ATs aareataNT gS: RAHAT: | 

resi ewETT aarapaae: Rea! Hees: 

Pes BP wTa wt seas: ara: Paar || 


ee ir a er ae ie eee 
a 









ests Fee oe 


7 Like Vidyidharamalla, the name Virapaéls seema to be fictilious, It whe probably invented to 
avoid giving umbrage to the reigning Rigtrakita monarch, who was a relative of Koyiravarsa, Another 
fictitious character, Mrgitkivali, daughter of Chandravarman of Lata, similarly, seome to sand 
Nohaladevi, the Chedi queen, the daughter of Avanivarman Chilukya, oe 

* The Wardha grant says :—" Fettered by the chains of the eyes of women, he displ 

Saad arr Ahr rein a ae eased all beings 
by taking to vicious courses, and his limbs becoming enfeebled, and the constituente of a ied box! 
becoming non-coherent, he met with destruction.” (Quoted in Mr. C. V. Vaidva's History of Medi. 
eval India, vol. Il, pp, 149-50.) : 

* The Wardha plates say :-—" After the death of Govinda IV, kin Amoghavarga te 
being entreated by the feudatory chiefs to maintain the sovereignty of tics ace emanate i 
beroes.” (Quoted in Mr. C. V, Vaidyn's History of Medieval India, vo). tl, p. 150.) ol 


———— 
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by the disrespectful words used in the Wardha grant for Govinda IV by his cousin Indra IIT, 
the son and successor of Amoghavarsa. If Amogbavarga III had not captured the throne 
by violent means, his son would hardly have used such words towards his (Amoghavarga’s) 
immediate predecessor, however bad his character might have been. In inscriptions which 
are meant to be a permanent record such dispraise can only be expected from a usurper 
or murderer. 

4. Having so far dealt with the place and occasion of the representation, we should next 
like to deal with some other interesting details furnished by the staging of the drama. The 
real hero, as 1 pointed out in the beginning, is Keyiiravarsa Yuvarijadeva, and not Vidya- 
dharamalla or any other fictitious character. Hence the details of the possessions, 
when given, might be said to apply to the domains of the Chedis about 933 A.D, 
In the letter sent by the general, he is called the lord of Tripuri and the Murala 
country. These we might therefore regard as the central possessions of the Haihayas. 
By Murala here perhaps the poet means the country lying about the Muralé, which has been 
identified with the river Narmad& by Mr. S, N. Majumdar in his recent edition of Cunning- 
ham’s Ancient Geography of India." Besides this, the king has been called the ‘lord of Tri- 
kalinga * in two places.’ As Kokalladeva, the grandfather of Yuvarija, too, was the 
master of this territory" in 870 a.p., and Yuvarijadeva himself was probably at the height of 
his power in 933 a.D., it is not to be wondered at that he wasthe master of the extensive 
territories denoted by the name ‘ Trikalinga,’ which is believed to mean Kalinga, Andhra 
and a part of Oyisa. At another place the king is called tifa or ‘the lord of Ujja- 
yini."™ As the other details given about the Chedi dominions in this drama are quite correct, 
are we not to conclude that Yuvardja was the lord of Ujjain in 933 A.D., and that it was 
captured later in the century by the Paramiras !™ In fine, if we combine all these references, 
we find that the Haihayas of Chedi ruled over a very large kingdom in the thirties of the 
tenth century. Besides being the masters of the greater part of the Narmada valley, they 
were the lords of Eastern MalwA in the west, and a part of the sea-coast in the east, As 
for the statement at the end of the drama that the king attained the status of a Chakravartin 
as the result of his marriage with MrgankAvali, we might dismiss it as the expression of the 

sbition rather than the actual accomplishment of Yuvarijadeva I, who was only one of 


the many strong princes of the south. 






ee = — 


io P, 726, 7 
i) weara Pea herasa wares Area Tea TE TTT | | | 
wea Prayers : 43, and Act IV, p. 130 (Jivananda Vidyasiigara’s edition). 


wag, Wat -thaarag: | Act 1 p- 
18 CG. V. Vaidya. History of Medieval India, Part II, p. 135. 





what grounds, that Ujjain was 
: nningham's Geogra phy of Ancient 
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NATURE STUDY IN THE SANSKRIT DRAMA SAKUNTALA. =F 
Br LILY DEXTER GREENE, Ps.D. 
(Continued from page 48.) 
In speaking of the right he thinks he has to marry Sakuntal4, the king insists that slu 
must be high-born, and says that her coming to be in charge of Kanva is like a delicate, 


broken jasmine bloom leaning upon the sturdy sun-plant's stalk. The plant navamallibd is 


a very delicate creeper, also called atikomala and puspabheda. While the sun plant referred 
to is the arka (Calotropis gigantea). This is a shrub with thick, heavy stems and lilac- 
coloured flowers. Its acid, milky juice comes from any wound in the plant and is used by 
the Indians for medicinal purposes. Good charcoal can also be made from the plant. 

The jester says of the king that he seems to slight the gems of women in his palace for a 
mere fancy, and that to do this is to lose the relish for sweet dates and yearn for the sour 
tamarind. The date referred to is probably the Pinda Lharjira (Sans.}\—Pheniz dactylifera, 
The tamarind tree, called in Sanskrit tintidikd, or tinlidi (Tamarindus indica, Linn.) is 
large tree with very long branching limbs, is very elegant and very shapely, affording a dense 
shade. The seed-pod is full of acid pulp. In the hot weather, it makes a cooling, refreshing 


drink. It is also used in curry dishes during the hot season and gives a peculiar, 


sour flavour, 

In the prelude to Act IM, the young Brahmiicirin enters with kuéa grass for the berhis. 
Looking about, he inquires of Priyarvadd, who is still behind the screen, why she is 
bringing the usira ointment and the lotus leaves with fibres attached. 

Usira is the root of a perennial, tufted grass (Andropogon muricatus, Retz}, from which 
a kind of cooling ointment is made. In Sanskrit this grass isalsocalled éitala, which means 
‘oold.' The common name for the root is khas-khas (Pers.). These roots are long, spongy 
brown fibres, which, when dried and slightly moistened, are made intofanaand door.screens 
for use in the hot, dry season, Other names of this plant are jalasaya, which means ' lying 
in water,’ and avaddha, which means ‘allaying fever.’ Mrudla or viva refers to the fibrea 
of the lotus stalks, and may have reference to any one of the lotus species, i | 

In Act TIT, Scene 1, the king appeals to the “ god of the flowery ehaft."’ This has re- 
ference to the Indian idea of Kima, who is the Indian counterpart of the Greek Eros and 
the Roman Cupid, though differing from these in many respects, Alluding to the well. 
known conception of Kima, he says 

"Tis said that flowers are thy shafts, 
"Tis said that moonbeams frigid are." 

And then, to express the extent to which his heart has been touched, he says the - 
as hard as steel, and the moon’s cold rays burn—the Indian idea being shes ro aarte ‘ie 
moon are very cold. He asks: “ How can thy arrows, if headed with flowers, be so sharp ?” 
Then, musing, he remembers, that Siva had consumed Kima’s body with a flame of wrath 
and so comprehends the mystery. As he walks away at the close of the sacrifice, when his 
prescnoe is no longer necessary to drive away the demons, he passes through the wood where 
Sakuntali has so lately gone. Here the poet paints the soene with skilful touches, and we 
seem to walk along that path, with its flower stems fresh-wounded and the lotus hivoats 
still mp healed 

kuntala tells her companions of her love for the ‘ saintly king,’ and then bs 7 
to contrive some plan by which his favour may be gained, or else aint to a 9 rae 
the sesamum water, which is an oblation for the dead. This plant (Sesamum indicum, aes 
is widely cultivated in India for the sake of its seeds and the oil made from them ans 
these are extensively used for religious as well as economic purposes. There ate three 5 
the black, white and red; but the first is considered the best as it furnishes much Prd 
than the others. Its common name is fil; but it is also called homadhanya the feo = 
grain, and pitritarpana, or the grain used in offerings to the dead ancestors. Tt is made inito 








a 
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a sweetmeat with «ugar, as a common article of diet, and is often ground into meal for 
other foods. 

As the king steps forth to reply to SakuntalA just after she has written a letter to him 
on a lotus leaf, in which she refers to their mutual stricken state, he says that, although she 
is like a withered lotus, he is like a blotted-out moon. The daylight causes this special lotus, 
the Nymphea Lotus, to fade away, and it blooms only in the night. Comparing himself to 
the moon, is a favourite metaphor of Dusyanta because of the Indian idea of the influence of 
the moon upon the lotus flower. i 


The old hermit, Kanva, shows the usual feeling of India with reference to a daughter. 
His great concern is that she may have a suitable husband and that she may find favour in 
her new home, Hence he takes her round the sacrificial fire, which is surrounded by darbha 
grass, This darbha grass is the same as kusa grass (Eragrostis cynosuroides, KR. and 8., the Poa 
cynosuroides of Retzius), but is not to be confounded with dirvd (Sans.) grass, which is known 
in northern India as db (Cynodon Dactylon), » very different grass, though it is also supposed 
to have had a special efficacy in the early ages. The kuéa grass is a coarse kind of grass, which 
grows readily on dry, barren soil. Its Sanskrit name, kuéa, seems to have been given to it 
at a very early period, for it is said to have been consecrated to Kuéa, one of the sons of 
Rams. However that may be, almost all literature in India has some reference to the sacred 
uses of this plant. Its leaves are very long with sharp points and edges. The Hindus fre- 
quently say of an intellectual person that his intellect is as sharp as the kuéa leaf. In the 
Veda, it is said to have been produced at creation like a ‘drop of fine gold.” Unlike the 
kuga grass, déred is a very nutritious food for animals. Because it supplies food for the 
cow, the Hindus value it all the more, and in the early days considered it the home of bene- 
yolent nymphs. In the Veda, it is said of it : “* May Darvé, which rose from the water of life, 
which has a hundred roots, and a hundred stems, efface a hundred of my sins and prolong 
my existence on earth for a hundred years.’’ Its flowers are beautiful, and when examined 
under the lens, appear like delicate jewels set in constant motion by the gentlest breeze, 


In Act IV, the young disciple sent by Kanva to discover the time of day, finds it out in 
a peculiar Indian fashion. He notices the closing of the white lotus, which means that the 
moon has gone down, also the early awakening of the peacock and of the deer, rising from 
their hoof-imprinted couch, curve their backs and stretch their limbs as if preparing for their 
movements of the day. This shows how closely observant of nature the dramatist really waa. 
When Sakuntalé is about to start on her long journey to the home of king Dusyanta, her 
foster-father, Kanva, orders flowers from the forest, and the result is given in the follow- 
ing sentence : “ One tree revealed a white linen robe, another gave dyes to stain her feet, 
while still others gave various kinds of ornaments.”’ The dye may have been the bruised 
leaves of Lawsonia alba, already mentioned in a previous passage, where the feet of dancers 
were said to have been stained with this colour. Then, as Sakuntalé leaves the forest, voices 
in the air refer to the way by which she shall journey, as cooled and beautified by streams 
gleaming with lotus blossoms and the roads as densely shaded by massive trees, while even 
her pathway is perfumed with soft pollen spread on the way and cooled by favouring breezes. 
- ‘To show the sorrow of all living things at her departure, the poet says that the browsing deer 
lot fall the tender grass they are chewing, the peacocks cease to dance, and the = drop 
their withered leaves, like tears of grief. Kanva, the hermit, musing on the love of Sal untala 
for the fragrant jasmine, and hearing her request to be allowed to bid it farewell, compares 
the marriage of his daughter to the king to the twining of the jasmine vine round the mango 
tree. This is a motif frequently found in the lyric poetry and dramas of India. Referring 
to her pet fawn, ho says that she reared it so tenderly, healing the outs made by kuéa grass 
with cooling oil and feeding it with the tender éydmake grains, so that now it will not willingly 
allow her to depart. Syamaka is the grain of akind of millet (Panicum frumentaceum, 
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oa) 3 an inferior grain, “but frequently referred to by Sanskrit Briters as Gaia used 
for food. 

When the king repudiates his wife, owing to his loss of memory of her, due to the curse 
of a devotee whom she has offended, he uses the common figure by which the eyebrows of 
this beautiful girl are likened to Cupid's bow. Her anger is said to break this bow by the 
contracting and parting again of her eyebrows, The glances of the eye are then compared 
to arrows discharged from a bow. 

In Act VI the vernal festival refers to the spring festival, when the mango tree is in 
bloom and its flowers are much used for decorative purposes, as well as offerings to Kama, 
the god of love. In fact this seems to be his favourite flower, and is given in all of the lists as 
one of the flowers with which his darts are tipped. In the conversation between the two 
maidens, Parabhitikii and Madhukfriki, we catch glimpses of the way the festival was kept 
and of the thoughts that centred round it. The thought has already been given that each 
dart of Kama was shafted with a flower, so here the hermit maid says :— 

“0, mango bud, I offer thee 
To Kama, grasping now his bow. 
Be thou his choicest dart—thy mark 
Some maid whose lover wanders far."’ 
And the same thought is alzo expressed in the words of Dusyanta : 
“When Kama fixes on his bow 
A mango blossom for a dart 
And aims his arrow at my heart.” 

The description of the portrait of Sakuntalé by the jester is very minutely given, but 
the king wishes to add still other touches. He draws the river Milinf, two eacred birds on its 
bank, the sacred hille with deer reclining, and beneath a tree, where the bark garments hang, 
a doe gently rubbing her head against the horn of a rota, Then, as if this rich picture 
were still incomplete he sketches the sirisa blossoms hang 
and the lotus fibre necklace about her neck and resting on "hoe breast. 

In Act VII, where Sakuntald appears in the sacred grove of Kaéyapa, we have another 
reference to the manddra tree, which has been previously mentioned. As she advances, the 


king says : 








“ This is she 

Who clad in sombre mourning weeds, 

Her face emaciated with grief, 

Her hair i‘wined in a single braid, 

And every motion pure and chaste 

Prolongs. that vow of widowhood, 

I, forced, unmeroiful, on her.” 
The fact that her ray is twined in a single braid, has reference to the custom, dnady men- 
tioned in connexion with “ The Cloud Messenger,” of wearing the hair in one single braid, 
without ornaments, to show great grief at the ahennos of a husband. 
When the king finally realizes that he has found his wife, Sakuntala, and their little son, 

Bharata, he speaks in the following verse : ' 

“ Hail, beauteous love | that meetest me. 

Whose dark oblivion is dissolved |! 

The eclipse is past, and Rohini 

Is now united with the moon.” 
According to the Hindu belief, the moon on its revolution passes through 27 constellations 
one each day of the month. These constellations were reckoned as the wives of the hioeie. 
and among these Rohini was the favourite, So now the king, moving around amonget his 
many wives, has at last found Sakuntalé, who is his Rohini. VY ander! 
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POSSIBLE ORIGIN OF THE CASTE SYSTEM IN INDIA. 
By BIREN BONNERJEA, D.Lrrr. (Pants). 
(Continued from page 62.) 

Taking it for granted that the caste differences really arose from colour differences, we 
are faced with other difficulties, It is said that even now caste largely corresponds to race, 
and that especially in northern India the social status of a caste is indicated by its physical 
type ; those at the top have an Aryan physiognomy, and those at the bottom an aboriginal 
physiognomy.*? And according to Sir H. Risley, in India a man’s caste is known from the 
inverse ratio of his nasal index.?* Or, in other words, the high caste Hindus show a decided 
tendency towards leptorrhyny, and the lower castes towards platyrrhyny. The nose mea- 
surements given by Risley, in ascending order, are as follows ™: 





Brahmana ‘ .. TOS Kayastha .. .. .. 103 
Brihmana =f -- #179 Sadgop .. 7 .. 2d 
Gwilé y -. 142 Moci . " .. 749 
Pod rh .. 671 Kaibartta .. 5 .- 62 
Koc-Rajvamsi .. .. 76°6 & 80°0 Bagdi y 80°5 


And according to Deniker the nasal index of some different Indian tribes in ascending 
order are : * 


Brihmana rie .. 63°0 Malé (or Assal) .. .. 710 
Kharwir ‘i -» 11°0 Kol +.) -F ~. T1L0 
Dom ac » TOl Ordon * fe .. §80°0 
Kurmi as ,. 82°6 Keettri ss. . o .. 82°6 
Munda aa .. 89°0 


From the above data we see that Risley can hardly be right in his statement. The 
Brihmanas and Kayasthas have the same nasal index, and in some cases the Brihmanas 
have a higher index than the latter, and must, according to Risley’s rule as to the inverse 
ratio, be rated lower than the Kiyasthas. And the Kaibarttas, who are undoubtedly rated 
higher than the Sadgop, Gwal&, Moct and Pod, have a decidedly more platyrrhynic tendency 
than the latter. From Deniker’s measurements too we have the same confusion, The 
Brihmanas are at the top of the social scale on account of their leptorrhyny, but then the 
Keettris, who claim to be descended from the Ksattriyas,” are below the Malé, Kharwar, 
Kol, Dom, Orion and Kurmi, all of whom are either Dravidians or Kolarians. Our own 
measurements bear out Risley’s statement more closely,? but even there we find that the 
classification is not as it should be. Moreover, as the number of subjects measured was too 
few, these measurements can be taken only in conjunction with others ; and it is possible that 
the figures would have to be modified to great extent were the number of subjects greater 
than it was. In any case, from all the available anthropological material at our disposal we 
find that the nasal index of the modern Hindus does not agree, in the manner mentioned by 
Risley, with their castes. In the same tribe or caste we come across leptorrhyny, mesorrhyny 














$3 E. Westermarck, The Hislory of Human Marriage, |i, 60 ; H. Zimmer, Altindisches Leben (Berlin, 
1879), pp. 113 f.; F. Max Maller, Chips from a German Workshop (London, 1967-1875), i, pp. 3221. ; (Bir) 
H. H. Risley, Tritea and Castes af Bengal, i, pp. xxxviii f.;T.W. Rhys Davids, Bucldhvet India (London, 
1903), pp. 53 f.; E. A, Gait, in Census of India, 1911, pp. 380f. "480; A. A. Macdonnoll and A. B, Keith, 
Vedic Index of Names and Subjects (London, 1912), ii, 267. 

44 (Sir) H. H. Risley, The People of India (London, 1015), p. 23. 

45 (Sir) H. H. Risley, The People of India, p. 401, quoted by B, Bonnerjes, L'Ethnologie du Bengale, 
Appendix B, No, 2. 

%@ J. Deniker, Les races et les peuples de Ia terre (Paris, 1900), pp. 650, 057, ete. quoted by B. Hon 
nerjea, L' Ethnologie du Bengale, Appendix B, No. 1. 
27 Cf, B, Bonnerjes, L'Ethnologie du Bengale, pp. 8 f. 
28 See B. Bonnerjea, L' Ethnologie du Bengals, Appendix B, No. 6. 








as well as platyrrhyny. We may therefore safely reject Risley’s hypothesis as to the nasal 
index being an indication of the caste, 

Of the other anthropological measurements the cephalic index is another of great impor- 
tance. Here, too, we have the same difficulty of assigning any particular type to any particu- 
lar caste. Among the Brihmanas of Bengal we have, according to Risley,” the following 
percentages of cephalic and nasal indices : 

Cephalic Index : 
Hyper-dolichocephalic (—70°0).. 0 -. eee O% 
Dolichocephalic (70°0—74"9) .. i a A vs 13% 
Mesaticephalic (75°0—79°9) 6. 5. vs ws ws 68% 
Brachycephalic (80-0 and over) - se .. 35% 





100% 
Nasal Index : 
Leptorrhynian (less than 70°0) .. cs T .. 46% 
Mesorrhynian (70*0—84°9) ie a ve of -» 53% 
Platyrrhynian (85 and over) .. ay “2 $ a4) ES 





LOO%, 
And among the Dravidian Santals we have the following figures obtained from the same 
eource #° ;— 
Cephalic Index : 
Hyper-dolichocephalic (—70'0).. 6. wk ue 1G 
Dolichocephalic (70-0—74°9) a fs ma ae -» 36% 
Mesaticephalic (75°0—79°9) 4. ws usw ws 409% 
Brachycephalic (80°0 and over) ag “C re cee ERS 





Nasal Index : 
Leptorrhynian (less than 70-0) .. on + én pe 0% 
Mesorrhynian (70°0—84°9) its ‘a ns + ve OL 
Platyrrhynian (85 andover) .. i Per at) ee 2 69% 





100% 

The results we obtain from these figures are that the Brdhmanas are principally mesati. 
cephalic, but mesorrhyny and leptorrhyny are fairly well balanced among them. On the 
other hand the Santdls are distinctly platyrrhynic ; they are also mesaticephalic, but there 
is a large percentage of dolichocephalism among them. These results, however, do not agree 
with Datta’s biometrical analysis of the measurements given by Risley in his Tribea and 
Castes of Bengal ; an Ethnographic Glossary. Though rather lengthy, I have thought fit to 
reproduce in a condensed form Datta’s figures here as his paper®! may not be available 
to all. According to Datta, the somatological type most prevalent in India is the 
dolichoid-mesorrbynian. . 





29 (Sir) H. H. Risley, The People of India,? p. 382; B. Bonnerjen, L’ Bvhnologie du Bengale, Appen. 
dix B, No, 3. # 

40 (Sir) H. H. Risley, The People of India,* p. 272; B. Bonnerjea, L'Ethnoloyie du Bengale, Appen. 
dix B, No, 5. 

‘1 Bhupendranath Datta, “Das indische Kastensystem," Anthropoa, vol, xxii (1927) pp. 150-103, 
1 have apelt the names of the different castes na Datta has spelt them, and have not taken any notice of 
how they should be spelt im tranacription. 
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| *  Pereentages of each type. 
| 2 \4 | 3 | E | 
Name of Caste. | 18 25 | sh | Be =, 
207 ape tape o|| ae 
aR aa ae 
Pe aaa 3 ig E 
| | 
PawJap. | | | 
1, Khatri ..| 2893 70°6 -| 50 : 0 16 | 0 
2. Jat(Sikh) ..| 57°5 40 | L253 | 0 0 0 
3. Arora ..| 25°92 74°67 0 0 3°0 0 
4. Chura | 1955 63°75 | 3°75 1°26 12°5 1°25 
Usrrep Provisces | 
(N.W.P.). | | | | , 
1. Brahman ..| 25°25 | 63°63 | lov-lo | 0 117 | 0 
2. Chatri | 90 | 68°0 21°0 0 2°0 0 
3. Khatri 20-0 46°6 33°33 0 0 
4. Bania 12°5 57°6 28°75 | 0 12 0 
5. Kayastha 16-0 57°0 25-0 0 1:0 10 
6. Lohar 6°66 46-6 44-4 0 2270 | 0 
7. Goala «900 53°5 36°3 0 1‘0 0 
8. Kurmi 13°0 56°0 30°0 0 1:0 0 
9. Kewat 11-0 52°0 37-0 a 0 0 0 
Bmak. | | } 
1. Brahman | 91°34 58°208 4°477 4°477 1°492 | 0 
2, Babhan | S711 50°84 $474 5084 | 6-779 | 1-694 
3. Goala vl 140 65-0 70 1°0 90 8| 4:0 
4. Kurmi | 56 | 70-42 14°08 1:408 | 5°633 |) 2°816 
6. Kahar | 6°35 | 6714 23°21 0 | 12°56 1*785 
6. Musahar ..| 0 93°37 | 70°12 0 3°80 | 2°59 
} 
—. 17-¢ 4-0 | 0 
1. Kayastha 30°0 38°0 1-0 ‘0 4: : 
2. Brahm | 29°0 40°70 | 21:0 13°0 15°0 1-0 
3. Chandal ..| 14°92 50°746 | 8°95 11°94 10°44 | 2°855 
4. Sadgop .+| 22°D 50-0 8°33 4°16 14°65 04 
5. Gor | 19°51 58°53 7°31 4°87 73 2°43 
6. Kaibarta 11-0 54-0 11°0 2:0 18°0 4°0 


According to Risley there are three main types of population in India,** wiz, - 

(1) A leptorhine, pro-opic, dolichocephalic type, of tall stature, light build, 
long and narrow face, comparatively fair complexion, and high facial 
angle ; 

(2) A platyrhine, mesopic (or almost platyopic), dolichocephalic type, of low sta- 
ture, thick set, very dark complexion, relatively broad face, usually low 
facial angle ; and 

(3) A mesorhine, platyopic, brachycephalic type, of a low or medium stature, 
sturdy build, yellowish complexion, broad face, and low facial angle, 


ec eee —— 


43 (Sir) H. H. Risley, ‘The Study of Ethnology in India,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, xx (1891), p. 235, : 
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And lastly, to give some more figures, I found by —— Shaceeaiiiin dens the oder of 
superiority as measured by the nasal index is as follows 7 :— 

Leplorrhynian. Mesorrhynian. Platyrrhyivan. 
Brdhmana .. . 2 to 70°3 


Kayastha .. i 3 ts T0°4 
Sadgop if = My 73°8 
Dhobé ‘A ‘ pf PS 7a'0 
ey a ee. 74:8 
Sonir Vene Ss = 5: 15°2 
Moci : 4. Ag 7 73°8 
Gwila nF a -! 76°0 
Gandha Vanik f° i i 76°] 
Pod =i ae au 76°2 
Kaivarrta 76°3 
Vaidya T7'°7 
Teli 78°2 
Céisé 80°O 
Dom 81°0 
Kurmi 824 
Bagdi 83°8 
Malo 3° 
Bauri R42 
Tati 4° 6 
Birhor 85'S 
Lohiir A7*1 
Orion 87°2 
Bhuiyé a8 ° 8 
Santal §80°0 
Munda ie 89:6 
MAl-Pahériya .. 91°83 


(T'o be continued.) 





ON CERTAIN SPECIMENS OF FORMER CURRENCY IN BURMA. 
By tHe tare Sin RICHARD TEMPLE, Br. 

Some thirty years ago I had the accompanying plate made of certain remarkable speci- 
mens of currency, which I had collected while in Burma and gave to the British Museum, 
But I never published it because I had dealt with the subject in articles contributed to 
vol. XLII of this Journal. As, however, the specimens are unusual, I publish the plate now 
with some remarks thereon. They consist of 

(1) two specimens of what have been called usually Tenasserim Medals in works on 

numismatics : figs. 1 and 5. 

(2) two Siamese tickals ; figs. 2 and 3. ‘ 
(3) a Shan silver shell (ch@lén) : fig. 4. 
(# a Tenasserim cock coin or token : fig. 6. 


I, Tenasserim Medals, 


The “ Tenasserim Medals” are worth a special note. Tho oldest reference to these 
of eureney, fr they wore a medals,” that I know of, is in Tavernier's Travels, 





33 B. Bonnerjen, L'Bthnologie du Bengal, Appendix B, No. 6 [p. 164}, 
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English ed., 1678, vol. I, Pt. II, pp. 6f. They are called “‘the money of the King of Cheda 
and Pera” {Kedah and Perak]. That is, they were true Malay tin currency of the olden 
time, and in my Obsolete Tin Currency and Money of the Federated Malay States (Ind. Ant., 
1913, vol. XLII, pp. 85 ff.), there is an explanation of them, which goes to show that 


the name “Tenasserim Medals” is a misnomer altogether, and they should be labelled 


as specimens of the old tin currency of the Federated Malay States. 

Regarding this currency, Tavernier’s actual words were: ~ An Account of the Money 
of Asia, The money of the King of Cheda and Pera. This money ts of Tin and is coined by 
the King of Cheda and Pera. He coins no other money than Tin, Some years since he 
found out several mines, which was a great prejudice to the English, For the Hollanders 
-and their merchants buy it [the tin] and vend it all over Asia. Formerly the English brought 
it out of England, and furnished a great part of Asia, where they consumed a vast quantity. 
They carried it also into all the Territories of the Great Mogul, as also into Persia and Arabia ; 
for all their Dishes are of Copper, which they caused to be tinned over every month, Among 
the meaner sort of people, there is little to be seen but this tin-money and the shells called 
[cowry]. Figs. 1 and 2 are of that piece of Tin, which weighs an ounce and a half, and 
in that Country goes for the value of two of our Sous. But in regard that the Tin is there at 
14 Sous a pound, this is not worth above one Sou and three Deneers, This piece of Tin is 
only thick in the sides, the middle being thin as paper.” The old French poid de mare or 
pound of 16 oz.=7,555 gre. English, and was thus a little more than the old English ID., 
which=7,000 grs. The old French livre (called also the franc) was divided into 20 sows 
of 12 deniers each, as a sou was roughly an English halfpenny or 1 cent of adollar, The 
‘great piece of tin" of the old Malay currency was thus worth 2d. English according 
to Tavernier. 

On a plate marked to face p. 7 of Tavernier’s Travels is found: “‘ The money of the 
King of Cheda and Pera’’ [that great piece of tin which weighs an ounce and a half), and 
with reference to the figures given below it may be here remarked that the misfortunes that 
have happened to Tavernier’s plates at the hands of subsequent writers are detailed on p. 4 
of Millies’ Recherches swr les Monnaies Malaies, 1871. 





All that Millies could find of this coin 200 years later in Paris, when it had become much 
' worn, is given below from Millies, op. cit., p. 130, and PI. XXII, No, 230, It is an indication 
of the liberties taken by Tavernier’s engraver. 
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On Pl. V, fig. 4, of my Obsolete Tin Currency, is exhibited a figure of a similar coin or weight, 
which is quite probably a specimen of the actual “ great piece ’ that Tavernier describes in 
his plate. A reference thereto will show how great were the liberties that his engraver took 
in drawing “the serpent.” My specimen was, however, round and not octagonal, and sur- 
rounded by a great number of small balls after the manner of fig. 5 of the plate attached. 

In describing Plate V, fig. 4, above-mentioned, I called (J.A., XLII, 124) the specimen 
a tin “snake ’ weight or coin, from Mergui, with debased Arabic characters on the reverse 
and what may be called adate«}|(—A.H.811 or A.D. 1408), drawing attention to Tavernier’s 
“great piece,” and remarking that it had been copied by Crawford (Hist. Ind. Archipel., 1820, 
I, 253). I further remarked that it is quite possible that the “snake " was only a debased 

or “ developed " fo (a mythical beast known to all Burma), as could be seen by a comparison 
with figs. 3 and 4 of the same plate and with fig. 5 of the plate attached. I also drew 
attention to various developments of the fo in Phayre’s plates (Numis. Orient), for whehee 
below in the description of fig. 5 in the plate attached. 

I made (J.A., XLII, 103) one further remark on Tavernier’s statement, which is note- 
=, in the present connection. It shows that his “ great piece of tin" fitted into the 
yeneral Malay currency of the time. 

Thus: 50 cowries =1 little piece (kepeng, pits, cash). 

3 little pieces (cash)—1 sou (cent). 

100 sou (cent) =1 dollar. 
15,000 cowries or 300 cash to the dollar, or 7,500 oowries to the rupee, o fair average 
number ; see J.A., RXVI, pp. 200 ff. 

I further remarked: ‘‘ Remembering that this is the report of a French traveller on 
Malayan currency as understood in India in the seventeenth century, one finds in it a clear 
reference to the old Dutch soale of 400 cash to the dollar.” 

Taking it for granted, then, that at any rate some of “the Tenasserim Medals” of Phayre 
and other numistatista were really Malay tin currency, we can proceed to desoribe figa. 
5 and 6 of the plate attached. 

Fig. 5 is identical with fig. 3 of Plate V of Obsolete Tin Currency, which is thus described 
(I.A., XLII, 123): “ A to tin weight or coin, from Mergui, with the eight-pointed star, or ‘ Malay | 
palm * symbol on the reverse.” This “Malay palm” symbol of the old books has also been 
described as a “‘lotus.’’ It is, however, much more likely to represent the calix on the hard 
rind of a mangosteen fruit, which consists of a small round cup surrounded by a‘ five pointed 
star,’ corresponding to the five divisions ofthe fruitinside, Theeight pointsof the star in the 











= 
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representation may have arisen out of the muchgreater difficulty of engraving a five pointec 
star. The mangosteenis a prominent object in the Malay Peninsula and almost peculiar to it. 

The real find spot of this coin or weight could hardly have been Mergui, and should 
have been given as Kedah, since Phayre(Nwumis, Orient., Coins from Aracan, Peguand Tenasse- 
rim, Plates ITT and IV) gives several examples, some with Pali and debased Talaing and 
Burmese characters on the reverse: ‘‘ Mahdsukam Nagaram (City of great rest, apparently 
Kedah).” That this legend really referred to Kedah is shown (J.A., XLII, 118, n. 55) thus : 
“The Mergui weights and coins had on the reverse debased imitations of Burmese legends, 
which one of them shows to have been Mahdsukam Noagaram (ungrammatical Pali)." It 
would mean “‘ City of great peace ” and clearly refers to Kedah, which “ on later coins as- 
sumed the Arabic form Déru'l-amdn, Land of peace, Thus Millies’ (op. cif., pp. 153, 137) 
readings are Dérw'l-amdn Balad Kadah and Diru'l-amén Kadah (Land of peace, City of 
Kedah and Land of peace, Kedah) on tin coins of 1741 and 1809. Mr. Otto Blagden told 
me that the capital of Kedah was known in the thirteenth and fourtéenth centuries as 
Léngkasuka, ‘ Land of Peace,’ a name still remembered.” 

The counterparts of Tavernier’s “ great piece’ of the Malay tin currency and its like, 
as further illustrated above, have been found in Mergui and Pegu in spelter, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say in pewter, as the metal is a mixture of lead and tin, and is not 
zinc. A sample is shown on Plate III, fig. 11, with a distinct to on it, taken from Phayra, 
Numis. Orient., which connects it with the fo on the fin piece. 

A discussion on spelfer and tin when applied to the coinage and weights of South-Eastern 
Asia will be found in J.A., vol. XLVIII, Notes on Currency and Coinage, p. 149 1. where the 
various amalgams used in making the spelter and pewter are explained, and also the 
vernacular terms therefor, tutnag, ganza and calin (calas). 

Whether the large tin coin from Kedah or the corresponding spelter specimens from 
Mergui, Tavoy and Pegu are the older is a question one would like to see settled if possible. 
The presence of the fo on the large tin currency of Kedah seems to show that it was a copy 
of the large spelter currency of the Tenasserim districts of Mergui and Tavoy and of Pegu 
proper, yet it is quite possible that the fo (a mythical half deer half bird) is not indigenous 
in Burma, but is the common property of all South-Eastern Asia. 

The principle of making weights of metal ingots and models of animals is very old in 
India itself, going back to the early days of Buddhism, before Christ at any rate. It was 
well known in very early Egypt, and among the Assyrians and ancient Jews, Persians and 
Greeks: See Plate VI of Obsolete Tin Currency. It is again very old in Burma, Siam and 
Cambodia, and a fair general inference is that it travelled from India to Burma and thence 
to Siam. At the same time the principle is as old in China as in Asia further to the west, 
but whether it travelled originally from the west into China or not, it would now be difficult 
to say, That it travelled from China to the Malay Peninsula is, however, hardly doubtful, 
aa the tin ingot currency of the Malays was the direct descendant of the method employed 
in bartering in their chief trading commodity—tin—evolved out of the business needs of the 
early Malay traders, dealing in the first place with Chinese sailors and merchants. They 
invented—more probably borrowed—their gambar or animal-shaped tin currency in an at- 
tempt to regulate the tin ingots by giving them yorious readily recognisable shapes, which 
could be made to conform to definite standards. 

On the whole argument the inference is that this practice of making tin ingots in animal 
shapes had a two-fold origin in influences arising on the one hand from Burma and Tenasserim 
overland and on the other from China overseas, The transfer of animal images to the fields 
of Goins necessarily followed the animal shapes of the metal ingots, It may also be here 
remarked that there is a remarkable likeness in the weights, measures, currency and coinage 
of the whole world, but this is not the place to further descant on that fact of universal 
application brought about by ancient trading contacts, | 
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There has always been a great deal of mystery and confusion about the “ 'Tenasserim "’ 
currency, which apparently can be accounted for by looking at the specimens that have sur- 
vived, not as coin of the realm or “ king's money,” but as traders’ tokens isened by pri- 
vate individuals or firma, much on the principle of similar tokens in England and elsewhere. 
In Notes on Currency and Coinage (I.A., XLVIII, 149) is a quotation from Cesar Frederick, 
1567, English version, which seems to explain the question : “‘ The current money that is in 
this Citie [Pegu] and throughout all the kingdom is called gansa or ganza, which is made of 
copper and lead. It is not the money of the king, but every man may stamp it that will.” 
Again, La Loubére (Siam, English Translation, p. 14), writing in 1688, says: ‘* Vincent Le 
Blanc [physician retained by the King of Siam to work in his mines] relates that the Peguans 
have a mixture of Lead and Copper, which he calls sometimes ganze and sometimes gan=a; 
and.of which he reports that they make statues and a sraall monty which is not stampt with 
theking’s coin, but which everyone hasa right to make."” In 1726 Valentijncalled it“ Peguan 
gans, a brass mixed with lead,” and in 1727 Alexander Hamilton talks of “ plenty of ganse 
lead, which passeth all over the Pega Dominions for Money." These quotations lead directly 
to Phayre’s researches in the next century. 

Fig. 1 of the plate attached relates to yet another specimen of the spelter type of this 
coinage, It resembles fig. 11 of Plate IV in Obsolete Tin Currency, which came from Pegu. 
These two specimens are not exactly the same, though very nearly so, the obverses coming 
in each case obviously from the same die, but the reverses differ altogether in the rim, though 
both are equally blank in the field. Moreover, their provenance was quite different. The 
first specimen was collected by myself in Mandalay and the second many years earlier by 
Phayre and illustrated in Numis. Orient. Fig. 11 is described (J.A., XLII, 122 f.) as * Hentha 
(goose coin or spelter weight ex. coll. B. C. Temple) procured in 1889 (not 1809 as in the text). 
Phayre, Numis. Orient., 1882, Plate LV, fig. 2, exhibits a better specimen, which has an illegible 
debased Arabic legend on the reverse. He remarks (p. 32) that hentha ingot weights were 
common in Pegu., Phayre’s specimen weighed 11} ounces and no doubt representa the 
penjuru (14 oz. standard) of Malay tin ingot weight.” . 

Burmese, Siamese, Cambodian and Malay weights were often in the shape of all sorts of 
animals and birds, and among these were to be found the cock, a common wild bird of the 
South-Eastern Asiatic jungles. So spelter weights or coins of the same kind as those above 
described from Pegu sometimes had a cock on them, and of this there is a clear instance on 
Plate III, fig, 11, from Phayre's Numia. Orient., whioh he showed on his Plate 1V, fig. 3. [See 
also Ind. Ant., vol. LVIE, Plate III, p. 37.] It weighed 11} oz., again representing the pen- 

uru or 14 oz, standard of Malay ingot weight. 

In the same Plate III, fig. 10, is shown from Phayre’s Nwmis, Orient, a Cambodian coin, 
exhibiting a cock, and the interest in this coin is that its form shows that the original of the 
‘ cock ’ waa the fo,as can also he seen by'a careful comparison with the animal in fig, 6 of the 
plate attached and in fig, 3 of Plate V of Obsolete Tin Currency. The to has here developed 
into a cock in the handsof successive artists. In Plate IV, fig.3, of Phayre’s Numis. Orient, 
is shown a clear ‘cock’ variety with debased Talaing and Burmese characters on the reverse, 

Although I think that in this instance the cock image has developed out of the to, the- 
inference must not be carried too far, as among the Malay tin ingots the cock was quite a ~ 
common object :see Plate Il of Obsolete Tin Currency, which shows eight varieties of them, and 
Plate I with two others, It may be remarked also that one must be at times a little careful 
in attributing an image or form to any definite animal, bird, insect or fish, The vagaries 
af the to have been.already alluded to, and on Plate IV of Obsolete Tin Currency, fig, 2 shows 
the Burmese Aentha weight, which is, as its name implies, a goose, But fig. 6 which is practi. 
cally indistinguishable from it—so close a copy is it—represents a bird of an absolutely 
different character, viz., a ciwazo, the swift of the edible bird’s-nesis; The copying of a well. 
known figure for use as an animal quite foreign to its nature is carried indeed quite as fer, 
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if not further, in the chinthe or lion weight, which in one form is obviously a mere variety of 
the Aentha weight, as may be seen from the same plate, fig. 1, and from the figure on p. 123 
of J.A., vol. XLII, : 

In Plate IT, fig. 8, of Obsolete Tin Currency, just above the Cambodian coin, is to be 
found a cock fully developed in a modern Malay duit ayam (cock doit) or copper cash, Its 
rude forerunner is seen in fig. 6 of the plate attached and also in fig. 5 of Plate V of Obsolete 
Tin Currency. It is thus described in that work (J.4., XLII, 124): “Tin cock coin, or 
perhaps counter, token or tally, from Mergui. Reverse has a badly inscribed Burmese legend, 
which reads; (h4thanadaw (in the year of) religion ; date illegible. This is probably the tin 
eoin recorded by Sangermano (Burmese Empire, ed. Tandy, 1833, p. 167) as current between 
1781 and 1808: “In Tavai and Mergui pieces of tin with the impression of a cock, which 
is the Burmese arms [properly however the hentha, or goose), are used for money.’ Taking 
the ratio of tin to silver as 10: 1, the value of this coin would be 5 cents of Malay money. 
“The Malay tin coin mentioned by Pyrard de Laval in 1602 was worth half a bastardo of 
Albuquerque, or 10 cents, That mentioned by Tavernier in 1678 was worth one cent in 
India.” They quite probably referred to the same com. 

The reference to the bastardo of Albuquerque is here interesting. According to Gray, 
who edited Pyrard de Laval’s Voyage for the Hakluyt Society, p. 235, the Malay tin money 
hadexisted in the Maldives before the days of the Portuguese, and under the names of calaim 
and calin (kalang, tin) the coins were worth 100 cash, or half of Albuquerque's bestardo (Obso- 
leita Tin Currency, (J.4., XLII, 109). Denys, Dict. of British Malaya, 3.v. money, states 
that Castanhoda, vol. I, says: ‘‘ As there was no money in Malacea, except that of the 
Moors [Malays], the Governor General (Albuquerque) ordered (1510) some to be coined, 
not only that he might extinguish the Moorish coins [tin monev], but also in order that a 
coin might be struck with the stamp and arms of his royal master. Also, taking on this 
subject the opinion of the Gentile Chins [Klings, Hindus from the Coromandel Coast of India| 
and other honorable men, dwellers in the city [of Malacca], he commanded forthwith that a 
tin coinage should be struck. Of the one small coin called caixas [cash] he ordered two to 
be made into one, to which he gave the name dindeiro. He struck another coin, which he 
named soldo, consisting of 10 dinkeiro, and a third, which he called the bastardo, consisting 
af 10 soldo.”’ He also made both a gold and silver dollar of 5 bastardo, called respectively 
catholico and malaque. 

_ From this statement it can be deduced firstly that Albuquerque's dollar was a milrei of 
1000 reis and that the caira or cash (the Portuguese pese) was one res. We can further 
construct a table, which shows the relationship of the modern dollar and its parts to the 

Portuguese coinage in the Malay Peninsula, which, in its turn, was based on the coinage in- 
vented by the Chinese to suit their commercial dealings with the Malays. Thus: 

Albuquerque's Portuguese Coinage. 
2 caixa (cash) make L dinheiro 


10 dinbeiro 1 soldo 
10 soldo L be aro 

| 7 od malag we (silver) tay, 
5 bastardo ; 1 catholico (gold) { dollar 


1,000 cash to the dollar 
Therefore :— 


: Cash Cents of the British dollar. 
oaina = l = 1/10 
dinheiro = 2 = LS 
soaldo ~: a ° = 9 
bastardo = 20 = 20 
malaque = 100 = 1m 
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Specimens of this coinage in the Raffles Museum at Singapore, aa described by Dr. 
Hamitsch in JRAS., S8.B., No. 39, Collection of Coins from Malacea, 1903, p. 183 ff., show 
that they were cast in the reigns of Kings Emmanuel (1495-1521) and John IT (1521-1551), 
i.s., clearly in and not long after the time of Albuquerque at Malacea (1510-1511). They 
were obviously imitations of the tin ingot currency of the Malays, but bore the cross and 
globe of the two kings above mentioned and Portuguese legends. Incidentally they exhibit 
the commercial wisdom of his advisers in effecting only a changed and not a new coinage. 

II. Shan Shell-Money. 

The remaining specimens on the Plate attached belong to categories of coinage altogether 
differing from the “‘Tenasserim Medals.” Fig. 4 illustrates two sides of a chdlén, K’ayulén 
(round shell), or chaubinbauk, the Shan shell-money, which was once well-known in Upper 
Burma. This particular form of Burmese currency is explained in J.A., vol. LVII, pp. 91-92, 
and is shown on Plate II, fig. 16( facing p. 44) of Notes on Currency and Coinage inthat volume. 

Sir George Scott, writing to me in 1889, called the shells Siamese money, the Siamese 
being a variety of the Shan race, and said that they were “ still current among the Siamese 
and a large portion of the Lao [Shan] States.” MA Kin, a well known female dealer in 
Mandalay, told me about the same time that the Shin shells came from Bawdwin (the Bor- 
twang of Crawford's Ava, p. 144) near Nyaungywé in the Southerp Shan States. 

“ They are not deliberately manufactured, but are the result of the natural efflorescence 
of silver under certain methods of abstraction. They are necessarily as pure as bo (bow, 
Burmese, pure] silver, and their weight was tested by handling, so they passed as tokens. In 
fig. 1, Plate 1, of Notes on Currency and Coinage (I.A., LVII, 12) and usually in specimens of 
Shan 6d, efflorescence in this form is to be seen adhering to the silver from which it springs.” 
Yule (Ava, p. 260) alludes to this: “ The variety next to 4d is k’ayiibat, so called from k'ayii, 
a shell and pit, circle or winding, in consequence of the spiral lines of efflorescence on the 
surface.” Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 31, expresses the same opinion and says that kayabat 
(kharoobit) is ‘‘ a silver cake with marks upon the surface, produced by crystallization of the. 
lead scoria in the process of refinement.” My own information differed from that of Yule and 
Prinsep as to the relation of bé and k’'ayibat silver. Tomy mind, they are identical (see J.A., 
XLVIII, 41), At any rate, Shdn be is identical with k'ay@bat, and so must be the correspond- 
ing Burmese 6d, for the process of extraction appeared to be the same in both cases : desorip- 
tions by Burney in 1830, in Yule's Ava, 960 , : Anderson, Mandalay to Momien, 44; and Trant, 
Two Yearsin Ava,280f., will be found in Noles on Currency and Coinage (1.4., LVI, 1281.) 

Owing to a mistake in Ridgeway's Origin of Currency, pp. 22, 29, in which he states that 
Shan silver shells are about the size of a cowry and argues that they are survivals of the cowry 
currency of Siam, ete., I may as well state clearly that the true chiilén are of all sizea, and I 
had one in my possession—that shown in the Plate attached—which was many times the 
size of a cowry shell. In 1888 about 500 specimens of chiilén passed through my hands at 
Mandalay, which I tried to ‘size,’ and found that “the size of any particular shell was purely 
accidental and an incident of construction, human intention having no concern in it.” 

Ill. Shan Silver Majizis. 

There also passed, in Mandalay chiefly, as gold and silver tokens, a form of currency 
known as majtzts (magyfzts) or tamarind seeds. Burmese children, especially little girls, are 
very fond of a game of knuckle-bone, which consists in throwing a tamarind seed into the air 
with one hand, and seeing how many more can be picked up by the same hand before it falls 
and is caught. The royal children used those made of gold and silver, and King Mindén 
significantly impressed upon the little princesses the importance of keeping those that ho 
gave them against arainy day. They were soon mostly melted down or sold after the British 
annexation and became exceedingly rare. They were tokens, owing to their weight and 
fineness being assumed, and when, as subsequently happened, the majfzis took on a uniform 
and conventional shape, size and fineness, we are brought to a point very near the true coin, 
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On Plate II of Notes on Currency and Coinage (I.A., LVII, 44) above mentioned a series 
of majizés is shown in figs, 17, 18 and 19. Fig. 17 is a dried tamarind seed : fig. 18 is its imi- 
tation in gold with little dotted circles in the centre of each face to represent the pit marks 
of a similar kind often seen on fresh tamarind seeds, and fig. 19 is the conventional silver 
majizt in which the dotted ring has taken ona fixed form with that of the represented seed 
itself. It was in this form that silver majizis were usually met with in Mandalay. 

So far the discussion has related to the Burmese form of the majizi, but those of the 
Shans were quite different in shape and construction. They were called tanthéng (th as in 
the, this) and were in silver, being used as customary gifts, like the chiilén or Shin silver 
shells, and were still nearer to true coin than the conventional Burmese majizi, as they were 
conventionally stamped to show fineness : see fig. 20, Plate II, above mentioned. This 
particular form of majizi had become rare in Burma in 1890, It is shown in figs. 2 and 3 
of the plate attached. 

E ding such majizi Mr. H. 8. Guinness, in a letter to me from the Shin State of 
Wuntho in 1894, wrote: ‘Sometime ago I weighed 18 silver magyizt, which I bought in 
Mandalay. The bazaar weight thereof varied between 59 to 66 grains per magyizi: the 
average for the 18 being 61°92 grains, This made me think that magyizis were meant to 
run three to a told or four to a tickal, If the former the weight of a magyizt should be 60 
grains : if the latter, 64 grains.” 

The Shin majizi may thus be really a quarter tickal, the well-known Siamese (Shan) 
standard weight or coim—perhaps rather currency. It is shown on Plate II of Currency 
and Coinage, fig. 21 (J.4., LVII, 44), from which its remarkable resemblance to the ShAn 
majizt in its several forms becomes apparent. Crawfurd (Siam, 331) describes the tickal 
and its parts as nothing more than bits of silver bar bent and the ends beaten together, im- 
pressed with two or three small stamps. This is the principle of the construction of the 
larin or hook-money, very different in appearance : see Pyrard de Laval, Hak, Soc. ed., 
vol. I, pp. 232 ff. For Siamese tickals, see Bowring, Siam, I, 257 ff. 

An elaborate enquiry was made into the origin and age of the tickal in Currency and 
Coinage among the Burmese (I.A., vols. XXVI and XXVII), in which it was shown that it is 
a direct descendant—general value 1} rupee—of the ancient Indian fakd, just as the corre- 
sponding Burmese dingi—now equated to the rupee—coanie from faakd, the nasalized form 
of taka. The final fin tickal arose out of Portuguese “ influence ” as in many other Oriental 
words, A large number of quotations from 1554 to 1893 are given in J.A., vol. XAV!, 
pp. 255 ff., showing the history of the word. 
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vernment of India, Central Publication Branch, 


920. 
that originally the joint editorship of vol. IT of the 
Corp Inscriphionum Indicarum was to have been 


was pr | from undertaking this laborious task 
by his editorship of the Cambridge History of India 
and by the arduous publication, together with M. 
labbé Boyer and the late M. Senart, of the 
of editing the Kharoy{hi part of vol, IT fell during 


and 36 plates of splendid exterior, though sometimes 
lesa clear than could perhaps be wished. Professor 
Konow is to be sincerely congratulated upon 
having happily concluded his psinstaking and 
troublesome task. 

An undertaking like this cannot under any 
cireumstances be called o happy and promising one; 
it is rather one that is partly beset with utter hope-_ 
magnificent book and finda, time another ® 
how great authorities differ 20 widely in the deci- 
Se identical, one feels like sinking in the Slough of 


| Despond with no friendly Help to lift one out; Time 
a 
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after time we are vividly reminded of how slender | 


—or porhaps even non-existont—are these found- 
ations upon which are built up our present ideas 
concerning the older periods of the history of India. 

Even a scholar who, like the present writer, can 


claim no particular familinrity with these Kharogihi | 


documents, cannot escape feeling struck by the 
utter uncertainty of a great number of Professor 
Konow’s readings. An authority like Professor 
Rapson ! has demonstrated how inscriptions which 
are really cornerstones of Konow’s historical 
and chronelogical system contain but slender bits 
of these words and sentences which have here been 
got out of them. And we shall allow ourselves in 
the following parngraphs to point out a few further 
passages where we feel beset with the gravest 
doubts. It is, however, sufficient to emphasize 
now that a very great part of the historically im- 
portant inecriptiona perhaps contain only a more 
or lesa minute part of those facts which the present 
interpretation has elicited from them, — 

Upen these frail foundations Professor Konow 
haa in his two first chapters, viz., ‘ Historica) In- 
troduction’ (p. xiii ff.) and ‘The Eras used in 
Kharogthi Inscriptions ' (p. boxxii ff.) erected o re- 
aplendent historical and chronological superstructure, 
a veritable gondhervanagara, Hia chronology has 
been partly calculated in collaboration with Dr, 





van Wijk and was known from several papers m the | 


Acta Orientalia;: but, inapite of the great learning 
and industry exhibited by his collaborator, not 
many scholars with a smattering of historical sense 
will feel convinced by these calculations, the u- 
certainty of which is, besides, sometimes admitted 
even by their inventors, Of the five eras made 


uge of by Professor Konow, two, viz., the Vikrama | 


and the Saka, have the immense advantage of 
being really existent ; though it must be admitted 
that the explanations of their origin furnished by 
the learned editor are more than doubtful, Of 
the three others, the ‘old Sakn ern" (84-83 1,c.) 
and «a ‘Parthian’ era originating in 7 B.c., and 
founded by Azes, are the results of the purest fancy ; 
the third, beginning in 128-120 a.n., is said to 
be the ‘ora of Kanighka’ and is most probably just 
ag nebulous as both the others. 

The existence of the ‘old Saka era" (84-85 5.0.) 
reats upon two suggestions: (1) Maues (Moga, 
ete.), who originated from Seistiin, did not assume 
the title ‘Great King’ (meharayasa mahamiam 
Mogasa, Taxila copperplate of year 73, etc.), before 

the decease of Mithradstes II of Persia in 68 
B.0,; (2) thia era records the conquest of Western 
India by the Sakas, ‘The first of these assumptions 
ia now endorsed by Professor Rapson,? while the 
decond meets with his disapproval. Porgonally, I 
scarcely feel inclined to accept as undisputed’ even 
the first of Professor Konow's 5 


nggestions, | 
The later years of Mithradates IT are wrapped — 





1 JRAS, 1030, p. 187 ff. 


2 Cp. JRAS, 1930, p. 192; cp. also CHT, I, p. 560 fi, 
























in obscurity, and after his decease o somewhat 
Be ee ee ttlane cet nana oe | 
This would rather lead us to the conclusion that 
Mithradates, during the last part of his reign, had 
not the power to prevent an energetic upstart 
participating in the conquest of Western India from 
assuming the title of ‘Great King.” On the other 
hand, if Professor Konow's suggestion concerning an 
era beginning in 84-83 n.c. be correct, Maves would 
have used this title in the year 6-5 B.C. at a period 
when the Parthian empire had triumphed at Carrhe 
and had, at any rate, held its own very well both 
against Antony and Octavian, This orgumentation 
leads to no tangible results ; but it is apt to prove the 
utter fancifulness of Professor Konow's assumptic 

Professor Rapson has already suggested? that 
Tit ee 08 thee, yous (Ee ee 
the foundation of on independent kingdom in 
Seistin about 150 B.c., and that thus he cane 
78 would mean something like 72 u.c. This is 
undoubtedly possible; and the Macedonian name 
of the month (Panemos) undoubtedly proves this 
era to be of « Western origin. mul E sho aiohiatos’ 
quite patisfied that this is the case. 

We admittedly never hear of an era founded by 








| Demetriua, the son of Basen, just aa little 


sa wo hear of a Scistin or an ‘old Saka’ one, But 
there always remains the possibility that Demetrius 
instituted a new era to commemorate his conquest 
of ‘Indias.’ If euch were the case, why should not 
of Demetrius ? Why should it not have been still 
uged even during the reign of the ‘Great King,’ 
Maues or Mogn? Now, the regnal years of 
Demetrius ore admittedly somewhat uncertain, 
as are even those’ of hin Indian conquests, But 
aaeuming the later ones to fall somewhere between 
180-170 5.0., the year 78 of such an era would fall 
somewhere about 100-90 p.c, That Maues waa 
perhaps succeeded by Azes (I), and that this Ames 
founded the Vikrama era of 58 10.o, seems not 
unassumable, And in that case Maues would pro- 
bably have left the stage about 60 B.oc, Assuming 
that the years 100 or #0 n.c. fell within the limits 
of his reign, it would have been o fairly, though not 
enormously, long one. And we know nothing that 
would expressly contradict such an assumption, 
But Tshall always willingly admit that this, like 
the suggestions criticized here, remning sheer 
hypothesis. 

We shall not enter further upon the utterly 
entangled historical problems dealt with in the 
introduction, as we do not feel entitled to form any 
definite opinion upon them. Besides such a discus. 
sion would exceed the limits of a review like this, 
We shall content ourselves by making the following 
few scattered remarks on passages that seem more 
or less doubtful and in need of emendation, 


3 Cp, OT, L P- O70, 
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On the word [harosfii (p. xv) ep. now the (p: 97) is doubllans en) Ivenian ons} why should ie 
ingenious suggestion of M. Przyluski4 which, how- | not be connected with the Saka haj(ujea!? ‘wise' 
ever, seems fairly uncertain, ~ In the same inscription we find a somewhat dia- 


word mvruuda,5 a Saka one that must apparently 
mean ‘Jord,’ ‘chief.’ There can searcely be any 
doubt that this word is connected with the Saka 
rrumda, which has been considered a genitive of 
the word rr, ‘king ' “—certainly an entirely impos- 
sible suggestion. It, however, remains to be con- 
sidered what is the sense of the first syllable mu-. 

On hien-tu (p. xxiii) ep. also von Gutschmid, 
Geschichte Trans, p. G0. | 

The identification deli: Actot (p. Iviii), in spite 
of o certain verisimilitude, «till remains entirely 
uncertain (cp. p. |xi). 

On p. xevi ai is, of course, not derived from ayam, 
but from a form *ayah, cp. Shidhbizgarhi ays and 
bhui < bhdyoh in the Zeda inscription. This phoneti- 
eal development probably is intimately connected 
with the development -as > -i in Eastern Iranian.’ 

Whether Minamdra for Mevardpoe (p, xovii}— 


wanted to connect with a bhanthd, meaning ‘ town," 
in the Saka and Sogdian languages, and also known 
discussion ig found in Ee Monde Oriental, xvm, 
l ff. 

The introductory sentence of the Mathur Lion 
Capital has generally been construed in the same 
way by all previous interpreters ; and there iq no 
doubt whatsoever that it runs as followa: ‘the 
chief queen of the Mahikastrapa Fojula, the 
daughter of Aces Kamuia, the mother of the crown- 
prince Kharaosta, Nadadiakasa," etc. Professor 
 Konow, however, raises various objectiong to such 
an interpretation and finally arrives at a tranala- 
tion (p. 48), according to which the lady's name 
is really Ayasia Kamuia, the daughter of Aharaoasta, 
the mother of Nada Diaka,.' If, however, ber 
nome was really Ayoria, why is Mt not written 


ep. Pali Milinda—marks an Indian development Ayasrjia like Pigpas(rjia following later? Pro- 
e> dor renders the actual Greek pronunciation, | fessor Konow further (p. 35) objects that the common 


ponatruction of the sentence leads to the assumption 
of Kamuia being the genitive of a atem Kamui, 
which would be an unheard-of form. With this 
objection I am rather at one.!' But Kamuiag— 
whatever the word meang—need be nothing like 
a genitive. In a language os uncouth ag this one 
Ayasia Kamuia may well be 6 slip for what ought 
properly to be Kamuia-Ayasia, i.e., a nominative 
coupled with a genitive. With such @ construction 
ep. coin-legends like priyapifa Stratasa which would 
apparently render a Greek $iAomatopos Srparwros, 

On p. 56 f. it would be very tempting to put 
vayira- = vivighra-; but phonetical considerations 
seem to make such o suggestion impossible. 

The reconstruction of the Tayt-i-Bahi ingcription 
(p. 57 ff.) haa been reduced to its proper proportions 
in JRAS, 1930, p. 189 f. 

In the KAldarra inscription of the year 113 (p. 654.) 
no valid objection can be raised against Senart'y 
translation of Detiapuiresa by ‘the son of Datis." 
In the same inseription the correctness of rendering 
obvious to be made doubtful even by the objections 


Taay be left undecided. 

The name Travafakura (Peshiwar no. 20, p. 
xeviii) in its first part undoubtedly reminds us of 
Trapusa, Tapussa§ ; but then again what is “kura T 

Extremely curious are the writings -ir- = -F, -gr 
<= -g-, -y>, ete., which have not been satisfactorily 
explained ; nor can I offer any plousible explanation.” | 
The writing ch (p. ci) apparently in several cases 
simply means f. 

On p. 14 is discussed o name Damijada which te 
apparently connected with the Ddmajada or 
Démoyeada of the Western Kgatrapas. Of its 
Iranien origin there can be no doubt; the form 
In this same inscription Professor Konow's transla- 
tion of the words savalavadhapitra saniia ig not 
quite intelligible to me. 

In the Taxila Copperplate (p. 28 f.) the words 
Takhadilays nagare wlaresa apparently make o 
bad construction; but there can be little doubt 
that they must mean ‘to the north of the City 
sarva ca [Aatigabamdhajeasa ca puyayanito (provided 





4 JRAS,100,48 #  .— jt, See 
| Ha hae certainly quite correctly identified Saka-murweda with the Chinese Sat-wang. 
eee cere Monuecipt Remains, Y, 249; 00 ri and Snehepidys ep, Acts Or, VU, 106, m. 4 
! Cp. Dr. Tedesco, Zeitachr. f. Indologie, IV, 126 iii Weil oa get 
5 - to Buddhist tradit jon the well-known bearer of this name origmates froma Northen india. 
¢ What is found in JRAS, 1927, 282, concerning # and 2 in the Niys inseriptions can scarcely pon 
the writing -sr- = -2- in aomo of our inscriptions. . Le " 
: re ‘ Remains, I, 338. 
10 >. Loumann, Zur nordar. Sprache, p, 130 ; Hoernle, Manuscript cratic fins , A 
Werle aligs t natonishment I, however, find that on p. 152 Professor Konow considers Arthamisiya 
quite « possible gonitive of Arthamis. 
12 Op, CHI, I, 689 f. 














of an illustrious triumvirate of scholars, such a4 | 


Profawors Konow, Lidera and Thormaa. 
In the Panjtar insoription of the year 122 the 


name Urumuja (provided the reading be safe, | 


which seems to be the case) will most probably 
correspond to Saka Urmaysda==AAuramazda, As 
this word is at the period in question o synonym 
of Aditya the word Urumujaputra would possibly 
mean “a worshipper of the Sun." 

The name Imiachria (p, 77, but ep. p. 74, n. 1) 
like Gramavhryaka (p. 150 1.) certainly in its later 
part containg an Iranian—fr{i)ya(ka), cp. names 
like Buddhoa*®, Dharmo*, Dhydna-priya. If in 


Grosavhryaka the beginning gr- stands for g-, the | 


name would really mean Gongpriya(ha), L¢., some- 
thing very much like Samghapriya. 

A very interesting inscription apparently is that 
of the Taxila gold plate (p. 83 #.), the original of 
which has most unfortunately been lost. The in- 
terpretation, however, is far from convincing. That 
of Professor Thomas, incredible aa it tx, still gives an 
intelligible sense, which can, unfortunately, not be 
said of that of Professor Konow. That there should 
be astop after the words Siras Mhagavato dhatu 
prehavetiye seema quite clear; but what follows is 
confusing, probably owing to some slight corruption, 

On p. 99 there is a word Jhamdanamasya which 
ia translated ‘Of Jh.’ But it seems more probable 
that this is to be interpreted Jhamdandmasya, 
and that the real name is only Jhamda, This 
I suppose is =Saka domda, ‘earth.’ We may 
possibly also compare with it Arajhamdasa on 
p. LO. As for the sense, cp. Feameotiba, which is 
rightly derived from yeame (i.e., sama) * earth,'14 

The names Yaralaira, Budhalaira, Mosalatra 
(p. 100 f.) should, I suppose, be compared with 
euch ones as Awmdra-ldia, It would be tempting 
to assume that Yovolaira is really * Yavala-lairo, 
and that *Yorala is = yola (pp. 101, 175). 


Denipasa (p. 101), if correct, may represent o | 


Greek namo Acivermos (ef. 
sornennamen, p. 153) 

On p. 115 we find a name Bosararuma. Pro- 
fessor Konow thinks that this looks un-Indian. 
But then Boviesatea in the Taxila silver scrol) on 
p. 77 looks equally un-Indian. Either we mugt 
keep both, or we must silently amend them both. 
But what possible reason can there be for drag. 
ging the Chinese p'u-sa into this discussion ag is 
done on p. 115? 


Fick, (friech. Per- 


On p. 127 Profesor Konow’s translation: ‘in | 


heaven may she carry the tenth’ lacks senge. 
Also on p. 133 we vainly ask ourselves about * those 
who were confounded through truth.” 

The plate of the Zeda inscription (pl. XXVI: 2, 
! That Feamotika is not identical with 
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| Bhimaka, 0 suggested by Messrs, Lavi, JA 
Konow, i.c., p. lxx, haa been shown in J RAS, 1930, 201 f. ss 
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p- 142 ff.) is, uniditenetsly; not very ane As ' 


for the title marjhaka, it might just as well re- 
present an Iranian *ymarzaka, meaning ‘ margrave * 

(ep. Pahlavi moarspdn); then why should a man 
be specially styled grhapati in on inscription like 
thia ? Obviously it is open to very grave doubt 
whether the muroda marjhaka Katiaka of tho 


| Zeda inscription and maharaja rajatiraja devaputra 


Kaniska of the Sue Vibir copperplate, both dated 
in the year 11,14 oan really be the same person, 
Concerning the Kurram Casket inscription (p, 152 
ff.) ep. now Profeasor Konow, Studies Lanman, p.53ff. 
It need ecarcely be repeated here that talsarasa in 
the Ara inseription (of which -i-rasa ia visible) is a 
highly adventuroug; ond improbable conjecture 


of Professor Liders, upon which no conclusions 


can be built. 


contains an Jranian- i In the same manner 
Kamagulya (p. 170), with which cp: Masigula 
(p. 82), may contain an Iranian element, viz., 
qui, ‘roga’ (cp. Afihiragula). 

The Wardak vase (p. 170) in line 3 contains 
the words = a(m)dajojalayugaya(: Sa}ye(: de)tiga, 
Here aadaja and jardyuja (or *ga) seemed fairly olear, 
and consequently Senart, Hultzech and Professor 
Thomas sought in yoyetiga or dafetiga a corre- 
spondence to Skt. (sam)jewedaja, This is certainly 
correct, though it has been denied by Professor 
Konow, whose own interpretation is scarcely 
acceptable. Now, putting aside jalayu, we have 
left the letters gayayetiga or gofadetiga, Here 
there must be something wrong. Personally I 
should feel strongly inclined to suggest something 
like ganaéefiga ond connect this with the Saka 
ganidid, which is used to translate sameneda,l" 


| being itself so far of obscure origin. We would 


then get something like jalayuganadetiga = jardyu- 
somevedajdh, But this is, of course, a mere gues, 

This review has, however, already grown to some 
length, and we must abstain from further remarks, 


| We feel very thankful to Profeasor Konow for having 
) undertaken this extremely laborious task; and he 


has rendered a very great service to future research 
work by bringing together all the innurgerabloe 
remarks on these inscriptions scattered — 

various books and periodicals. But we cannot ab- 
stain from the comment that it would have been 
happier to let us have the inscriptions na are 
inated of» svelan' of fadies dc Sale Sergei ea 
constructions. And it would certainly have been 
happier not to have founded upon these reconstruc. 
Hoenn nrenological system which wee doomed 








JARL 


Cuatrentien, 
1916: 1, 191, and 





Li It is to be observed that the formula of the date is not the same in both inseriptions. 


18 Cp. JRAS, 1028, 904 {. 
18 Cp. Hoernle, Manuscript Remains, 
jatds tathd jardyau jdtd ye samavede jatdh, 


1, 245: w dhyo yedia o pirdmad yedta ou ganidia yad = tathd dade 


The name Dasackera &. 165), Wf correct, probably — 








(By tartare Sm RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br., 0.8, O.LE., F.B.A., F.3.A- 
Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, from 1394 to 1903. 
| I. PRELIMINARY REMARKS. Re 

As a supplement to vols. LVI and LIX of this Journal I published a series of amended i. 
extracts relating to the Andamans from the Census Report of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands in 1901, which I compiled. I now publish a similar series of extracts regarding the 
Nicobar Islands, as they contain information, not procurable elsewhere, of value to students 
of ethnography. 
| T propose to divide the subject into the following heads: I Geography, II Geology, 
III Meteorology, IV History, V The People, VI Government and Village System, VII Com- 
merce, VIIL Reckoning. 

The Nicobarese inhabit islands between the Andamans and Sumatra, from about 7° 
to about 9° North, and situated in groups at considerable distances in some cases from each 
other. Thus, to enumerate the inhabited islands only, Car Nicobar lies by itself, 41 miles 
to the north of any other inhabited island of the group. Then comes Chowra, 6 miles north 
of Teressa and Bompoka, situated close together. East and south 12 milesdistant from these 
lie Camorta, Trinkat and Nancowry, forming a close group creating between them the 
magnificent harbour of Nancowry. To their west, 4 miles distant, and to the south of 
Teressa, lies Katchall, Again, 30 miles to the south of them lies the group of Great and 
Little Nicobar with Kondul and Pulo Milo. 

The inhabitants of these islands are thus divided off into groups, which have little 
communication with each other, owing to the diversity of the dialects they speak. 
The groups thus created are (1) Car Nicobar, (2) Chowra, (3) Teresea and Bompoka, (4) 
Central (Camorta, Trinkat, Nancowry, Kateball), (5) Southern (Great and Little Nicobar, 
Kondul, Pulo Milo) ; and in the interior of the Great Nicobar is a separate tribe, (6) the Shom 
Pen, usually at feud with the people on the seaboard. 

Although the Andamans and Nicobars are grouped together as a single entity for 
administrative purposes, they have no other connection whatever either geographically 
or by population. The Andamans belong to Burma, being the summits of a lofty submerged 
continuation of the Argkan Yoma mountains, and the Nicobara belong to the Malay 
Archipelago as a contintiftion of Sumatra, The division between them and the Andamans 

exDegree Channel, which is wide and deep. 

The Nicobar Growp contains every kind of island scenery from flat and waterless Car 
Nicobar not much above sea level to mountainous Great Nicobar with its many hills and 
streams, Insome cases the scenery, though of course tropical everywhere, is truly beautiful, 
and the one landlocked harbour—Nancowry Harbour—the islands contain, formed by the 
islands of Camorta, Nancowry and Trinkat, and the coral reefs surrounding them, with Katchall 
to shelter it from the west, is of great beauty. The entry from the west in the early morning 
is one of the mostsuperb sights I know in a very wide experience. There is another con- 
siderable Janu... harbour on Camorta just north of Naneowry Harbour, but it is too 
full of coral to be available for ships, An immense number of coco-nut trees grow all along 
the coasta and naturally attract the visitor's eyes, and hide to a great extent the variety 
of foliage inland. , 

The Andamanese are a erace of the purest savages known and largely isolated in the 
world, but the Nicobarese belong to the Malay Peninsula, and their language and customs 
show them to be of the same general race of mankind as the Mons and to have come ultimately 
from the highlands of Western China. They are anything but savages and are indeed a 
semi-civilised, though illiterate, race, with a very ancient trade with the Far East and India 
Like the Andamanese, however, though divided by dialects, now mutually unintell 
to each other, they speak one fundamental tongue, which is Far Eastern in ite affinities. 
| re | 
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Perhaps the most interesting fact of this population is that it appears to have been stationa 
through all historical time. That is to say that ages ago its numbers reached the point tha’ 
the islands could support, according to its method of procuring food, and at that point it ceased 
to increase. The Nicobarese have resorted to agriculture—excepting fruit trees and vege- 
tables—or cattle-raising or industry, procuring all their domestic wants not producible from 


the soil by the sale of coco-nuts to ships that call—a trade of which they are past masters. 


In the course of 1883, a careful enumeration of the Nicobarese, for purely local reasons 
unconnected with any Indian Census, was made by the late Messrs, FE. H. Man and de 
Roepstorff, Officera of the Andaman and Nicobar Commission. Their labour on that occasion 
proved of the greatest value afterwards, as they made Reports giving a good deal of information 
of use to the student of ethnology, and not otherwise procurable, about the islands generally 
at that time. It was used in the Cenens Report of 1901, and extracts therefrom will be 
found attached to the present remarks. | 

The Census figures of the Nicobarese population for 1883 and 1901 by Dinlects are 








compared below :— 
1883. 1901. 
Car Nicobar a fh .. 98,600 3,451 
Chowra we Ay i 690 622 
Southern e a = 247 192 
Shom Pen ar i% HE = 948 
5,042 6,310 


But if we substract from the 1901 figures the $48 Shom Pen, which tribe was unknown 
in 1883, we reach a total of 5,962 as the Nicobarese population of 1901. The figures for Car 
Nicobar were furnished by Mr. E. H. Man, who completed the work left undone by Mr. de 
Roepstorff. It must be also noted that the dialects of Car Nicobar and Chowra are epoken on 
those Islands only; that of Teressa on Teressa and Bompoka; the Central Dialect on 
Camorta, Trinkat, Nancowry and Katchall: the Southern Dialect on Pulo Milo, Little 
Nicobar, Kondul and Great Nicobar Coasts; while the Shom Pen in the interior of Great 
Nicobar have.a dialect of their own. 

The figures above compared for 1883 and 1901 show the population to be stationary, 
as one would expect it to be on the theory. already expounded, with reference to the 
Andamanese, as to the causes which govern the growth and maintenance of the population of 
savage and semi-savage peoples, They also go to corroborate what is known as to the move- 
ment of the population amongst themselves, Shortly before the Census of 1901 there was 
an emigration from overcrowded Chowra to Camorta North, and many people both in 
Nancowry and Camorta owned property in Katchall East, and villages and coco-nut planta- 
tions were owned both in Trinkat and Nancowry by the same men. Hence it was quite 
a chance on which of adjacent islands owners of property on both were to be found on 
any given day, There was also communication between the coast men of the Southern 
Group and Katchall West, and, similarly, the people of Great Nicobar would bodily “ visit ” 
Kondul, and so would those of Little Nicobar visit Pulo Milo, and vice vered Indeed, 
Kondul was an appanage of Great Nicobar East, and so was Pulo Milo of Little Nicobar 
So, though the dialect test is perhaps the best division of the Nioobarese into six varieties, 
by habits of intercommunication they may be well divided into Northern or Car Nicobareas 
the Central Nicobarese (Chowra to Nancowry), Southern or Great Nioobarese. and the 
isolated Shom Pen of Great Nicobar. : 

‘ The Nicobarese can also be divided into three Groups,—Northern, Central and Southern — 
y language and a sharply-marked custom, The Northern (Car Nicobar, Chowra, Teressa, 
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with Bompoka) all speak separate dialects, but they all have the custom of communal disposal 
of human remains in ossuaries, which the others have not. The Central (Camorta, Nancowry, 
Trinkat, and Katohall) speak one dialect, and so do the Southern (Great Nicobar with Kondul 
and Little Nicobar with Pulo Milo). 


There is a strong local idea thaf, like the Andamanese, the Nicobarese, too, are rapidly 
decreasing in population, but I do not think there is any real ground for it and that the Census 
merely shows that the population is stationary. 

There is an enormous variation in density of population in the various inhabited islands 
from a little over 1 per square mile in Little Nicobar to 174 per square mile in Chowra. The 
following table gives the detail :— 





NIcoBaRs. 
Density of Population in the various inhabited Islands, 
faa Areain Density per 
Eopaesc: square miles, square mile. 
Car Nicobar = - re i 3,451 49 70 
Chowra i+ 7 Py 522 3 174 
jompoka 4. 2 a! 78 4 19 
Nanocowry ‘a e ws 224 19 12 
Trinkat a <3 cs 102 6 li 
Katchall sie ae 3 281 62 4 
Great Nicobar .. .. 4 495 oad 1} 
Little Nicobar .. +. “F 63 58 1 
Kondul se - ve 33 4 76 
Pulo Milo “ ae . 4 t 8 


The Nicobarese “ family" can he gauged by the population in each hut, and the figures 
show that it is normal in size. 


Tables of Population per Hut, 
Chowra 
‘Teressa 
Bompoka 
Nanoowry s ne ae 
Trinkat os 4 ie 
Katchall ae < 
Great Nicobar .. 
Little Nicobar .. 
Kondul oF 
Pulo Milo s es = e4 
These figures should help to get at an appro mate estimate of the Shom Pen by simply 
going through their country and counting and m pping huta and then multiplying them by 
4 for the population. 
Two Reports , made during the Census i Tour in R. I. M. 8. Elphinstone in 1901 by the 
late Mr, E. H, Man and the late Captain A. R. 5. Anderson, LMLS., and Mr. (now Sir) Hadley 


~~ 
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D'Oyly (Bt.) from the 4th to 13th January, contain much matter which is worth preserving, 
and extracts therefrom are accordingly added here. | 

| Mr. E. H. Man's Report. 

4th January—Having embarked myself, Captain Anderson, I.M.8., Mr, D'Oyly, and 
a Police escort, servants, plant-oollectors, convict boatmen, six Andamanese and a trader, 
the steamer left Nancowry Harbour for Car Nicobar. 

5th January.—Anchored at 8 a.m. in Sawi Bay near Mus village. Mr. Solomon, the 
Government Agent came on board and reported all well, Landed with Census papers and 
explained to him how to take the Census during the absence of the steamer at the other 
islands. It was observed by Captain Anderson, that itch was very prevalent among the 
natives, and a bad case was noticed among the traders. Advice was given as to to 
eradicate the disease, On returning to the steamer, took a canoe and some natives to assist 
us in landing at the other islands. 

6th January—Having left Car Nicobar at midnight, arrived at Chowra at about 7 a.m. 

Lalu (the former headman) came on board and reported that Tamkoi (the new headman) 

was absent on a visit to Nancowry. Landed with Captain Anderson and Mr. D'Oyly and 

took the Census of the inhabitants, who at present appear to number only 522 against 

690, the estimated population in 1886, There were no foreigners residing at the island. 

7th January —Left Chowra at 5 a.m. and anchored off Bengala (Teressa Island) at 
7am. Gibson and his wife came on board and reported all well, Landed and took the 

Census of Bengala, Koya and Chanumla, A beacon was fixed on a conspicuous cocoanut 

tree at Bengala by the officers of the steamer, The vessel then proceeded to Kerawa, where 

all landed and the Census of the remaining villages of the island was taken. Twelve Burman 
kopra-makers constituted the entire foreign element on the island. 

8th January—Leaving at 5 a.m., proceeded to Bompoka where the Aung-khyantha- 
gyi (Burmese barquantine) was anchored off Poahat village, Landed there and took Census 
of the inhabitants of the island. Left at 8 a.m. for Nancowry harbour, and anchored in 

Spiteful Bay at 11-30 a.m. Rati Lal came on board and reported that on 24th October last 

a cocoanut tree fell on to the roof of his quarters, doing much damage. Landed at Inuanga 

and visited Malacca, Arranged for taking Census on the following day of Nancowry 

Trinkat, and of the east and south-west portions of Camorta. Found two baglas at Inuanga, 
a junk off Trinkat, and » barquantine near the west entrance of Nancowry harbour. ; 

Mh January—Took Census as arranged and found only one foreigner, a Bu vie 
who was at Trinkat. Visited the Government station and took note ot. the yp Pesgyi 

Rati Lal's quarters. Received from Rati Lal a current-slip found a month ago in a bottle 

on the north-cast coast of Camorta ; handed this to Lieutenant-Commander Wilsof for easel 

10th January —Left at 6 a.m. for the east coast of Katchall, where the Census of all 
the existing villages was taken, and the cave visited. Leaving at 2-30 p.m., reached the 

anchorage outside Dring Harbour at 3-30 pm. Landed and took the Consus of the a 

west of Camorta, excepting Puli Pilau, which must be done on the spot owing to the mn se 

of new settlers from Chowra and Teressa. Fresh tracks of buffaloes were diseo ae? 
the village, but no animals were seen. ; | : noovered. Tear 

Lith January— Lett at 5 a.m. for Kondul, anchoring off that island at 0... om 

Census of entire southern group, Ascertained that Ekiig were uA very : ; z ay i ce 

islands. Visited Chinese junk off south-east coast of Little Ni aot pt! of these 
ei Alkane: rect east ooast of Little Nicobar, and found that she had 

obtained a permit to trade. Left at midnight for Katchall. | 





(7'o be continued.) 
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NOTES ON HOBSON-JOBSON. 
Br Peor, §. H. HODIVALA, MLA. 
(Continued from vol. LVIIT, p. 210.) 

Aleatif —The earliest example given in Hobson-Jobson is dated 1540. The following is 
about twenty-five years older. 

fe. 1516.) “ They also take many of the common silk camlets made in Cambaya, which 
are good and cheap. From India also they bring many large carpets, taffety, cloth of scarlet- 
in-grain and other colours,”’ ete.—The Book of Duarte Borbosa, trans. Dames, I, 129. Dames 
says the word in the original text as well as in the Spanish version is aleatifas. 

Alfandica.—Sir Thomas Roe (1615) is the earliest English author quoted by Yule and 
Burnell. 

(1608-11.] ‘ Neare to the Castle [of Surat) is the alphandica where is a paire of staires 
for lading and unlading of goods ; within are rooms for keeping goods till they be cleared."— 
William Finch in Early Travels in India, ed. Fosters, 134; see also ibid., 128, where the word is 
spelt ‘* Alphandira.” 

Ambayna.—{1516.] “ Advancing yet further and leaving these Bandam Isles, towards 
Maluquo, there are many isles called Ambam, inhabited by Heathen, each of which has its 
own King.” —The Book of Duarte Barbosa, trans. Dames, IT, 199. 

This is “ the native form of the name” with a slight variation. Mr. Dames says Ramusio 
has ‘Ambon,’ which is still used by the Dutch, ‘Amboino™ is first found in de Barros 
(Decada TIT, v. 6, f. 137); and Linschoten writes ‘Amboyna.’ 

Areot.—The Arcot in Tanjore, which Yule proposed to identify with the ‘ Harkatu’ 
which Ibn Batita “reached on the first evening of his march inland, after landing from 
Ceylon on the shallow coast of Madura,” is mentioned, I venture to suggest, by an earlier 
Mubammadan author—Wassif :— 

[e. 1928.) “He [seil. the Rat of Madura—Tira Pandi, ie., Vira Pandya] [c. 1312] 
delivered up to Malik Kafar, the country of Arikanna as a proof of his allegiance, and 
treasure beyond what imagination can conecive . . - 50 that the country was restored 
to him.” Elliot and Dowson, History of India, IL, 50. 

Tt is perhaps scarcely necessary to point out that by the addition of a single dot to the 
penultimate letter the name would become ‘ Aricatta,’ which is as close to Arkit (Tamil 
Arkdd, Harkatu) as can be expected under the circumstances. 

Areca.—The Arabic word for,the betelnut, foufel or fofel { J3;) ], “the origin of 
which " is said to be “ uncertain " by Mr. Crooke, is without doubt derived from the Sanskrit, 
piigaphala, the name of the fruit in that language. (H. H. Wilson, Sanskrit-Eng. Dict.) But 
fulful or filfd ( Jas ) the Arabic for Pepper is derived from the Sanskrit pippali, long 
pepper (iid.), and the two words are etymologically quite distinct. a 

Assegay.—(1516.] “ Their weapons [scil. of the people of Sam Lourengo, i.e., Mada- 
gascar] are assegais, very slender for throwing, with well-worked iron heads. Each man 
carries a sheaf of them in his hand for throwing."—The Book of Duarte Barbosa, trans. 
Dames, I, 25 ; see also ibid., p. 10. 

Atap, Adap—{l674.] ‘“‘ The houses here [Queda] being made of AHutlops (which are no 
more than leaves of trees) do take [fire] like tinder in the dry times.” Queda General to 
Surat, O. C., No. 3917, quoted in Bowrey, Countries Round the Bay of Bengal, ed, Sir R. 
Temple, p. 269n. Here “ Huttops " are the “ Ataps " af Hobgon-Jobson. _ 

Baba. —Sir Henry Yule denies that this word is used by the natives in the same way for 
children, and he thinks that the English word ‘ baby ° has influenced its use. I beg leave to 
say that this is very doubtful. The Emperor Jah&ngir writes - “ After my birth, they gave 
me the name of Sultan Salim, but I never heard my father . - - call me Mubammad 
Salim or Sulsan Salim, but always Shaikhu Baba,” —T ticuk-i-Jahdngiri, trans. Rogers and 
Beveridge, I, 2. 
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And he himself speaks of his own son, Prince Khurram (who afterwards became Emperor 
with the title of Shah Jabin) repeatedly as Bad Khurram.—/iid., 180, 186, 247, 256, etc. 
And Shah Jahn, in his turn, mentions his favourite son, Dir Shikoh as * Dara Shikoh 


Bab4’ in a letter written by him to Mahibat Khan, which Khafi Khin has transcribed in 
his Muntathabu’l-lubdb. : 


But the matter does not end here. Zidu'd-din Barani [¢. 1358] puts into the mouth of 
Malik Fakbru’d-din Kotwal a long sermon or preachment addressed to his nephew and son- 
in-law, Malik Nigimu’d-din. In this the latter is addressed as ‘ Baba’ U4 .,! (Térikh-i- 
Firézahaht, Bibl. Indica Text 138, 1. 7); and the same word is again used in the identical 
connection by this writer at p. 216, lL. 11, and p. 218, L. 1. 

Another writer of the same century—the fourteenth—also makes a great saint of the 
day, Shaikh Qutbu’d-din Munawwar, address Sultan Firhs Tughlaq as Baba (child) —Térikh- 
i. Firizahdht of Shams-i-Sirhj, Bibl. Indica Text, p. 79,1.12. Elsewhere this author makes 
another highly venerated individual, Sayyad Jalalu’d-din of Uccha, use the same expression 
in a speech addressed to the people of Tatta, to assure them that the siege of their town would 
be soon raised and that peace was in sight.—Jbid., p. 241, 1. 10. 

It would appear that Badd was commonly used in India long before the coming of the 
English, for the young as well as grown-up persons, as a term of endearment, that parents 
habitually spoke of or to their children as Babd, and that persons of saintly character and 
religious preceptors also used the same expression in speaking to the laity as their spiritual 
children. Briefly, it seems to me that these facts militate with some force against the sup- 
position advanced by Yule in regard to the influence of Baby.’ 

Bacanore.—The earliest reference to this place that is cited in Hobson-Jobeon is from 
the Travels of Ibn Batiita (¢. 1343), but this old port is mentioned also by Rashidu’d-din, 
whose Jdmiu't-tawdrikh was completed several years earlier : 

[1310.] ‘‘ Of the cities on the shore jof Malabar which stretches from Karoha to Kalam, 
i.e., Quilon], the first is Sind&bir, then Faknar, then the country of Manjarir, then the country 
of Hili, then the country of Sadars4 ([recle, Fandarina], then Jangli, then Kilam,”— 
Ellict and Dowson, History of India, I, 68, 

Here SindAbair is Chintdpur near Goa, Manjariir is Mangalore, Hili is Mount D’ely, 
Sadarsa is Fandaraina or Pandarani, Jangli is Chinkali or Cranganor, and Killam is Quilon, 

Badgeer—Mr. Crooke draws attention to Linschoten’s description of a similar arrange- 
ment at the same place (Hormuz), but there is an earlier reference still in Barbosa who 
writes: “. ... » « (1516) and, because that country is very hot, all the houses are built 
in such wise as to make the wind blow from the highest to the lowest storeys, when they 
have need of it.’—The Book of Duarte Barbosa, trans. Dames, I, 91. 

Bahar.—'Fhis word occurs in the Kitdbi-masdlik wa-l-mamélik of the Arab writer, Ibn 
KhirrdAdbih (d. 912 A.C.) : 

fe. 912.] ‘‘ Multan is called the ‘ farj of the house of gold,’ because Muhammad son of 
Qasim, lieutenant of Al Hajj) found forty bahdra of gold in one house of that city, which 
was henceforth called the ‘ House of Gold’. ... . . bahdris worth 333 mang, and each man 
two ritls.” Elliot and Dowson, History of India, I, 14. See also text and translation in 
Journals Asiatique, 1865, p. 277. 

The same statement is made by Idrisi [c. 1154], Nuzhat al-mushtdg, in Elliot and 
Dowson, ibid., I, 82-3. 

Bandicoot.—It is not Fryer only who “exaggerates worse than the Moor,” Ibn 
Bathta), or who compares them to pigs. Another European traveller had done the same : 

[1508.] ‘‘There aré likewise great numbers of Rattes, and some as bigge as young 
‘Pigges, so that the Cattes dare not touch them. Sometimes they digge down the houses, 
for that they undermine the walles and foundations through and through whereby many 
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times the houses fall downe and are spoyled.”"—The Voyage of J. H. Van Linschoten, Old 
Eng. Trang. of 1598, ed. A. C. Burnell, I, 302. 

And Mundy has the identical comparison : 

[1632.] “* Of the latter [ecil. rate] there are a.sort called Goose [i-e., ghils], that are as 
bigg asa prettie pigg of 10 or 12 dayes old."—The Travels of Peter Mundy, ed. Sir BR. ©. 
Temple, IT, 307. 3 

Banyan.—The earliest reference to this caste in a foreign writer is, ] think, in Mas‘fidi: 

[c. 916.] “J’étais A Cambaye dans l'année 303, alora qu'un brahme nommé Bania 
f 43 4% in the original] y régnait au nom du Balhara, souverain de Mankir. Ce Bania 
traitait avec la plus grande faveur les Musulmans et les sectateurs d'autres religions qui arri- 
vaient dans son pays.” —Prairies d'Or, Text and trans. by B. de Meynard, I, 254. 

I venture to suggest with some confidence that Bania was not the name of the governor, 
but the designation of his caste, When Mas‘fdi says that he was a Brahman, what he really 
means is that he was a respectable Hindu of the Brahmanical persuasion. The Arah 
traveller here speaks of him just as a European in the seventeenth century would have 
done, as ‘ the Bunya.’ He had heard his fellow-countrymen speak of him as * Wania * or 
Banya’ and imagined it was his name, as he did not know its real signification. 

Banyan day.—The earliest example in Yule is from Ovington (1690). Here is one of 
still earlier date : 

(1634.] They [ic., Commanders of the Company's ships] are to deliver lista of their 
men and the number of their messes and accordingly a computated proporcion of what they 
may spend in such diett for Banyan daies (so called) as this place affords and the Company 
allowes.”"—English Factories in India, ed. Foster, 1634-36, p. 38. 

Banyan-fight—As Yule's solitary illustration is derived from the English padre Oving- 
ton [1690], the following notice of the same trait from an earlier aujhor may be interesting : 

[1666,] “The men are great clowns . . they make a great noise when they have any 
quarrel, but what passion soever they seem to be in, and what bitter words so ever they 
utter, they never come to blows."'"—Thdévenot, Travels info tha Levant, Part II, p.51. (Eng, 
Trans. of 1687.) ‘ Banyan-fight ’ is a literal translation of a Gujardti expression Vaniyiné 
ladd?, which is still in everybody's mouth. 

Banyan Tree.—The old Arab travellers also appear to have been greatly struck 
by this ‘ wonder of the vegetable kingdom.’ Mas'‘idi has an elaborate description, which 
is unfortunately too long to quote, but which begins thus; [c. 916.) “ On trouvedans ce pays 
un arbre que l'on peut compter au nombre des merveilles de la nature et des prodiges du 
rigne végétal.”—Prairies d’or, ed, and trans. by Barbier de Meynard (ch. xviii), IT, 81. 

And Albertini writes : 

fc, 1030.] “ At the junction of the two rivers, Yamun& and Ganges, there is a great 
trea called Prayaga, [sic in the translation], a tree of the species vaya. It is peculiar to this 
kind of tree that ita branches send forth two species of twigs, some directed upward . .. 
and others directed downward, like roots, but without leaves. If such a twig enters into the 
soil, it is like a supporting column to the branch whence it has grown. Nature has arranged 
this on purpose, since the branches of this tree are of an enormous extent (and require to be 
supported). Here the Brahmans and Kshatriyas are in the habit of committing suicide by 

mbing up the tree and throwing themselves into the Ganges.'"—Alberuni's India, trans. 


Sachau, II, 170. 

Barbiers—{1631.] “Captain Morton, immediately after leaving Bantam, fell sick of 
the barbiers and died on November 21."—English Factories in India, ed. Foster (1630-1633), 
p. 182. 


This is probably the earliest mention of the disease by an English writer and is older 
than that from Fryer (1673) quoted by Yule, 
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Bargeer—The following quotation from the Afn-i-Akbart makes the “transition of 
meaning,” which seemed obscure to Yule, fairly clear. 

“His Majesty [Akbar] from the regard which he pays to difference in rank, believes 
many fit for cavalry service . . . When their services are required, they are furnishec 
with.a horse on a written order of the Bitikcht (writer) ; but they have not to trouble themselves 
about the keeping of the horse. A man so mounted was called Bérgirsawdr.” (Trans. 
Blochmann, I, 139.) The original meaning of &irgir seems to be ‘ baggage-horse,’ and 
of bargir-suwir, ‘rider of a baggage-horse,’ which latter was subsequently abbreviated 
into bédrgir, 

I may add that for the man who brought his own horse—our ‘ Silladar’ (q.v. Hobson- 
Jobson, p. 836), Barani (c. 1358) uses khid-aspa, i.ec., ‘man with his own horse ‘( pha! 3 ge). 
—Térith.i-Firtizshahi, Text, p. 86, 1. 2. 

Batel, Batelo, Patello—tThe origins of the names of sailing vessels of the old world 
are exceedingly obsoure and all but impossible to trace. Sir Henry Yule says “Batell’ occurs 
in the Roteiro de V. da Gama, that Batel, Batelo is the name of a sort of boat used m Western 
India, Sind and Bengal, and that ‘ Pattello' is used for a large flat-bottomed hoat on the 
Ganges. Whatever the source of the Portuguese ‘Batell,"" it is certain that the Bombay 
Batelo, or the Bengal ‘ Pattello' is not directly derived from it, as the form batla( +b) ) 
occurs in the Tédrith-i-Firiizshdht of Barani, which was completed in 1358 a.c. (Bibl. 
Indica Text, p. 490, |. 7). 

Bayparree, Beoparry.—As no early use of this word is cited in Hobson-Jobson, thie 
following extract may bo of interest. 

fe. 1516.] “In this Kingdom of Malabar there is also another caste of people whom 
they call Biabares, Indian merchants natives of the land.""—The Book of Duarla Barbosa, 
trans. Dames, IT, 55-56. 

Bendara.—The earbiest use of this word by an English author quoted by Yule is of 
1810. 

[1669-1679.] “And, againe, the hearts of the Syamers in generall were wholy sett 
against this Sort of Goverment, for the Radja had noe Sooner Seated himeelfe in his place 
in Janselone, but he immediately turned out of Office most of the Syamers, both Councellours, 
Secretaries, Shabandares Bandarees, etc. . . . and in their Stead he placed Chulyars,” 
—T. Bowrey, Countries round the Bay of Bengal, ed. Sir BR. C. Temple, p. 256. 

The Editor notes that the Bendahiira was a very high degree of nobility amonst the 
Malays; the bandahairi? were the treasury-officers. The two words seem to be blended 
together in Yule’s quotations. 





(To be continued. ) 





1 The Portuguese word is balel, which, be it noted, Dalgndo doea not include in his Gloasério Duso- 
axidtico. Whatever be the origin of this word, the pa/aild (also written and pronounced pafeld) of the Gan- 
getic basin, which appears in a great variety of forms, such as ‘ patella,’ ‘ patello,’ ‘ pattella,* ‘ bettilo,’ ete., 
in the journals and records of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, is a well known form of boat, widely 
distributed over north-eastern India. The boat is so called from the way itis built, or ‘boarded’ (9727), 
the side planks (Hindi, 9%; Sanskrit, TE:) being laid from bow to stern, the upper overlapping the 
ar or, ig we should call it, ‘clinker-built.’ The change of the initial long a into short a is in scoordance 

rule, 

A very correct drawing of 4 pajaild will be found in B. Solvyns' Etchings descriptive of the Manners, 
Customs, ete., of the Hindoos, Calcutta, 1799, Section 8th, Plate no. 7. In his rare letterpress Solvyna calls 
this “A Pataily,—a flat clinker built boat from tho Provinces of Behar and Benares.” Pafaill is simply 
the diminutive form of pafaild.—O. E. A. W. O., Jomr Eprron, 


2Dalgado writes, under Bewpana: “from the Malay b¥nddhara, * treagurer,’ Javanese bendara - 
Bans. bhanddrf," whSchs uéscuk Geokmble)-Blokalito Lime aeldiice I, 116.—, E. A. W: ©., Jonrr Eprron, 
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FRAGMENT OF STONE BAILING FOUND AT BHUVANESVAR. ORISSA. 
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A STONE RELIEF FROM A KALINGA RAILING. 
By Ds. STELLA KRAMBISCH 5 mas 

STONE railings and fragments of stone railings, carved with figures are known from the 
early Sunga period and have been found in Bihar, Central and Southern India, in the United 
Provinces (Patnd, Bodh-Gayi, Bharhut, SAfici, Jaggayapeta, Nagirjunikonda, Gumadi- 
durra, Amardévati, Mathuri, Amin) and also in Orissé.! Another fragment recently found 
in Bhuvaneévar distinctly proves that it was part of a railing. It is the upper half of one of 
the two main sides of a corner post, broken off the entire post of buff-coloured sandstone, 
and measures 13 inches in height; 7 inches in breadth and 3 inches in thickness. Itis carved 
in very low relief ‘and shows a male figure, the hands in aijali mudrd. The head portion is 
modelled in higher relief than the body ; the height of the relief there is almost } inch. 
whereas the rest of the relief does"not exceed } inch in height. This is achieved by an 
ingenious technical device. The background is made slanting into depth away from the two 
sides of the slab, so that a lower level is prepared for the modelling of the head, of which 
the relief, although actually much higher, yet doca not exceed the upper level of the exceed- 
ingly flat treatment of the body. 

Although the stone is weathered and battered (root of the nose on the left, right eye, 
right nose wing and to a slighter degree the left eye, the chest above the finger-tips, navel, 
arms and wriatlets), and the top of the coiffure is broken away, yet what remains is peculiar 
enough to distinguish it from railing sculptures known hitherto, and to assign to it a definite 
place amongst the early sculptures of India. 

The upper part of the figure is decorated with a necklace consisting of two courses of 
beads and chains alternately, whereas arms and wrists are embellished by three and five fold 


plain spirals respectively. The only garment visible is a folded cloth round the waist, knot- « 


ted in the middle. The earlobes are distended by bunches of heavy triple rings. A wig-like 
arrangement of the hair, the lonse skeins of which seem to radiate from the face and to sur- 
round it in the shape of a capricious holater, completes the “ embellishment " of the figure. 

A long oval face distinguishes it from the majority of types seen on other railings. Yet 
even in Bhirhut, in the dise-composition of the Mahamagga Jéitaka long faces occur. 
There, too, are found long and widely open, slightly bulging eyes, a long nose with broad 
nostrils, a relatively small mouth, heak-like in the sharpness with which the lips are set off 
against the receding modelling of the cheeks. A resolutely broad and short chin as wellasa 
sUmMMArisin g treatment of the cheeks are common tothe Orissi and to the BhArhut figures of 
the Mahimaggea Jdlaka scene, to which, amongst all other early Indian relief-physiognomies 
it shows theclosestaffinity. Butin spite of these similarities of structure, the texture of skin 
and flesh is given stronger emphasis in our relief. In contrast to the sharpness of features, 
and their isolation within wooden countenance, of the BhArhut types, in spite of a sameness 
of mask-like inexpreasiveness, greater softness and variation is given to the fleshy parts. The 
swelling modelling around the eyebrows offers a tangible contrast to the sharp cut employed 
by the Bhirhut craftsmen. The cheeks, too, are almost flaccid compared with those of the 
Bh&rhut figures ; inatead of the rigidity of an abstract and continuous outline we find here 
@ wavy contour and additional fulness is given to the lower part of the face. The nose too 
is broader and the ridge is not sharply marked. 

The flaccid softness that differentiates the face, is also noticeable in the outline and in 
the slight modelling of the body. Only in Jaggayapeta & relief similarly low was employed. 
Bot there a tense outline impregnated with vitality the flatness of the modelling. 

But leaving aside these connections with the Central and the South Indian schools, a 
comparison with the rook-cut reliefs at Khandagiri and Udayagiri and with the other 


t Some Ancient Remains ot Bhubanewara by Nirmal Kumara Basu, M.S0., J.B.0.4.5., vol. XV, 
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railing fragments from Bhuvanesvar seems obvious. Nevertheless, the affinities are scanty. 
An exceedingly low relief can be found in the panels of the AlakApuri cave at Udayagiri only, 
but there the treatment is almost purely ornamental ; modelling is avoided, as the edge of 
the relief figures is not rounded, but is cut at a right angle, in a line, against a flat back- 
ground. . Points in common are: the afijali mudrd with the position of hands peculiar to our 
panel. They are joined on the side of the little fingers, in one straight upright line, whereas 
the hands, with finger-tips curved, as if carefully upholding something, diverge against the 
chest. Similar attitudes of ajijali mudri may be observed in Maficapuri and Ranigumphé 
lower storey, both in Udayagiri hill, as well as on the relief fragmenta referred to by 
N. K. Basu, This motif, too, is employed in the early as well asin the later work of 
AmarAvati (cf. Bachhofer,? Plate 109, right, and Plate 111), whereas the ofijali poses 
perpetually to be met with in Bhirhut follow another convention, i.e., the palm of one hand 
is turned against the chest, where it lies upon the flatly distorted palm of the other hand. 
In Mathur, on the other hand, the afijali posture is rendered with folded hands at a right 
angle against the chest (cf. also Gandhira). 

The “ costume " again is related to some of the items worn by the figures on the Mafica- 
puri frieze. The bunches of ear-rings, the heavy pad of hair—the latter a feature, however, 
to be met with in BhArhut as well as in MahA&bodhi—are conspicuous. In the treatment, 
too, of accoutrements, auch as drapery, jewelry and hair, a predilection for tubular 
and parallel courses is noticeable. Besides these affinities, however, the Maficapurt 
frieze, in ita cubical treatment of the single plastic units, strongly contrasts with the 
railing fragment. 

Although the affinities with Orissan rock carvings are scanty, as none of the figures there 
can be quoted as altogether analogous in actual appearance to the fragment under considera- 
tion, yet its position in the history of early Indian sculpture, in one respect, corresponds to 
that of the cave soulptures. To the same extent as there, a connection with contempo- 
rary sculpture is visible in the composite features of the treatment. But whereas the Central 
Indian schools and MathurA contributed much to the appearance of the cave reliefs, the 


share of the Southern school except in the later reliefs on the Rani GumptA, upper storey, is 


negligible, in their case, and also in the case of the other railing fragments from Bhuvanedvar. 
This, however, is not so in the relief under discussion. Reference to Jaggayapeta has 
been made already. a 

One of the constituent factors of early Orissan sculpture thus becomes more clearly 
tangible. Although it seems, therefore, that, whatever school flourished in India at this 
period had ita influence on the shaping of the Orissan form idiom, the latter, in spite of the 
variety of trends made use of by it, asserts its own peculiarity, 

Whatever new light further finds may throw on the early phase of sculpture Orisss 
our fragment, remarkably low in relief and with the modelling peculiar to ik ail astiking 

Orissan stone sculpture in the second century B,o, _ Var | 








3 Bachhofer: Dis frushindische Plastik, 
* Kramrisch, Dis Indische Kunat, int Springer, Handbuch der Kunstgeschiohte, vol, VI, p. 259, . 
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POSSIBLE ORIGIN OF THE CASTE SYSTEM IN INDIA. 
Br BIREN BONNERJEA, D-Lrrr. (Pans). 
(Confinued from page 70.) 
And the cephalic index of the different castes is as follows :-— 


Dolichocephalic. Mesaticephalic. Brachycephalic. 


Munda be T4'7 

Bauri i cas “i 76"1 
Loh4r Ey 7 es ar 75°5 
Orfon a oes =r aa 76°7 
Bantal se a sa = 75°8 
MAl-Pahdriyé =A is ots 75°8 
Kurmi e's ae ae ‘a 715°8 
Teli 4 x is Tr 76°9 
Tati ere Fave, = 208 760 
Bhuiya ie a oh “s 76°23 
Dom ee 28 Mae a Se 76°4 
Moci ig AP oh +} 76°6 
Vaidya “ie - = 42 76°6 
Bagdi to ie 76°9 
Birhor af te oa fs 76°9 
Kaivarrta TT'2 
Milo 17:2 
Gwild 77°65 
Pod 77°6 
Sadgop 77°38 
Pukuriya ee T7'9 
Sonfir Vene [Vanik] . 78°0 
Gandha Vanik 78°1 
Featraspe e sie 70°6 
Barendra Bikltaes |) er ea 70°7 

_. RérhiBrdhmana i... 83°90 


Tie adhesin! the seul obéalued from my own researches is that the population of 
Bengal and the surrounding parts at least, where caste is ag prevalent as anywhere else, is 
of the type which may be called the mesorrhyne mesaticephalic cymotrichi. 

Consequently, from the above tables we see that several anthropological types are met 
with in each particular caste, and therefore caste cannot be taken as a somatological divi- 
sion, The colour, too, is just as elusive. In the northern parts of India people are fair-com- 
plexioned, and the more we go south the darker the skin colour becomes. During my last 
visit to India I had taken some notes on the prevailing colours among different tribes and 
castes ; but after a time, I gave up the attempt as futile. In every caste, nay in every family, 
the skin colour varies from light olive to dark brown ; but black is rarely found. In some 
of the Brihmana families I visited, I found the colour of some members of the family like 
that of a Spaniard or that of an Italian of the south, whereas others had « skin-colour very 
nearly approaching that of bronze. A Bengali proverb, however, struck me as significant. 
The proverb, in the original, runs thus : 

“ Kéla Bimun, Kati Suddur, bits Musalman, 
Ghar-jamdai dr pugyi-putra a, plic-i samén oes 
7.” A black EE TS oes ay a sqiauiee (who comes to live perma- 
Seed ne sieved peering are all the same (meaning, “tarred with the same 
brush "}. 
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and is always said in a derogatory manner. It therefore seems that a very dark Brihmana 
or a very fair Sidra are both looked down on, on account of their being not exactly comme 
i faut. At any rate, it shows that the Hindus themselves lay great stress on the colour 
question. The colour of eyes, too, varies; but generally it is either dark-brown or blue-black. 
Hair is either wavy or slightly curly. Straight hair, like that of the Mongolian races, is ex- 
tremely rare, and it would be safe to say that no Hindu has the woolly or frizzy hair of the 
negroes. The average height is between 1600 mm. to 1672 mm. | 

The third suggestion put forward as to the totemic origin of caste Presents some diffi- 
culties, although, in our opinion, this seems to be the likeliest of the three. . If, as Rice says, . 
caste is a Dravidian institution adopted by the Aryan conquerors Of India, the question 
arises why it should continue in Southern India in all its vigour, where the large majority 
of the population is in itself Dravidian. With the introduction of the caste system the 
Dravidians were obviously at a disadvantage, for were they not themselves the Dasyus of 
the ancients? It is, therefore hardly likely that they would willingly tolerate somet! 


which make them distinctly inferior to the foreign invaders. Over one hundred years ago, 
Abbé Dubois, writing of the caste system among the people of southern India, says: “ Of 
all the provinces that I lived in, the Dravidian, or Tamil, country is one where the ramifica- 
tions of caste appeared to me most numerous. There are not nearly so many ramifications 
of caste in Mysore or the Deccan.’ Not only is this true of India of a hundred years ago, 
but also of today. 

On the other hand, I am inclined to believe that the Aryans themselves brought the 
system of caste along with them to India. We know that caste existed in ancient Egypt, 
although Rawlinson objects to the word and calls them classes.3' There, too, these clasa 
distinctions were hereditary. But in Egypt all professions were regarded as honourable, 
and a man was perfectly at liberty to change his profession if he wanted to.*8 In a story 
which Herodotus tells us, the high priests of Thebes descended in a direct line for 345 gene- 
rations.*” Among the Arabs and the Tartars, too, the same caste distinctions are observ- 
able. The people of Athens, it will be remembered, were separated by Ceerops into four 
tribes or classes, and this division was later upheld and strengthened in divers ways by the 
great Athenian lawgiver, Solon, At the time when great racial enmity existed between the 
Romans and the Sabines, Numa Pompiling hit upon the happy idea of dividing the body of 
people into different castes, and the results justified the wisdom of his actions. Moses, too, 
miopted the same method of governing the unruly people by dividing them into classes when 
he had been appointed their patriarch: These examples may be multiplied. We may, 
therefore, assume that the division of the people into castes was a common occurrence among 
the different races of antiquity, and, what is more important for our present purpose, that 
it was known among the Aryan races. It is alao more than probable that the Dravidians of 
India also possessed it, though in a different sense and for a different motive, 

In a recent article I made a suggestion that the probable origin of caste was purely 
magical.*" The word Brdhmana derives ita origin from brahmana, “a magic apell.74I Ag 
far as the Aryans are concerned, we are told by no less an authority than Caland that those 

















Mi §. Rice, “ The Origin of Caste,” The Asiatic Review, xxv (1029), pp. 162 f, 
% (Abbé) J. A. Dubois, Aindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, translated by Henry K. Beau. 
champ, (Oxford [1924]), ard ed.,p.16. | 
51. G, Rawlinson, History of Ancient Egypt (New York, Preface dated 1880), val. i, pp. 443 f. ; vol. ii, 
Index, av, “ Caste," p. 544. 
58 CL. Herodotus, ii, 144 ; Strabo, xvi | "3, 
59 Herodotus. ii, 143. 
4° B, Bonnerjes, “Some Notes on Magic and Taboo in Bengal,” The Indian Aniquary, vol, LVI 
(Bombay, 1928), p. 112. | J 
 Jbid., quoting O. Schrader, Reallexibon der indogermaniachen Alertumekunde (Strassburg, 1901), 
pp. 637 f., ete. F 
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who are accustomed to regard the Siiadcs “0 a highly GiMIIRGA people will be mireibed to 
find evidences of savagery amongst them, and the remarkable resemblance of their rites 
to the shamanism of North American Indians.** And, on the authority of Rice,# we 
know that the Dravidians were and still are well skilled in all forms of magio, and that they 
still have a firm belief in charms and amulets, in the efficacies of mantrams (magic spells), 
and of devices to keep off evil spirits and 20 on. “Dr. Slater points out that the Vedas, 
while showing that magic was well known to the Aryans, regard the Dravidians as especially 
skilled in it, and without going further into the question, .records his belief that magio was 
a feature of Dravidian culture,”4* The Hindus too were not strangers to magic arts, and 
magic today is predominant in Hindu society. Dr. Rivers, writing of Hindu medicine, says : 

“Even at its best times, however, the close relation of medicine with religion was shown 
by the special practice of the medical art by members of the priestly Brahmanic caste, At 
the present time the frequent use of formulas when remedies are administered shows clearly 
how close is the alliance between medicine and religion, even among the more highly civi- 

lized sections of Indian population.”** Thus, magic was, and is, common wi: both the 
Aryans and the Dravidians. 

When the Aryans came and found that the Dravidian priests were as skilled in magic 
arts as their own, they amalgamated and formed the caste system. The priestly office was 
given to those who were skilled in magic, without distinction as to whether they were the con- 

uerors or the conquered. The military, as well as the pastoral and agricultural duties the 

ryans reserved for themselves ; and the illiterate and the dark-skinned aborigines became 
the Sidras. That caste at that time was flexible is shown by a passage in the Mahdbhdrata, 
from which we learn that the Vahikas of the Panjab had no fixity of caste. A man might 
become a Bribmana first, then a Ksattriya, then a Vaisya, then a Sidra, then a barber ; 
after that he might again become in turn a Brahmana and a slave; one person in a family 
became a Brihmana and the others what they themselves liked.“ 

We know then that a form of caste system existed in ancient Greece, and Count d'Alviella 
has shown us how much India owes to Greece ; how Grecian civilization has influenced the 
civilization of India in every domain—in medicine, astronomy, mathematics, writing, gram- 
mar, popular traditions, philosophy, and even religion. ‘! Tt is therefore not too difficult 
to imagine that the Aryans brought the caste system along with them to India from their 
former habitat, and modified it to suit the original inhabitants of India, the Dasyus. 

But though the Aryans kept certain professions for themselves, they were unable to 
keep themselves pure in this way. As is the case with every other nation, when brought 
into contact with another of an equal or even higher culture, as the Dravidians undoubtedly 
were, the Aryan invaders soon recognised the possibility of intermarriage. Manu himself 
recognised the possibility of marriage with the next lower caste as producing legitimate ohild- 
ren, but condemned the marriage of an Aryan with a woman .of a lower caste.’8 Yet, it 
seems that Manu knew of marriages between Ksattriyas and Siidras, for he says that from 
the union of a Ksattriya and a Sfdrfini (Sidra girl) o creature named Ugra is born; this 
creature has the characteristics of both a Ksattriya and a Sidra, and finds pleasure in 











aa B. ficesiia. loc. cil., p. 100, quoting W. Caland, Altindischis Zauberritiel (Amsterdam, 1900), 


oa oe Rice, “The Origin of Caste,” The Asiatic Review, xxv (1929), p, 151, For the subject of magic 
among the Dravidians and o others, ‘dee (Sir) J. G. Frazer, The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, passim. 
dé 8. Rice, loc, cit. 
an Wi H. BR. Rivers, Modicine, Magic and Religion (Fitzpatrick Lectures delivered before The Royal 
College of Physicians of Loudon in 1915 and 1916), (New York, 1924), pp. 68 
44 Mahdbhdrata, Karta parva, xliv, xlv. 
4? Goblet d'Alviella, Ce que PInde doit 4 la Gréce (Paris, 1926), passim, and especially, pp. 104-148. 
49 Laws of Manu, x, 5; tii, 15. “An Aryan, however, is one who is learned. E. Wegtermarck, Tie 


History of Human Marriage, vol. li, p. 60. 
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savage conduct." The Pardskara Grhya-sitra allows the marriage of a Kgattriya with a wife 
of hisown caste, of a Brihmana with a wife of his own caste or of the two lower classes, and of 
a Vaisya with a Vaisya wife only. But it quotes the opinion of certain authorities that all of 
them can marry a Sidra wife, while other authorities condemn the marriage with a Sidra wife 
in certain circumstances, which implies that in other cases it might be justified,"” and this 
hypothesis is further strengthened by Manu’s statement about those whom he calls Ugras. 
Wesee, then, that intermarriage between the different castes, though not considered quite pro- 
per, was allowed. Ia course of time people became more and more mixed with each other, so 
that practically the whole of southern India became mixed with the original Dravidian popu- 
lation irrespective of their castes. The Brihmanas continued to be magicians as hithertofore. 
Objections may be raised by some as to the magical character of the Brahmanas, both 

of the Vedic period as well as of modern times ; but fortunately it needs very little, besides 
what has been said already, to satisfy even the staunchest disbeliever. The prayers of the 
Rtg Veda contain various funeral incantations against demons and evil Spirits*!; these prayers, 
known as mantram, meaning ‘ charms," ‘ incantations,’ “mystic formulas,""2 were and are 
chanted by the Brihman’s. In fact, even down to our own times, it is the duty of the 
BrAhmanas alone to perform the funeral ceremonies,®? The whole of Hindu life is one conti- 
nual round of religious duties. He must do everything as is prescribed by his religion, and his 
religion to him is what his guru, or religious teacher, tells him to do. Every action of life is 
hedged round with a regular ritual ; his religion tells him when to get up and how, whatto do 
when he is up and what not to do, what to eat ona certain day and what not to eat; and even 
quite trivial actions are not without certain special ceremonies, such as for example, cleaning 
the teeth, washing the mouth, andso on. From morning till night, from birth to the funeral 
pyre, he has to act as his forefathers did, or in other words, as the Brihmanas tell him. The 
principal ceremonies of the Hindus, such asthe ceremony at birth, the naming ceremony, the 
wedding ceremony,andthe death ceremony, are all saturated with primitive magic ; and it is 
the Brdhmanas who are the high priests of these ceremonies. And lastly, to give one more in. 
stance, the Atharva Vedaand the Kau4ika Siira are two very important books on Hindu magio,*4 

After caste had been firmly established in India it continued its existence on the occu. 
pational basis—the occupation of being a magician. And there is some doubt ag to whether 
the Brahmanas were considered as belonging to the highest caste in those times, In the 
Ambatta Sutta, Buddha claims superiority for the Ksattriyas. “ So it is clear, whether you 
regard it from the male or from the female side, that it is the Kesattriyas who are the best 
people, and the Brahmanas their inferiors.”” If this is correct, it further proves that the 
Aryans reserved the highest position for themselves, and the next was given to the magi- 
_ cians, the Brdhmanas. Caste system continued in a flexible manner till the advent of the 
Muhammadans. During the ninth and tenth centuries Sattkara, an orthodox Hindu, gave 
it a definite form, in order to protect Hinduism from the attacks of Islim. Since that time 
it has become definite and rigid, and no important changes have been introduced into it in 
modern times, Today a man’s caste is hereditary, 

Thus, if our main thesis is right, caste originated neither with the Aryans nor with the 
Dravidians ; it existed among the conquerors and the con ucred. At the earliest times the 

~ 48 Laws of Manu, x, 0; Jogendranath Bhattacharyya, Hindu Casies and Sects (Caleutta, 1996), p, 160; 

B, Bonnerjea, L' Hthnologie du Bengals, p. 9, note 1. 

6° E, Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, vol, ii, Pp. 60, quoting Pordskara Grhya-witra, 
i, 4, $f; Macdonoll and Keith, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, ji, 259, | 

®) H. Oldonberg, La Religion du Veda, translated by A. Foucher, p. 490. 

63 Cf., for modern Bengali, Benimadhoh Ganguli, The Students’ Dictionary of Bengali Words and 
Phroses (Calcutta, 1908), p. 684, 2.0, “ mantra,’ 

®3 Cf. B, Bonnerjea, L’Ethnologis du Bengale, Chapter I. 

‘4 A. Hubert and M. Mauss (" Esquisse d'une thdorie ginérale de la “Magi,” 
vii (1002-1903)) have made use of tho Atharva Veda and the Kaugika Sdera in tole o 
bution to the philosophy of magic, 
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Aryan immigranta seem to have been a homogeneous community ; gradually when their num- 
ber increased, and they found a scarcity of women among them, they went among the Dravyi- 
dians, and took the women of the latter as their wives, and thus became mixed with the 
aborigines. Later, when they had bred a sufficient number of females to serve their purpose, 
they closed their ranks, and forbade any further marriage. Thenceforth they became 
endogamous like the castes of today. 

We know that in all primitive societies magic or religion plays a very important rile, 
and it was the same with India. The true explanation of caste is not to be found in economic 
grounds based on materialistic principles, but in their primitive faith. Since both the 
a and the aborigines were adepta in the art of magic, it was not difficult to find one 
common ground on which to meet. Their magicians became the priests, and were placed 
at the top of the ladder, if not from the very beginning, at least very soon. By this amalga- 
mation both the Aryans and the Dravidians were satisfied, for each secured a position for 
himself, each according to his merit. The Vaisyas and the Ksattriyas too became gradually 
mixed, and remain so to the present day. The Sfidras alone are the possible remnants of the 
ancient dark-skinned population of India, unless here, -too, they have managed to secure a 
higher position for themselves either through influence, power, money, or hypergamy, or 
through all of them. To sum up, therefore, Caste is not an Anthropological Division, but 
is the outcome of Primitive Superstitions, , 


LIFE OF RISHI PIR PANDIT PADSHAH, 
A Great Hermit of Kashmir. 
By PANDIT ANAND KOUL, Srixaoan, Kasnwin. 

SaInts are apostles with superhuman energy, who appear in this world from time to time 
to remind the apostate of the Creator and His grace. They are founts of inspiration, Their 
deeds strike the chord of devotional feeling and nobler sentiment among those people who 
trace the gods to man’s ancestors and to whom every echo of days ancestral is cheering and 
inspiring. Their lives are a thrilling song, and, indeed, this age does not require to harp on, 
or hearken to,anoblertheme. Their pure lives lead us to wider-hearted appreciation of higher 
values, and are a contribution to the spiritual ideas of eager-hearted mankind, like the cul- 
ture of Greece and the lawa of Rome. Some of the accounts seem magnified portraits of the 
real men and recall Shakespeare's prophetic seers, but one cannot take the risk of modifying, 
revising or expurgating them, considering that those pure souls were really the manifesta. 
tions of the power of God, and that the bygone generations, through whom the traditions 
have descended, were not unmindful of scrupulously preserving historical accuracy. 

Rishi Pir was one of the most famous saints or supermen of Kashmir, He was/born on 
the 6th of the dark fortnight of Baisakh V.8. 1694 (1046 4.5.; 1637 a.p.). The chfonogram 
of his birth is given in following Persian lines :— 

suet SOF wet pathy JO. UF gy Sle yp j 
"pets Sle tal ob 53) 2. pW sald y onl gy) 5h 
Translation :— 
For the year of the date of his coming 
The heart and mind consulted each other. 
Say the date of this auspicious speech : 
May the country of Kashmir be happy through him. 

Purified as he was from all earthly dross, we might fitly call Rishi Pir a peer among pire 
(saints). His father, named Pandit Govind Khushu, lived at Bhattyar Maball in Sri var, 
His mother came from the village Gushi (Uttar pargana). She gave birth to him near the 
bridge at Sopir, while she was once on her way from her father’s house to her home in 
Srinagar. When five years old, Rishi Pir's investiture with the sacred thread was performed. 
His marriage took place when he was seven years old.. Soon after, he lost his father, 
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rishi Pir had a religious turn of mind from his very childhood. At 14 years of age 
spurred by insatiable thirst for knowing God, he used to go to the Hari Parbat daily. One day 
he was tired and fell asleep there. He had a dream in which he saw the goddess. She asked 
him what he wanted. He replied: “I want a spiritual guide." She told him that he would 
meet one on hisway home. When he woke up he regretted that he had not asked the goddess 
herself to be his spiritual guide. However, he went from there and, near the shrine of Lakshmi, 
he met Krishna Kar, who was a famous hermit livingat Rainfwari. The keen eye of the latter 
soon appraised Rishi Pir, and, after revealing a glimpee of divine knowledge to him, he kept 
him with his chief disciple, Zinda Pir, who, within a period of six months, infused new warmth 
into him and kindled the flame of divine vision in the house of his body. 

Rishi Pir used to go round the Hari Parbat daily, as stated above, and used to walk 
* outside its bastioned wall, and on reaching Sangin Darwaza, where there is a full view of the 
Chakreshwar, he used to run as if the effulgence of the goddess was unbearable to him. He 
was invariably accompanied by a large band of his disciples, among whom two men, named 
Niinak Shih Asari and Aita Shah Malang, were his favourites. | 

Kishi Pir used to work miracles. But this is viewed with disfavour by saints walking in 
higher spheres, in whose eyes every action tending to ehow personal and worldly agerandige- 
ment sullies the true love of God. Ripa Bhawani, a famous hermitess who lived in his 
time, therefore, remarked; “‘ Rishis piyeyih tembra parantu tadjin nah," meaning that a spark 
had fallen on the ;ishi, but he could not bear it, 

However, by working miracles Rishi Pir’s fame for sanctity epread far and wide, and 
people, out of respect towards him, began to call him Padshih (king). He used to be carried 
by his disciples on a throne, He got a seal made and on it engraved Padahih-i-jahin, The 
engraver secretly sent a report of this to the then emperor of India, Aurangzeb. His Majesty 
became incensed and deputed an orderly to Kashmir to seize and conduct Rishi Pir to his 
presence at Delhi, When the orderly reached Srinagar and went to arrest Rishi Pir, there 
Was great commotion among the people. Rishi Pir was informed of this. He said he 
must obey the imperial orders. He asked his disciples to give food and shelter for the night 
to the orderly, He further told them that he must be left alone in his room that night and 
that the door should be chained on the outside. They did as they were instructed, Rishi 
Pir, by the force of his occult powers, appeared before Aurangzeb at Delhi, riding on alion, and 
terrified him, asking why he was being troubled ; whereupon the emperor wrote out an order 
countermanding the previous one, with blood pricked from his little finger with a knife, and 
gave it to Rishi Pir. In the same order he commanded that Rishi Pir should thenceforth be 
called not only by the title of Padshdh but by that of Pédshdh-i-har dijahdn. Next morning, 
when Rishi Pir’s disciples opened the door of his room, he gave them the emperor's order, 
with instructions to hand it to his orderly, The orderly, on receiving it, returned to Delhi, 

The emperor, on rising from his bed next morning, felt greatly frightened and quickly 
wrote to the then governor of Kashmir, Saif Khan (who held the post of governor from 1665 
to 1668, and again from 1669 to 1672 a.p.) directing him to go to Rishi Pir and present him 
with a jagir on his behalf, and ordering, further, that the rishi should thenceforth be called 
not only by the title of Pddshdh, but by that of Padshdh-i-har dé johin. The governor went 
and presented him with a sanad for a jdgir for ten villages in the Devsar pargana. 

The Muhammadan tradition is that, after Aurangzeb had sent his orderly to arrest 
Rishi Pir, some of his ministers assured the emperor that it was a false report ofthe seal 
engraver that Rishi Pir desired to assume the ‘sovereignty of Kashmir, he being a holy 
man to whom worldly power was repugnant. The emperor thereupon issued a second ordep, 
countermanding the first and commanding that Rishi Pir should be called by the title of 
Padshdh-i-har dia jahdn (' king of both worlds,’ i.¢., of this world and the next). Thence- 
forth Rishi Pir was called by this title, | 
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Once Rishi Pir wastsvited to i fone by auld: Mekakundokes kanes BRERA <2 
Badakhshin (tutor of Diri Shikoh, eldest brother of Aurangzeb), who used to reside in the 
Déri Mahall built by Dari Shikoh. The monastery of polished stone of great architectural 
beauty (built by Jahan Aré Begam in 1650 a.p. at a cost of Rs. 60,000) which is still extant, 
was attached to the Dard Mahall. The above buildings are situated on the southern slope of the 
Hari Parbat hill, commanding a picturesque landscape. [Bishi Pir knew by inspiration that 
the intention of the Mulla was to deatroy his caste. He, however, accepted the invitation on 
the condition that the food cooked should beserved entire on covered plates and nothing should 
be eaten by anybody before he himself removed the covers. Mull Shih agreed to this, He 
got rice boiled and fowls cooked by Muhammadan cooks. Rishi Pir, humbly and meagrely 
garbed as usual, went to Mullé Shah’s residence at the appointed hour. Inthe words of Kip- 
ling, “ he scarce had need to doff his pride or slough the dross of earth.” The door-keeper, 
not knowing him, would not let him in, thinking that he could not be the guest of the even- 
ing, for whom such great preparations were being made. He expected that he would be a 
great personage dressed in shawls and lace and would be accompanied by an escort, Rishi 
Pir- returned home and, after casting off his humble habiliments and dressing himeelf in rai- 
ment gaudy and gay, went again to the feast, taking a large number of disciples with him. 
When he reached Mullé Sh&h's residence, the door-keeper this time saluted him and unbarred 
the gate that he might pass through the gallery to the reception hall. Mullé Shih received 
him with due honours. When he took his seat in the brilliantly lit and richly decorated hall, 
the host, who was a renowned composer of sacred verses (having composed one hundred — 
thousand couplets of mystic poetry unfolding his knowledge of God and gry truth), 

expressed his intense pleasure by welcoming him in the following Persian couplet :— 
Vyhe scene! OS gy Gog ly Le ale ate! 
Hylse steeg! hte yl od weeds G Ub ae 
An emperor has become our guest tonight ; 
Gabriel, together with the angels, has become our door-keeper. 
One of Rishi Pir's chief disciples, Aita Shah Malang, inreference to the above, recited the 
following Persian couplet :— 
aT 3 ng ef mony af oh 50 
Wye case! ule gy Lay ple lbp Pad, 
What availeth plurality in the glorious hall of oneness (with God). 
Eighteen thousand worlds have become all the same to us. 
Then Rishi Pir put an end to this oratory, which savoured of egotism, by repeating the 
following Persian couplet :-— : 
oF 5 git eye wl lol my d* yo 
Wyld cna) ete gayle eg ay hy Nydas pay Le baw 
In the religion of the mendioants there is no room for the apostle (or) the p 
The Wealth of the Indigent (God) has become our wealth. 

After this, the plates, duly covered with lids, were brought before the party. Rishi 
Pir stretched out his long sleeves and bade them eat. The guests present eat mute in wonder 
at this strange behaviour. On being asked by the host what he meant by it, Kishi Pir re. 
lated the whole story of how he had been treated by the door-keeper when he had come in 
his ordinary clothing, and how he was received when he came again arrayed in. elegant 
attire, and exclaimed ironically that man counted nothing, but clothing was everything, 
Mullé Shh asked for his pardon, saying that the door-keeper was unacquainted with him, 
Rishi Pir now asked the party to take off the lids from the plates Inid before them. They did 
so, and lo! fowls came out alive. One fowl was witbout a leg, and, on inquiry, it was found 
that » cook had eaten it to test whether salt had been added in due quantity. Rishi Pir told 


: Lahore in 1661 a.n,, and buried close to the tomb of his master, Milin Mir, He 
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e cook to give hig own leg to the fowl to replace the one he had eaten. One of his disciples, 
pa ph that a human leg on a fowl would look monstrous, Alhtind Mulld 
Shah felt ashamed at all this and asked pardon from Rishi Pir. And those people who had 
thought that he was going to lose his caste became equally ashamed and marvelled at hia 

Rishi Pir then returned home. Mull4 Shih went to see two ascetics named Saiyid Kamal, 
alias Thaga Baba, and Amir Muridéz, both of whom were living near the Watal Kadal 
Bridge, and told them what had occurred at the feast he wanted to give to Rishi Pir, ‘They 
advised him not to entangle himself by playing jokes upon euch a holy man in future and to 
send a letter of apology for what had occurred. MullA Shih returned and wrote to Rishi 
Pir the following epistle in exceedingly submissive terms, asking for direction in the seemingly 

ot 0S ople sine cay Le pty wigs 61-day les ety 3} te ty wt gt Us gtr wi) 


— oiled gil spe lye raf Uma oF qo! oplee cays fl wt os! pag oS t~ al 93 

“ Compliments presented by me, an ignoramus, son of an ignoramus, grandson of an igno- 
ramus, humblest of the humble. If I eayI am humble, God says ‘I am thou’; If 
I say ‘I am He,’ religion taboos it as impertinence, Please solve this dilemma and reply.” 








(To be continued.) 
In the (London) Morning Post the Indian especial | attacked the Governor there, who was killed after 
correspondent telegraphs as follows on 8 August 1930; | his escort had been overpowered. Lorries conveying 


“Since Kohidaman is 4 atronghold of the former | Government troops were ambushed by thees rebels, 
King Nadir alter hia brief tenure of tho throne, | to the hills.” 
there is grave apprehension that the present ingur- Being unaware, apparently, that Koh-i-ddm 
gence of the Afridis on the North-West frontier | means the ‘skirt" mountains, or ‘foot hills," and 
might develop into serious proportions and envelop | misled by the termination man, the correspondent 
Afghanistan proper, and also thereby endanger | treats “the Kohidamana™ as an Afghan tribe, 
King Nadir. One wonders almost why he did not write “ Kohida- 

Trouble among the Kohidamans arose on July 31 | men," like the “ Mussulmen " quoted eleswhere in 
last, when they attempted the recovery of rifles | thees pages. At any rate a new “ Hobson-Jobeon ” 
belonging to the Afghan Government. The inci. | has been fairly started, 


dents, briefly summarised, ore that the Kohidamany R. C. Tauris. 


BOOK-NOTIOCES. 
CaTALoovE or Tre IxpIAN COLLECTIONS In THe , tho dynasty to have lei ba 6d ‘tha eveke: 
Mvusecu or Five Ants, Bostow, Part VI, Mughal | matic encouragement of art, both indige nes 


Painting. By A. EK. Coomanaswamy, D.Sc. | imported. It must be remembered that painting 

11) X58} in:; pages 114, with frontispiece in colour | had attained a high standard of merit in India from 

and 74 plates, Harvard University Prees, Cam- | very early times ; and the indigenous talent waa fully 

bridge, Mass. s prepared to assimilate the influences of the art of 

The collection of Mughal paintings in the Boston | Persia, a further infiltration of which came with 
Musourn includes the well known Ross and Goloubow Huméytin on his return from oxile in that country, 
collections and contains & very representative reries | and of the art of Herat and Central Asis that had 
of paintings and drawings of the reigns of the Mughal | antered with Hibur and his followers, Akbar ap. 
emperors, from Akbar to Aurangzeb, as well sa | poars to have maintained a large school of painting 
examples of the “late Mughal,” “Dakhani” and | at Fathpur Sikri, where the majority of the artiste 
* Patna " achools, These are described with *Ppre | were probably Hindus, to judge from the list of 
priate detail in this Catalogue by that expert in famous painters of hig time given by Abul Fal, 
Indian ort, Dr, A. K. Coomaraswamy, with o | who odds, regarding the work of Hindu artists; 
historical introduction, o bibliography of Muhamma- | “Their picturog surpass oUr conceptions of things. 
dan painting and three useful indexes. Akbar, who | Fow, indeod, in the whole world are found equal to 
inherited from hia father and grandfather s keen | them." Wndor his son, Jahingir, who (characteristi. 
approcintion of art and literature, having consoli- eally !) dilates in hia T¥icwk on hi own acumen in 
dated the empire upon n firm basis, waa tho first of judging painting, portraiture of the ministure type 
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reached a stage of remarkable perfection. It be- 
came #0 fashionable, however, among the great 
nobles and the richer public as to lead in his son, 
Shih Jabin’s time, by extensive copying of the 
authentic originals, to the development of type 
portraits, and, except in the hands of the best 


artista, to the loss of those finer touches that reveal 
personality. The meticulous care of the portrait 


painters led, further, to the production of wonderful 
likenesses of animals, birds and flowers, often intro- 
duced aa an exquisite framework round the central 

It is difficult to compare the finished gem of 
Mughal painting with the broad and vigorous lines 
of the crowded scenes on the frescota of Ajanta. 
Both were remarkable in their own styles. Hands 
and fect, in particular, are naturally and beautifully 
delineated st Ajanta; and we find the Mughal 
artista using the hands with special skill to break 
the outlines of the stiff pose of the standing figure, 
e.g. by drawing them resting on the eword hilt or 
holding some other weapon, or turning over the 
loaves of a book, or by perching « faleon on the 
hand, and in other ways. The work of the Mughal 
school is perhaps chiefly treasured for ita extreme 
delicacy of execution. A striking example ia that 
reproduced on Pinte XXXII (Death of ‘“Inityat 
Khan), of which there is a brilliant painting among 
the Ouseley MSS. at the Bodleian, illustrated in Mr. 
Binyon's Court Painters of the Grand Moguls, Plate 
XXXV shows o fine border, or frame, depicting 
huntemen, flying gecee and ducks and flowera; and 
Plates LIV and LY, good examples of calligraphy. 
Akbar was specially fond of having illustrations made 
for bis favourite books : examples of these, from the 
Hamea-néma, Rasikepriyd ond MahdbAdrata, will 
be found on Plates J, VITI-XTX and AX. 

It is very interesting to compare the views ex- 
pressed in this work with those of M. Ivan Stchou- 
kine (in his recent volume, La Peinture Indienne a 
Fépoque dea Gronds Moghols), who comes to tho 
conclusions apparently that the mfluence of Persia 


on Mughal painting was not profound and that its | 


ewential character was derived from indigenous 
sources, and that the rigid distinction usually drawn 
between Mughal and Rijpit painting i# not main- 
tainsble from tho ‘artistic pomt of view. Dr. 
Coomaragwamy is of opinion, on the other hand, that 
while cortain Indian elements ore recognizable, 
“MM remains an entirely distinct 
wher a taboos be Geecribed as dependent on 
contemporary Indian painting.” 


Tho plates are clearly reproduced, and tho trana- | 


literation of Indian names and Persian words is 
earefully done on tho whole. Tho Catalogue will 
prove an indispensable guide to the collections. 
Cc. BE, A. W. 0. 
L'Oxcver De Svexs Heow Er L’Onocnaram Dv 
Tre, por M. Eamasyen DE Maromrm. 10x 6} 


in. ; pages 139; with 20 illustrations and maps, 


Paris, 1929. ~ 





istreta tiie: youie’ B17 bad 1008 de calahested 
Swedish traveller and explorer, Sven Hedin, published 
a monumental work entitled Southern Tibet. Discover. 
ies in Former Times compared with my oun Researches 
in 1906-05, comprising nine thick quarto volumes 
of text, with 609 plates, accompanied by 2 
portfolios containing 98 maps and a folio album 
of 105 double plates, reproducing 552 panora- 
mag drawn by the explorer himself. The huge bulk 
and high coat of this work place it out of the reach 


of most scholars ; and all who are interested in the 


physical features of Tibet and the great mountain 
systems of south central Asia must feel deeply in- 
debted to M. de Margerie for thig admirable summary 
af ail kis, cssAlskiad tocchs cawasa tec Soplban “axle, 
whose knowledge of these regions is unaurpassed. 
The photographs, sketches in black and white, 
water-colour drawings and maps are all dealt with 
in turn, and then the contents of each of the volumes 
of text ia reviewed, not omitting the chapters writ- 
ten by expert collaborators on the geological and 
other scientific data collected. A just oncomium ig 
paid to the remarkable skill which Hedin shows in 
hia drawings, to the and clearnees of his 
touch and abeence of superfluous lines, and to the 
excellence of the photographic reproductions. The 
mapa have been described sheet by sheet, and the 
orography and morphology of the regions portrayed 
and illustrated by aketch moipa with the ability ai 
on expert, whose own work in thia branch of geo- 
graphy has carned world-wide recognition. An ex- 
cellent survey hag been given of the history, from 
the age of Ptolemy onwards, of the cartography o! 
the areas concerned as well ag of tho history of ex- 
ploration therein. In regard to his own explora- 


tive work, it is remarkable that Sven Hedin's per- 


gonal narrative filla little more than one-gixih of 
the total text. He himeelf rightly attached great. 
tat importance to his work in the “'Transhima- 
laya,” thot is, in tho region to the north of tho 
Tsang-Po valley, lying roughly between §0 and 
88 E. Long. and south of 32 N. Lat., an area with 
which his name must ever be associated. 

This little book is a model of what such a synop- 
sit should be. Omitting immaterial particulars, it 


supplies just sufficient detail in respect of subjects 


of permanent interest or special importance, dis. 
closing the exercise of a careful discrimination. 
Well arranged and clearly written, it forms 4s 
notable tribute to the great value of the work 
done by Hedin in Tibet. 
C. BE. A. W. 0, 

Revver pe Fouxnone Franca, orgine de la 

Société du Folklore Francais, Nos. 1 ond 2, Jan.- 

Feb. 1930. L. Stande, 15 Koo dee Grands- 

Auguatina, Paris. 

The French Folklore Society was founded in 1928 


on the initintive of M. André Varagnac, but largely 


on the work of Sir James and Lady Fraser, who have 


| also further greatly helped it by paying the cost of 


printing and distributing the first two numbers 
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of its Journal. ft got to work in 1929 and on 14 [{ of neither system has been satisfactorily worked out, 
Feb. it was addressed by Sir James at the Sorbonne. | it would obviously be premature to regard any rela- 

With such a guide as Sir James Frazer it has set | tionshipas definitely weaved, ast Mx Walfeniden test 
‘about ita work in the proper manner and haa formed | any rate produced, and putin order, a large quantity 
* Regional Committees "to enquire into local folklore | of valuable new evidence, which will help us to work 
on 4 fixed plan, so that the folk-ideas of all France | owt linguistic relationships in this part of the world. 
can in time be got together in a definite manner. G. L. M. Craveor. 
In this way it haa attracted o number of gerious and ———— iy 
ifiieailel. folkloriste, ‘This work has found a com. | 7@2 ComMMEncian Pouioy oF THE Moats. P By 
mencement in No. 2 of the Society's ismes with | 0D. Paxr. pp. x -- 281. Bombay, Taraporevala 
enquiries into the Folklore of the Tle de France and of | Sons & Co. Rs, 6 net, 


Artois round Arras. This is a successful thesis for the Dublin Ph.D. 
The Society is thus started on what we cannot but | and is introduced by Lord Meston in a kindly 
hope will be a very useful carcer. foreword, The writer hos collected most, though 


R.C. Tempe. not oll, of the relovant passages Paes the limited 

OuTLIxes oF TmeTo-BunMas Lisetismic Mourao- | riage in See Me oe es Guana , ee 

Loo’, by Stuant N. Wourespex, Royal Asiatin ass rather sketchy asl “with eabtuainiaa 

Society Prize Publication Fumi, yol. XII. testes tlie | te of knowledae. fret whith 

London, 1929; pp. xv + 216. = F per Cera et th ly 

2. RE: ' \ ; . | it is not altogether easy to disentangle the matter 

M Seiadicadts Sa een pene, — ‘oie to the tith. Tho main wenlkness of the 

il po doubt form thepoint of departure for several | 1. ‘uss tn the limitations of the anthory resding: 

fruitful lines of reaearch in the linguistic history of WHE very few exnbchions. tlic Gidbociiies sited aes 
the Tibeto-Burman group, and in particular of the | 


| a, : ordinary library books, some of them obsolete, and 
tro written languages, Tibetan and Burmese,and the important mines of information are ignored. For 
Rula-Chin, ote., which lie geographically, and alao | Foster's Calendars, but his reading of them stops at— 
apparently morphologically, between the two. 


L it ewhat rash to pronounce confi- 
Mr. Wolfenden has not only succeeded in working prencres th commercial policy without 


nat eee eee of interes Pee ea 








which are such » feature of Tibetan, but hins lao existence of a body of Dutch records more important 
prefixes in the other languages of the group. he knows the Persian literature only from such 
The result proves to be unexpectedly interesting. | translations as exist. The effect of this last weak- 
Mr. Wolfenden gives good reason for recognizing in nes is seen in hie excursions into general history, 
these prefixes the remains of quasi-pronominal which are characterised by numerous blunders and 
wafizes, both subjective and objective, and also some of the most unfortunate guesses I have ever 
infixes of a prepositional nature. The similarity to seen in print. Taken as a whole, the book cannot be 
the Sumerian system of prefixes must strike Shy | recommended to serious students. 
eOmpérative philologist. While the full pear” | W. HM. 


i AND QUERIES, 

in the Mariner's Mirror, vol. XVI, No. 3, 3, July 
1600, in an exseptlonaity iaselignes eiots desing 
with the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, we read, 
p. 245: “The carracka of the Order were invalu- 
| able in actions against the Musselmen fin. o. 1600)."’ 
To show that the above is not printer's error we 
read (p. 253): “Sixty Christiana and 700 Mumelmen 
are reported to have fallen [in 1440]." Lastly, 1 
wuspect that the writer pronounced “ Mussulman'’ 
a8 a0 English word when he wrote on the same 
pege: “On the death of King John of Cyprua, in 
1459, his bastard son James sold himeelf to tha 
Mamolukes (Mamiuk rulers of Egypt], and turning 
Mussulman, seized the crown of Cyprus from his 
half-sister Carlotta,” 

There was no need touso Musselman or Musselmen, 
sathe writer uses thecommon (and not in iteelf incor. 
rect) form Moslem for Muslim several times on p. 253. 

R. 0, Teen. 














n, & Mohamem an, is really s Persian plural 
form of the Arabic “Muslim,” “saved,” and 
mtens strictly “the Muhammadans.” It is, how- 
ever, in practice @ proper name and an adjective, 
and in English usage has its own plural Musalmana, 
But the English forms Mussulman, Musolman, 
Musalman have always led those with no Oriental 
knowledge to look at the man as an English termi- 
nation put on to some Oriontal name like Museu, 
Museel, and eo there has always been o false plural 
found for it, Mussulmen, Musselmen ; and indeed in 
one case quoted anfe (XXII, 112) Musselwoman has 
been used. In the same way the English created 
Burman, Burmans out of a sham term Burma, made 
out of the vernacular Mrammi, pronounced Bamii, 
accent on the last ayllabls, 

The old error as to Musalman still continues, and_ 
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(25. 8 OcronER 1712.) 
Dear Sir, 

On the 5th of this month past arrived the Malborough. Meeting with 3 French ships 
off Point Palmerie, she made a running fight for 2 or 3 days, and by her sayling well upon 
the wind, escaped them. I sent several! letters to you by her and other ships, which may 
never reach your hands, so shall write all the heads in this by the patamarr. 

(Here follows a summary of the directions previously. given regarding money due from 
Messrs. Foulkes, Stibs, Browne, &c. and the bill of exchange for Thomas Dixon.] 

Captain Greenhaugh disputed with me to have more comission then I and to goe head. 
T allowed him half, but he was not satisfied, so we had a tryall before our owners, and I gained 
my point to goe head, and he was langhed at by most people. I find that I shal! have but a 
troublesome companion of him, but I am resolved not to bate him an inch. 

We were just ready to goe, but a storm happening on the 4 and 5 of this month, made 
our ship (after all his expences in fitting) so leakey that we had 5 foot 4 inches water in the 
held, and if the storm had not bated, should bave sunk or come ashoare. We have 
da 1 a great many of the freight bales, We are now stopping our leakes and shall goe,_ 
if please God, in 2 or 3 days more. 

This day I received two of your oblidging letters per Chenapafnam and Recovery, wherein 
you tell me that you put my business with Messrs, Russell and Feake to arbitration, and hope 
that I will abide by what you doe. You may assure yourself that whatever you doe with my 
affairs I shall think well done. 

As for my goeing to China and Surratt the next year, I beleive that nothing will come 
of it, for T hear that Mr. Phips goes from Bombay, and weither I shall gett any subscriptions or 
noe tis very doubtfull. No news of the Heriot, but hope to find her on the Mallabar coaat. 
I am very glad to hear of the Howlands safety, but not a little concerned at Mr. Jones staying 
hehind ; hope he may doe well and gett his gold a great deal cheaper, for | hope he made a 
new contract with the China merchants, Mr. Bennett is in hopes of gocing to China with 
you the next year. He pretends to have a great interest with the Government. I hope you 
may goe, so it be to your satisfaction, be with who it will. 

I have sold my garden house to Mannutche, designing to send my wife home the next 
year to live with my mother and so to follow in a few yeares myself, if I can gett a little more 





‘money, for I find maintaining a family here is very chargeable. 


Give my service to Mr. Starkes and tellhim that I received his oblidging letter and that he 
need not fear Mr. Legg for a rivall, tho’ his mistricses eyes getts him some every day ; but 
young girles are generall{y] very constant to their first lover, so that, let him but gett a little 
money, he need not fear a wife ; they will hop to his armes as sparrows to a hatt. | 

I beleive now I have tired you 30 will conclude, dear Sir 

Your most oblidged humble servant 
ek 

Please to give my gervise to all freinds, especially your family. 
Madrass the Sth October 1712. 

[Norres ox Document No. 25,] 

This month past. Really, the “ present " month. The Diary and Consultation Book of 
Fort St. George, 1712, records the incident desoribed by Scattergood as follows :— 

“Sth October. Ship Morlbro Captain Mathew Martin Commander returned into 
this road. 
“At a Consultation. Present: Edward Harrison Esqr. Governor and President 

{and seven members of Council). 

“Captain Mathew Martin of the Marlbro delivers in a J ournall of his being chaa'd hy 
three French ships off Point Palmeras the 4th, 5th and 6th ulto, as also of his being engage: 


with the biggest and the least for severall hours."" The “ Journal!" however does not 
; ‘} 
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appear to have been preserved, but from “ General Letters” dated 14 October 1712 
(Despatches to England, 1711-14, pp. 44; 80) sent to the Company, a clear account of the 
affair can be obtained : 

Para, 35. “On the 27th of August wee dispatch’d the Marlborough for Bengal! 
with seventy two chests containing five hundred and four thousand rupees [and] one 
hundred twenty one bales of callicoes. 

Para, 221, ‘On the Sth instant arrived ship Marlbro Captain Matthew Martin, 
and acquaints us that on the 4th ulto. he mett off the False Point of Palmeras with three 
French ships, two of fifty to sixty guns and one of twenty six or thereabouts ; when he 
first, saw them they were so farr seperated from each other that he did not take them to 
be enemies, though his ship was prudently made ready for defence ; the biggest ship and 
the little one gott well up with him about noon, and several) broadsides were exchang’d, 
till a fresh gale springing up, the Marlbro had the advantage of sailing, but so very little, 
that they chas’d her all that day and the two following allmost as farr as Bimlepatam, 
and on the 7thin the morning she lost them in a squall of wind and rain, and made the best 
of her way hither, because they spread themselves in such a manner, that she could not 
gett to the northward of them, without being tore to peices, and if they had chased her 
into Ballasore road, she must have run a shoar for want of a Pilot or been taken ; we have 
unladen the treasure that was on board her, and wait to here further advices of the enemy 
before she proceeds : Captain Martin requested us in behalf of his ships Company, to give 
them a gratuity of two per cent upon the cargo, according to Act of Parliament, fur 
the defence of it, which we think is an affair more proper to come before Your Honours 
when the ship returns, which was the answer we gave him,” 

The Company’s comment on the encounter was as follows (Letter to Fort St. George 
dated 13 January 1713, Despatches from England, 1713-14) :— 

Para. 24. “We were extreamly pleased to read the account of Captain Martin’s 
good conduct in extricating himself from the French in his way down to Ballasore as 
well for the general benefit of all concerned in the ship as for our own large stock aboard 
and the disappointment of the enemy. When it pleases God he returns to us, we shall 
not be wanting in a suitable encouragement to him and his men, which you did well in 
letting him know you would Jeave to us, as you also did in sending him in company 
of the Dartmouth &ca. ships diapatcht by you till they were out of the Porticherry track.” 
A storm happening (Para. 4 of document No. 25 above). The General Letter from Fort 

St. George, noted above, comments thus on the storm : 

“Para. 220. ‘On the 4th instant we had a sort of monsoon, in which severall ships 
lost their anchors and putt to sea ; by good providence it did not last long, but two ships 
foundered at an anchor. . . one small vessel was cast away near Sadrass ; which is all 
the damage we hear of, except that the vast rains which fell at the Fort St. David in the 
same storm have intirely laid all our bounds under water, and washed down some of the - 
works."" 

Chenapatnam and Recovery. The Chinnapalnam, Senr. Calacto Commander, sailed for 
Manila on 24 March 17)2 (Fort St. George Diary), and the Recovery, Captain Joseph Beale 
Commander, sailed for Bengal on 17 September 1712, but the Diary does not chronicle their 
return on 8 October. 

Mannutche. Nicolas Manucci, the “ Pepys of India.’ See W. Irvine, Storia do Mogor, 

Tt seems probable, as will be explained later, that it was during his enforced delay in 
Madras, after making his final preparations for his voyage to Surat, that Scattergood acquir- 
ed the interesting contemporary accounts of Divi Island and of Junkceylon found among 
his Papers, ‘Therefore, before following the St, Andrew up the Malabar Coast and recording 
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her supercargo’s business success at Bombay and Surat, it has been thought best to invert 
the two isolated descriptions at this point. 


[26.) A DESORIFTION oF Dewy (TAKEN FARTLY FROM THE Natives) oF MerrcHLeraTaN 
AND THE Moors GovERNMENT WITH SOME OBSERVATIONS IN THE Mepican Art.! 


Dewy ia a Gentowe word signifying an island.?) When there is several that lye together 
they are distinguisht by adding some other word, as Gutten Dewy, an island near Ingeram.* 

Dewy is a flat island but not without riseing ground in several places, and higher land 
then the adjacent Continent, as appeared when the sea broke over its boundarys, laying 
Metchlepotan under water and carrying several vessells many miles up the country, when 
little damage was don upon Dewy,! which appears at sea to be of a round shape or figure, and 
two thirds of it to be surrounded by it [the sea], and as near as can be judged (without 
surveying), a hundred English miles in circumference.’ That part which is divided from 
the Continent by the River Kisney [Kistna] is about forty miles, that is to say, from 


Chiplear to Metchlepotan,’ according to the opinion of ‘an English gentleman that tra-° 


velled itoverland. This River Kisney breaks in upon the Island in several places, branching 
out, and embraceing a good number of islands, three of which are said to be considerable 
ones, but are all comprehended under the name of Dewry [Divi]. The greater rivera cutt 
their way through the Island and runn eastward into the sea, whilst the lesser ones, flowing 
more slowly, are lost in winding streams." 

The fertility of the Island has long since invited the Dutch to get it into their possession. 
They well perceiving that the land will abundantly recompence the tillers care, they have 
had an eye upon the excellent pastorage, flowry meadows and such fine grasa where the 
eattle feed, that they looked upon it as Fatherland, and the yallow butter to be as good as 
that of Holland, which alone, with the help of cabbage and scapes, from which they are no 
starters,? makes a Dutch man fat at Metchlepotan as soon as in Amsterdam. 

Whilst the pleased spectator views the green livery of the fields and open country, there 
appears to his sight wildernesses and woods, one of which is said to be of a larg extent, where 
wild bulla, horses and most sorts of wild beasts shelter themselves. There the tyger, that 
ravenous animal, and others of the savage host, range without controulment, kil mankind 
without distinction. The tusky boar and all fall a prey alike to ‘em. The spotted deer 
ereeps amongst the bushes, whilst the nimble antilopes [sic] scours the plains where the hunts 
man does not frequent, and feara not his near approach. They give him the conveniency 
of standing at what distance he pleases to shoot amongst their harmless flocks. 

Of all fower footed beasts, the hunting the hare gives the most delight, especially to 
ladys who love to pursue the harmonious noise of a pack of beagles noe bigger then lap dogg. 
Inter quadrupides, gloria prima Lepus (Martial).® This sport upon Dewy is hardly practi- 
cable, The watchfull puss will not run for it but suffera her self to be knockt in the head 
with a stick or a stone, and are in such plenty that they may be found sitting in towns as 
well ag in the fields. | 

The rivers are full of excellent fish, and hardly a tree which is not adorned with the 


peacocks train. Here the English Chiefs used to divert themselfs in the month of February," 


pitching their tents under a banian tree, remarkable for the large extent of ground it covers, 

Thia Island, so fit for agriculture and merchandiszeing, has but few inhabitants upon 
it, which is occasioned by a constant tyranical government, formerly of the Moors and now 
of the Rajowe that has it in poss easion,!! the annual revenues of the King not amounting to 
above 7 or 8 thousand pagodas, which is raised from the produce of grain, oyl, seeds and 
salt, an inconsiderable summ to what they may amount to after the English have it for some 
years in their possession, especially when the whole Island is inhabited with merchants and 
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~ others who will come there for the advantage of tradeing, others for the security of their 
persons and estates, expecting protection and justice. Those that live in Metchlepotan 
country will be the more inclinable to live upon Dewy, because there [in Masulipatam| ts 
not only a bad government ' but a constant scarcity of grain and other things, If what 
they want of eatables be not annually imported, the inhabitants would not be able to live 
upon the place, although indulgent Heaven takes care of ‘em in sending rain in due season. 
Yet what falla there is lost as to the production of grain. 

The inhabitants " are generally employed in makeing chints, which is carryed as far as 
Dely [Delhi], the chay root growing at Pettipole % and upon Dewy in perfection which, 
with the agreeableness. of that water, gives a greater Instre then any other, and makes the 
chints so valluable, Yet, if the government gave incourigment, there would be people enough 
besides to till the ground, 

If Madrass [which] (when the English first settled the place) seemed by nature designed 
only for fishermen and the country for shepherds to dwell in, has been capable of such im- 
provements as at present to shew a prospect of inclosures and avenues, green walks, broad 
shady treea and flowry gardens, all growing up out of a heap of sand, and the fields without 
[outside], the verdure of a continual spring of corn and other productions, what greater im- 
provements then may be expected from Dewy, which is watered with a fresh and large river 
that overflows its hancks and fattens the ground as Nile does that of Egypt: and what is 
the narrow bounds or fruitfull soyl of Tevenapatam '6 to the extent and soyl of Dewy, the 
situation of which alone, lying in the high read to the Mogulls Court, will make it the emporium 
of the East for traflick, as Metchlepotan once was; and when it fowrishes under the English 
Colours, the former place, in comparison to it, will be as little vallued as a casket is to its jewel. 

The Right Honble. Company will be here supplyd with all sorts of callicoes that are 
made on the Coast, and with some that are made no where else, as superfine long cloth and 
gingham sheets, and it will be able to supply other countrys also. The cotton tree“and 
sugar canes will grow, and the teak tree will grace the woods, | The rivers may be made navi- 
gable, commodious and pleasant to sayl in, and some of the barra, of which they say there 
is 7 or 8, may be cleared, as in Holland, for larg shipps to enter in. If not, Ingeram Island 17 
which lay almost in sight will supply the defect, where the Company has ground given ‘em 
an where the best teak growea, | 

The Island has been 5 or 6 years in Rajowe Opparos possession.!® He made himself 
master of it, as the Northern Rajowes usually doe, by taking an oppertunity of a Nabobs 
death, or when out of place, by throwing up a mudd fort at once and putting in men and 
provissions, after which he makes it up for a present with the next Naliob that comes, | 

_ The Dutch say they offered the King of Gulleunday two hundred thousand pagodas for 
Dewy, and they had a Phirmand " or his Royal Promise for it, but after maturer thoughts 
the King recalled the grant and gave ‘em Pollicull, with the territoryes belonging, in lieu 
of it. After[wards] they had a grant of Aurens Zeb,?! which he also recalld. Noe doubts 
but they who know that it may be a more profitable place then their Batavia or Zelon. and 
love so much to rival the English in trade, laments their loss of it. According to the re ! 
Sir William Norris did endeavour to get it for the New English Company alsoe. #2 gi ca 

The Moors government is tyranical, from the highest in power = Hobladar.™ but 
the tyranny does not always lodg in the King. Aureng Zcb in his declining years woul 
have putt an end to the unhappy and inhuman customs of his sons fighting for the Ciien 
by settleing it in his life time on his eldest son Sho Allum.24 He was likewiso d ee to 
have given a Phirmand to Sir William Norris and an other to the Zar of Mosee Ric 
dor for some priviledges about the Caspian Sea. Yet ho was not able to eas BhceT) 
these. And King Sho Allum had not a despotick Soveraignity during his reign: ha 5 

more power then one of the Dukes of Venice, and much adoe to , ‘is Serre 
mae | adoe to keep upon his throne. 

The Dutch Embassador could get no Phirmand from him.%? When he sent his Embassad 
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Gusbadar to Motoblepatann for the English onl, an You para: he said t to him, “ my 
father was very desireous to have given the English a Phirmand. I could not, My Omrahs * 
do what they please, I order you to promise no Phirmand. It is in my power to confirm 
their old priviledges, which I will doe, but [am not sure of giveing ‘em new ones, I | 
desire only to se the face of one or two English men, I valléw not silver or gold, Bring onl, 
a fow rarietys that may be putt in my lap, You know what disturbance there is amongst 
em in parting of bales of cloth and bulky goods, which I never se.'"™ 

These Gusbadars have free access to the King, whose chop,"! or seal, is putt on their 
turbitts *? and on their horses, and have a mace carryed before ‘em. They have power to 
clear Junckanes * and to press the people to carry the Kings present and to cutt down the 
tents over the heads of those that refuse to goe to the King in the limited time, which hap- 
pen'd to be done to Sho Allum, when Aureng Zeb told the Gusbbadar that he had don right.** 
And when they are sent upon an expedition, they take place of Vice Rovs, Nabobs andl all 
others that are not of the Royal Family. There is an inferior sort which carry the Kings 
letters.2° Such an one was sent te Sir William Norris, who desired him to goe and order 
the Governor to let his hackerys “* (or coaches), camells, &ea., to pass, which wire stopt a 
little way out of Metchlepotan for customes, as they did not belong to the Old Company.** 
When Sir William found the Gusbadar had not the power to doe it, he resolved to embarek 
for Surat, and the Governor who had orders to stop him, durst not venture to attempt it. 
He went off unreconciled with Consul Pitt& who he blamed wrongfully. The scuffling 
letters that passed after betwixt. Madrass‘and that place sufficiently shewed that he was as 
sincerely concerned for the New Companys interest as Governor Pitt wes for the Old ones. 
Sir William was the occasion himself of the loss of that journey, by throwing away such 
summs of money for the people to scramble for, which made him suspected to be a P——t 
[pirate]. The Kings officers believed he had taken some ships and did not come honestly 
by the money and represented him to Court accordingly.” 

Metchlepotan lyes about three miles to the North West from Dewy, surrounded with 
marrish and swampy ground, The streets are regular and the houses built all of teak, two 
story high. There ts a bridg upwards of a mile long, of thick teak planck, which slews it 
to have been Regis opus. 

The King of Gulleunday honoured the English by first visiting ‘em in their Factory, 
and in particular Mr, Fleetwood by goeing to se him at his own house at Norus Porum,*! 
There was a throne made for him in the Factory. He was desireous to hear Divine Service, 
and high)y commended the decency and order of it. He went on board of an English ship 
in the Road * anda hunting upon Dewy.** He was a comely person, of a merry disposi- 
tion, generous and curteous to all. Had he kept the English and other Europeans in his 
service at Gulcunday, it was believed Aureng Zeb had not taken this Kingdome.** 

Tis customary for an English Chief to pay a visit to a Nabob, the Phousdar and Wake- 
neves,“) and ask leave upon the exportation or importation of goods. The Wakanaves 
business is to write to the King of all occurrances, and the Nabob, who is generally o servant 
of him that rents the country, is affraid of docing any thing without his consent and approba- 
tion. The inhabitants have o great love and respect for the English and those of the Govern- 
ment are as much affraid of ‘em, They have all of ‘em known or heard of the strength and 
courage of Sir Edward Winter of Couch “ and the English that burnt their vessells and act 
their Banksal on fire, anno 1706, when the English Factory was beseiged by the Kings Duans 
forces, on account of protecting the New Company[s] merchants, &ca. customes they had 
promised to pay.’ Mr. Symon Holcomb, Chief of Visagopatan, who had then considerable 
effects lodged in the Factory, sent lim a threatening letter, that if he contained to hinder 
his business, he would make him repent it. Tho beseigera bearing ao country drum at the 
North gate, concluded the Visaggopatan *8 soldiers were come, and every one of 'em run 


away, some in such hast that they left t their guns behind ‘em,*” and there was a clear stage 
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for near half an hour. About this time the Duan received advices from Pettipolee ** that 
an English vessel was arrived at Chipplear °* full of soldiers ; at the same time a letterfrom 
Governor Pittthathe would set the town on fireif he did not withdraw his people from the Fac- 
tory. This Duan was then Nabob of the country. Yet he quaked for fear afteran meee ye 
able manner and sent to the Faétory in a begging manner to have matters accommodated.’ 

When the English first settled at Metchlepotan,** before diseases were contracted from 
the punch bowle, or strong fiery spirits drunk upon empty stomachs to quencht the central 
heat, tis written the English dyed there as fast as rotten sheep, but after they found a way 
to bring wine from Persia, the lives of many of em were saved. In the year 1700 Sir William 
Norris, Consul Pitt®* and the New Company gentlemen brought out plenty of Florence*® 
and the best of wines, but they unhappily chuseing rather to imitate the Romanes in the 
declineing age of that Empire in drincking and eating all sorts of flesh and fish together, then 
the natives of Metchlepotan. Whoever would be an epicure, let him eat of that excellent 
salt fish and rice and drink cold water upon it, and by custome he will find it to rellish better 
then the nicest viands. Most of ‘em were soon sent to their long homes. They dyed of 
intermitting fevers, dysenterys and impostumes’’ in the liver. 

Cort. Peru,58 that admirable specifick, when rightly administred, fails here as seldome 
as any where of its desired effect and is also of great use in fluxes,** and in reality worth 
half the remedyes in an apothecarys shop. The inflamation of the liver is taken off and 
impostunations prevented by large phlebotony in the begining, so long as the patient 1s able 
to stand or stagger under ‘em, and by starveing the disease out by a lowe dyet, after the 
same manner as in perfect rheumatismes. Their physicions were at first ignorant of the 
disease and its symptom, a pain in the right shoulder, till their Secretary, one of the last 
that dyed,*° was opened. 

Here it may be objected that several of the gentlemen lived moderately, and some by 
rule, yet dyed as soon as the others. To which may be answered, that every constitution will 
not admit of such a change, especialy in sickly places, as will inevitable happen from the 
climate it self. The curious machin is in imminent danger of being overthrown, because 
the bloud will putt on such a disposition as is suitable to the air and dyet of the place, espe- 
cially in young people, some of which suffers the fatigue in Madrasa, the healthfullest place, 
three or fower years before the country becomes natural and their bodys assimilated there- 
unto, Those that are turned of forty, health is more steddy in them and they are subject 
to less chang. People live longer or shorter according to their temperament or proportion of 
the fower principal elements which compose punclus saliens, that minute origin of man. 
Adam had firat a fomperamentum od pondus or parity of the quallitys given him, and after 
his fall such a mixture, by a physical chang, as kept fast the seeds of distempers for several 
hundred years, for certainly the Antidiluvian Fathers enjoyed a steddy state of health the 
createst part of their life ; otherwise it will be hard to determine by physilogy®! how they lived — 
so long, and asmankind was to increase and people the world, so birds and beasts were to stock 
it with their kind. Hence it may be concluded that they aleo had at first a temperament of 
long life given ‘em when they were few in numberand seldome lost their way in strang moun- 
tains, according to Virgil, whofollows the Moisaical system in the formation of the universe. 

Rara ignolas errent animalia montes ©? 
“ The lofty mountains feed the savage race, 
Yet few and strangers, in th’unpeopl'd place,”64 
Drypex. 

lt was customary to goe to Madapollam as soon as any where seized with a violent disease 
which waa usually found the best remedy, the air there being pure, sweet, and free from saline 
particles and such pernicious ones as the other place is sometimes stuffed with, and much 
cooler, from the fine soly®+ dureing the land winds, then tis at any settlement on the Coast. 
The desart and sandy ground to the westward of Madrass and Fort St. David,"° and barren 
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mountains at Vizagopatam reflect the hot raya of the sun and give such an additional heat 
as makes those winds very troublesome, but especially from the salt ground at Metchelepotan 
that is as fiery hot there as at Commeroon™ in Persia, Many inhabitants at Metchlepotan 
preserve their lives by dayly indulging themselves with a moderate dose of opium, and some 
are lusty, vigorous and strong at a hundred years of age, which shews that the medicinal 
vertue of this excellent drug does consist in preventing distempers and not in cureing of ‘em, 
They begin to take it about twenty years of age, and live free from all diseases and are never 
observed to catch cold, The natives in Ginea are said to have a certain root or fruit, called 
Tantarobois,*? which is full of bitter seeds, and them they mixt with their foods, which proves 
very proffitable to their healths, so that they live strong and lusty to very great ages. 

Mr. Noden®® preserves his health at Metchlepotan by a full and liberal feeding upon 
regetable food, currys, &ca., made after the Portugeese fashion, and has already past bis 
Viridis Senectus, and stands fair for a rejuvinessency, but this is still oweing to a good 
temperament. Doctor Willis,“® with all his skill in the medical science, could not out live 
the flower of his age in his native country, and Mrs. Noden lived in Metchlepatam'? or India 
40 or 50 years and dyed about 90 years old. If shee had been Eve shee would not have lost 
Paradise by intemperance in drinking. 

[Norges on Document No. 26.) 

1 Beyond the title there is no information of the authorship of the monograph. It is 
not in Scattergood’s hand nor does it resemble his style of writing. It seems therefore likely 
that it was compiled by one of his numerous European friends in Madras and presented to 
him as having a special interest in Masulipatam and Divi on account of his father’s connec- 
tion with those places, for he would have heard from his mother of the visit of Abdu’'l-hasan 
Shah of Golconda to Divi in December 1678 and the part played by John Seattergood senior 
in the entertainment of that monarch (sce vol. LIT, p. 23). 

The date of the document can only be approximately determined from internal evi- 
dence. It was written after the death of “ Shoa Allam " (Shah ‘Alam I or Bahddur Shih J), 
as this monarch is spoken of in the past tense, and before the death of Philip Noden, an agent 
of the English at Masulipatam, whose good health is the subject of remark, Shih ‘Alam I 
died 18 February 1712, and Noden in May 1718. The period can be further narrowed, since 
the grant of Divi Island from King Farrukhsiyar (who succeeded Shih ‘Alam J) was one of 
the concessions obtained by the Surman Embassy (1714-1717). - The writer makes no direct 
mention of the Embassy nor of the request for Divi, although his remarks indicate a hope 
that the British may soon have possession of the place, It seems therefore likely that the 
account was written soon after the first tender of the Island to the authorities at Fort St. 
George in January 1712 and before a formal application was made for it to the Mogul. This 
points to 1712 or early in 1713 as the date of compilation, and Scattergood may have acquired 
the MS. soon after it was written, or, later on, in 1717, when the island was granted to the 
English, and his friend, Richard Horden, a member of Council at Fort St. George, was 
appointed Deputy Governor. 

? Divi, Tel. from Skt. detpa, island, By “ Gentowe "the writer means Hindu, The 
form most in use was Gentoo or Gentue, a corruption of Port. Gentio. See Yule, Hobson- 
Jobson, 4.v. Gentoo. 

$ Guttinadivi near Insarim. Guttinadivi is not now an island, and its name is said 
to be derived from Tel. gutti, cluster and adavf, forest. It is correct that it is close to 
Inzaram, which is near the mouth of the Godavari river. 

‘ ‘The writer is referring to the cyclone of 13 October 1679, For contemporary 
accounts see Diaries of Streynsham Master, ed. Temple, IT, 300-303. 

$ Diviis a low headland surrounded by shoal flats for six miles south and enst, and 
though it escaped the fate of Masulipatam in 1679, it is liable to inundation, causing loas of 
lives and property, in severe gales, 















© Chippalér, close to Zivvaladinne, 26 miles N.N.E. of Nellore, 
patam is given as Metchlepotan throughout this account. — ee sek 

7 The writer is somewhat confused here. His “ greater rivera” seem to refer to the 
mouths of the Kistna and his “ lesses ones" to the small deltaic channels belonging to the 
same river. ‘* A ala 

8 “Cabbage and scapes, from which they are no starters ""=cabbage and stapes to 
which they are constant. For various examples of the obsolete phrase “to be no starter” 
from 1536-1704, see the Oxford English Dict., 3.0. Starter. Scape (L. scapus, It. seapo), a 
flower-stalk, stem, also the shaft of a column (Stormonth’s Dict.). The term is perhaps-here 
applicd to “root” vegetables, such as carrots and parsnips, as distinct from ‘ greens." 

® The allusion ia to Martial’s Mpigrams, X11, 92, but the quotation is ineorrect. Itshonkd run: 

. Inter quadripedes mailea prima lepna. , 

1 Tt was in March, 1679, however, that Streynsham Master visited Divi and “ went 
a hunting of wild hoggs ” there (Diaries of Streynsham Master, ed. Temple, IT, 139). 

1 The writer is wrong. Divi was not “formerly” under the government of the 
“Moors” (Muhammadans), but under the Niavidu Zemindars, for whose history see Mac- 
kenzie, Manual of the Kistna Disl,, p. 205, The usurping “ Rajowe " will be noticed later on, 

12 For the Nawibs of Masulipatam, see Mackenzie, op. cit., p. 203. 

Here the writer scems to have gone back to speak of Divi. ; 

™ Chayroot, Tam, chiiyarfr, chirval wood (Oldenlandia wmbellaia), used for dyeing 
cotton and silk cloths, the colouring matter being in the bark of the root. The Council at 
Fort St, George, commenting to the Company on the offer made to them of the Island (see 
helow, note ™), remarked : 

The Island is very fertile and productive of a great many valuable things, particu. 
larly the best Chay root in great quantitys, and the water is incomparably goo 
for painting.” 

 Peddapalle in Tenali (alwk, Guntur District. The English had a factory at the 
neighbouring village of Nizimpatam, known as Pettipolee Factory, up to 1687, when it was 
abandoned. (See Diaries of Streynaham Master, 11, 136. n. 7 , 198, n. 2.) 

“ Tegnapatam (Tam. Tévenimbattanam), the native name of the site of Fort St. 
David, where the Dutch had a factory. | 

T Insarim (see anfe, note *) is now, however, not an island, but is situated near the 
mouth of the Godgvari river. An English factory was established there in 1708. 

'* By ‘ Rajowe Oppero "’ Rajah Appa Rao, one of the Nizvidu Zemindara, is appa- 
rently meant. The title Appa Rao was conferred on Appanna (Vijaya, the ‘ Victorious’), a 
moted member of the family, in 1667, after which date it was used to designate all the Niiz- 
vidu Zemindars. See Mackensie, op. eit, p, 206. 

This particular Appa Rao, however, aecoms to have been a usurper, for the Council of 
Fort St. George, in their General Letter to the Company of 14 October 1712 (Despatches to 
England, 1711-14, p. 55), wrote as follows ; a 

We have had an offer made us of Due Island near Metchlepatam by one Upperow, 
a Gentue freebooter that has possession of it at present, and wants our force to 
maintain him in it. We returnd him a very civill answer, but did not think it 
in our power to undertake n thing of this nature without your Honours permission, 
which would undoubtedly put us to very considerable expences before we shonld 
he able to reap any advantage from it." 
‘The offer of the Tsland was made to the Council of Fort St, George through the “ chief 
Braminy ” at Masulipatam and was recorded in Consultation of 17 January 1711/12. ‘The 
Council was urged “to solicit for it by means of the pertons that acoon !PAny our present to 
of it.” (Diary and Consultation Book of Fort St. George, 1712,p.8) 
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ROCK SCULPTURE AT MAHABALIPUR: GENERAL VIEW. 
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VISHNU’S PARADEVATA PARAMARTHYA SCULPTURED AT MAHABA 
By BR. SRINIVASA RAGHAVA AYYANGAR, M.A. 
Prorgssor 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar has described at length the antiquities of Maha- 
balipur in the March number of the Indian Antiquary for 1917! and has given a short account 
of the attempts made by various scholars ever since 1788 to identify the sculpture. With 
regard to the bas-relief which has hitherto been known as Arjuna’s Penance, Prof. Jouveau 
‘Dubreuil of Pondicherry, who has been devoting much time to original research, refuses to 
accept the popular designation of the relief and identifies it as Bhagiratha’s Penance. Subse- 
quent to this Prof. 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, after carefully examining the circumstances, 
concluded that the name Arjuna’s Penance is the correct one and that the designation given 
by Prof. Dubreuil is hardly appropriate. Even Mr. A. H. Longhurst, Superintendent, 
Archzological Survey, 5. Circle, in his article on Pallava Architecture, Part I, published 
as a Memoir of the Archeological Survey of India, explains (p. 44) that the scene represents 
Siva in the form of BhikehAtana arriving at Brahmakapalam in the Himalaya to get himeelf 
released of the sin incurred by cutting off one of the heads of Brahma. He also says: 
«1 ‘There can be little doubt that the whole scene is a symbolical representation of the Ganges 
flowing from the Himalayas. The rock is mount Kaildsa, and the cascade that once flowed 
down the cleft represented the sacred Ganga. The figure of Siva scems to have been intro- 
duced mainly with the object of making if quite clear that the rock represents the Hima- 
layas.” If that were the case, why should all forms of life be represented ? and why should 
there be a Vishnu temple with worshippers below ! and what is the object in representing 
the Him4laya at MahAbalipuram? No scholar has yet taken the trouble to enter into the 
merits of the question. This paper is intended to explain what the bas-relief represente 
and what are the five monoliths which are called till now Rathas. 

Before proceeding to explain the meaning of the bas-relief, it is essential to understand 
the religious conditions at MahAbalipuram at the time. As early as the time of Pidattaélvir 
the place was an important seat of Vishnu worship. That Alvar addresses Vishnu aa treating 

‘MAmallai as his favourite abode. A great effort must subsequently have been made to 
convert it to Saivism. That it did become devoted to the worship of Siva is evident from 
the insoriptions carved on the walla of the Ganeéa Ratha, DharmarAja Mandapa, Ram&nuja 
Yfandapa and the rock-out cave at Siluyanguppa™. There is a #obe (verse) which runs a5 


follows :— 











which means :—“ Six times cursed be those in whose heart does not dwell Rudra (Siva), 
the deliverer from walking on the evil path.” 

This clearly shows that Siva worship was then predominant. The Ganeéa Ratha, the 
Shore Temple, Mahishamardini Mandapa, Dharmarija Ratha and the rock-cut temple at 
SAluvanguppa™ were all places where Siva was worshipped. We can see also that work 
was in progress on a big scale for housing the five mirtis of a Siva temple in the five rock- 
out temples now popularly known as the PafichapAindava Rathas. 

Subsequently a sectarian revival seems to have occurred, and the place became cele- 
brated for its devotion to the worship of Vishnu ; and it has continued to be a centre of 
Vaishnavism down to the present day. Tirumangai Alvar has sung several verses in praise 
of Talagayana (era, ‘reclining on the ground’) Vishnu, who was reclining on 
MahAbalipuram. Again, we have the bas-reliefs depicting Sri Krishna inthe sot of lifting 
Mt. Govardhana, as well as the Variha temple, indicating the prevalence of Vishnu worship. 
As we have abundant testimony proving that the place had become an important seat of 
Vishnu worship at 0 early a period, it ia evident that the Vaishnava influence must have 





1 Reference is also invited to Dr. Aiyangar's later article in, the Doectmber, 1923, and January and 
Fobruary, 1929, issues of the Journal, 
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been strong enough to uproot Saivism. Some powerful force must have operated to bring 
about this change ; and this was probably the influence of the then ruling kings. 

Among the Trimfirtis, viz, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, there had always been rivalry 
for supremacy between Vishnu and Siva. Some claimed that Siva was the suprem > deity, 
and others Vishnu. If Vishnu were proclaimed supreme, it wan 'the duty of either ‘Beales 
or Siva to contest the claim, As Brahma, in consequence of a curse, had been denied the 
privilege of having a temple, it falls to the lot of Siva to oppose the fact. If Siva himself 
were to declare that Vishnu is the supreme deity, then the whole world would accept his 
statement without opposition. As MahAbalipuram had already become staunchly devoted 
to the worship of Siva, this expedient had fo be used to change the minds of the people. But 
for this it would have been very difficult to change the local worship ‘from Siva to Vishnu: 
To afford further testimony of the fact that Siva had made this declaration, it was considered 
desirable to represent the fact in the sculpture carved on the face of the rock, which has ever 
since been known locally as Arjuna's penance. There is also a Puranic story in support of 
this statement. There is a story in the Padmotiara-Puriine that holding a red hot axe in his 
hand Siva proclaimed to the whole world that Vishnu was the supreme being. Holding a 
ne hentia ncn open eager. Oe This fact is mentioned 
in Paramatabhange, a work in Tamil by Sri Nigamanta } ahadedi 

“norsater urlee p @aumsrew 
upsets nuaprae anes saler 
easa0unra p si saears 47UFTUs 
saGug ussruage gs a0) Rue en 
GagOsDugmats daagard Cage 
Ghee peor ss Ba puQuereortw 
efup OFS1s 94 Oser pars se 
CGensrSs Gurgadse Qurqweaa@Ga”, 
“The supreme god Nirfiyana, who without learning from anybody, is capable of teaching 
others, declared the study of Saiva, Pasupata, Kap&lika and Kalamukha tanéras, all a deceit, 
All these are outside the time-honoured path of the Veda and taught by Siva, who aze Mad 
a red hot iron) én hand could proclaim to all the world that Vishuu is the eupreme deity. 
taught these in order to give effect to the curse of the sage Gautama that those who set up 
to examine eternal truths may suffer in false belief."* 

Let us now describe the bas-relief in the light of the new fact stated above. The relief 
is carved on the sloping face of a huge rock, divided into two parts by a cleft in the middle, 
It is through this cleft that the rain water falling on the hill flows down and collects inthe 
tank at the foot of the hill. The scene is divided into two parts, the one to illustrate Siva’s 
declaration to the world, and the other to show Vishnu's temple with several worshippers 
[see Pl. I and also Pl. XXX (a) and (6) in 4.8. Memoir No. XXXII]. ‘The upper half 
of the proper right and the whole of the proper left have been devoted to illustrating Siva’s 
declaration, and the lower half of the proper right has been utilized to depict Vishnu es 
his worshippers. ‘This latter part has not been completely carved ; it haa been left unfinished, 
A multitude of forms of life, from birds to Devas, i.c., from the lowest to the highest, 
are sculptured on the upper half of the proper right and the whole of the proper left of 
the side of the rock. Kinnaras, Kinnaris, Kimpuroshas, Apsaras, ‘Sirya and Chandra 
and the Devas, too, are represented as running to hear the words of Siva, ‘who appears 
very prominently in the relief. Those on the proper right are raising their left hand 
towards their left ears, while those on the proper left are raising their right, hand 
towards thelr right ear, to indicate their efforts to hear every word that issmed from 
the lips of Siva, The other hand in each case ‘seems ‘tobe in the afijali pose. This shows 
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the respect they feel for the person of Siva. A pair, probably a husband and wife, is runn ing 
towards the cleft near the feet of & person who is worshipping Siva, and who has heen hitherto 
considered to be Arjuna. These two persons alone appear to be going away from Siva. 
They are running quickly to the waterfall, to wash their hands and feet in order to purify 
themselves before approaching Siva. It seems that they are running quickly, so as not to 
miss the words of Siva. The person who has all along been regarded as Arjuna is a worshipper 
of Siva, and is practising hata-yoga by standing on one leg in order to please the god. 

_ The natural waterfall has been utilized by the sculptor to represent Nagas and Naginis, as 
if they Were issuing from the lower world to hear the teaching of Siva. Thus all forms of creation 
have been represented, and each is depicted as if eager to hear the words of Siva. The lower 
half of the left side consists of a temple where an image of Vishnu is set up. All around 


there are worsh ippers. One is offering libations, one is performing his midday prayer (sandhyd. - 


vandanam) and is addressing the sun in the prescribed form. Others are performing con- 
templation (japam) in sitting posture. One is holding a pot of water and directing another 
to go to the temple, as may be surmised from the position of his two fingers, which are pointing 
tothetemple .The water is intended for bathing the image of Vishnu. It ia called tirumaii- 
jana kudam. The other figure holding a twisted object in the hand has been supposed till 
now to be holding a cornucopia, or horn of plenty. [SeePl. Il or Pl. XXXT (a), in 4.8]. 
Memoir No, XXXII.) The twisted object is held atthe bottom by the lefthand andatthetop 
by the right hand, If it were a cornucopia it could have been held by one hand, and the 
mouth would have appes open and not as shown in the figure. The left thumb is seen 
in the middle, near the end of the twisted object. As the object is held by both hands, and 
as it is in a twisted condition, it appears that the man, after washing Vishnu’s cloth, is 
squeezing the water out of it, by twisting the ends with his hands, That is precisely how 
‘oloths are wrung after washing even at the present day. Thus there is no reason for the 
cornucopia suggestion. Why should western ideas be imported where everything is entirely 
eastern ! Thus the lower half of the proper right side consists of a Vishnu temple and wor- 
shippers. This is entirely different from the rest of the scene. It is to this Vishnu that 
Siva is pointing with his left hand, (SeeP). 11 orPl. XXXin.A.SJ.Memoir No. XXXII.) Siva 
ia holding a long staff with a lotus-like object at ita end, a sort of mace (gadd), to denote 
that he is making an asseveration. As Vishnu is here declared to be the supreme deity he 
is enshrined in a temple, Any deity that is worshipped should always have a vildna, or 
canopy, over it, to indicate ita importance. This is generally the case in South India, An- 
other point that we have to note is, that Siva has no witdna over his head. He stands in the 
open air, but Vishnu, to whom Siva is pointing as the supreme, has got a canopy. Thus 
Siva is proclaiming to all the world, which is represented by all manner of beings, both articu- 
late and inarticulate, that Vishnu is the supreme deity. Siva is the prominent object in 
the upper half, and Vishnu enshrinedin the temple is the prominent figure in the lower half. 
By such means a place which was once a stronghold of Saivism was changed to Vaishnavism. 
This expedient was necessary to guide the common people. Consistently with this view we 
have the relief where Sri Krishna is holding up Mt. Govardhana to afford protection to the 
Gopis and Gopas, who were experiencing unendurable suffering from the incessant rain 
brought on by Indra, Thus the bas-relief, which has up till now been called “ Arjuna’s 
Penance," may hereafter be called Vishnu's Paradevald Pdramédrihya Relief. In order to 
have more effect on the people, another sculpture similar to this wascarved on the side of a 
rook about a quarter of a mile to the south of this big sculpture : but this is in an unfinished 
condition. (See Pl. XXXII (a) in A. 8. J. Memoir No. XXXII.) | 
Similarly, another error has been committed by all scholars with regard to the identi- 
fication of the so-called PanchapAndava Rathas. There are five rock-out shrines. In all 
Saivite temples there are five shrines to house the five médrtis (images), namely, Siva, Par. 
vati, or Amman, Subrahmanya, Ganeds, and Chandikedvara, These five rock-cut temples 
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were'intended to house these méirtis. Some are completely carved, while others were left 
partly carved. Some war or other disturbance may have arisen to cause the carving to be 
abandoned. We have also an inscription in the Dharmardja Ratha, which states that it is 
Atyanta Kama Pallavesvara Griha, #.¢., the house of Siva, who is also known by the title 
worshipped, on the back wall right opposite to the gateway of the room in the second floor 
of the Dharmarija Ratha, will bear ample testimony to support the above statement. 

We have now shown what the real nature of these soulptures at Mabdbalipuram is. The 
twisted object that is held in the hands by the person in the lower half of the proper right 
side of the so called Arjuna’s Penance was taken to be a cornucopia, and this led Dr. Hultach 
to infer that sculptors from North India had come and worked on these sculptures. 

In 1914 when I was appointed as Arch@ological Assistant in the Government Museum, 
Madras, I was deputed to learn Archeological work under Mr. A. H. Longhurst, Superinten- 
dent, Archzological Survey, Southern Cirele, under the order of the Madras Government. 
He took me to MahAbalipuram to train me in archeological work, and while he was teaching 
me what to see and how to make observations, he explained to me the so-called “ Arjuna’s 
Penance.” It struck me, as I told him at the. time, that the name Arjuna’s Penance did 
not fit in with the situation, and that it must represent something else, Later on, when 
I had studied the question and found out what it represented, I told Mr. Longhurst that, 
in my opinion, the so-called Arjuna's Penance represents Vishnu’s Paradevaté Paramirthya, 
and, though he differed from me, he gave me some photographs, for which my special thanks 
are due to him, to enable me to publish an article on this subject. I got these photographs 
in April 1922, From that time I wanted to find ouf the source whence Nigamanta Maha- 
desika got the information embodied in verse 41 of his Poramatabhanga. The commentator 
on that verse has written that this has been taken from the Padmotiara Purina. I read 
the whole of a printed copy of Padmotiora Purdna, and there Siva tells Parvati that Vishnu 
is the supreme deity (Paradevata).* Siva’s making an asseveration ( 777 )» aa stated 
in verse 41 of the Paramatabhanga, could not be traced. Finding that printed books 
were of no avail, I wanted to go through manuscript copies, but I could not get good and 
readable ones. I approached several eminent -pandifs, and all of them are of opinion that 
the fact has been taken from Padmotlara Purtina. As a good deal of time has already been 
spent fruitlessly, I do not want to delay publishing my views any longer. Sri Nigamanta 
Mahidesika was a great scholar and lived about 1266 to 1369 AD. By his sterling character 
he led an exemplary life, which others wanted to copy. Gifted with supreme intellect and 
learning, he composed a very large number of works, which are revered as a valuable herit- 
age by Hindus. He is regarded as an incarnation of Vishnu himself, and is as such wore 
shipped by all in all Vaishnava temples. Henever used to write anything without authority 
to support it, ‘This is the case with all his works. His writings, therefore, should be taken 
as authoritative ; and on this ground I have made the identification set forth above, which 
explains satisfactorily the whole situation. 


. . 





4 Podmotigra Purdaa, chapter 72, verses 97, 123, = 









» ST. THOMAS IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
By P. J, THOMAS, M.A., B.Lerr., Pu.D., Prorzsson, Ustvensrry oF Mapras. 

Tue following is a concise statement of the view that 5t. Thomas, the Apostle, must have 
visited and died in Southern India. Such o statement has become necessary, because 
several persons who write about the subject do not know exactly what the Thomas tradition 
is and why it is respected by those who have carefully studied it. ~ 

1. The Testimony of the Early Fathers. 

Most of the early Fathers, whether Greek, Latin or Syrian, had a confirmed belief that 
the Apostle Thomas preached and died in India. As Dr. Mingana, who has examined 
many of them, puta it :—" There is no historian, no poet, no breviary, no liturgy, no writer 
of any kind who having the opportunity of speaking of Thomas does not associate his name 
with India .... Thomas and India im this respect are synonymous."! This belief was 


most pronounced among the early Syriac Fathers, who by their proximity to India claim 
the greatest reliability in this matter. According to Mingana, “ To refer to all the Syrian 
and Christian Arab authors who speak of India in connection with Thomas would be equiva- 
lent to referring to all who have made mention of the name of Thomas.” 

The earliest known reference to St. Thomas in Syriac writings is in the Doctrine of the 
Apostles, which is of about 200 a.p. and cannot be later than 250 a.p. It says: “ India 
and all its own countries and those bordering, even to the farthest sea, received the Apostle’s 
. hand of priesthood from Judas Thomas, who was guide and ruler of the Church he built 
there and ministered there.”"? This was written at Edessa, in Mesopotamia ; about that 
time, the well-known historical romance, the Acts of Thomas, was composed in or around the 
game city by some anonymous Syriac writer, and in the fourth century St. Ephraim composed his 
incomparable hymns about the Apostle of India, narrating with pointed phrase how Thomas 
* purified a tainted land of dark people.” “ The sunburnt India thou hast made fair”,... 
* the cross of light has obliterated India’s darkened shades,””* 

2. Which India? 

Now, the question arises—Which is the India spoken of by the Fathers? According 
are acquainted with the mistakes made in this matter by medieval European travellers have 
assumed that the same mistakes must have arisen in the case of the Greek and Syriac patristic 
writings also. But they forget that before the rise of Islam, India was better known to Greeks 
and Syrians, and that the testimony quoted above is that of men who lived on the banks of 
Tigris and Euphrates, on the overland trade route to India, and had ample facilities to know 
quite well where India was. .As for the Greek Fathers, it would be absurd tosay that they did 
not know India, seeing thatthe most authoritative of contemporary Greek writings on Geography 
and Trade—Pliny'’s Natural History (0. 50-60 a.p.), Periplus Maris Erithrei (c. 60 a.p.) and 
Ptolemy's Geography (c. 150 a.p.) knew India, especially South India, with a minuteness of 
topography that would amaze the moderns. By “India " they all meant the country lying 
in the Indian Ocean between the mouths of the Indus and the Ganges. By the discovery of 
the monsoon winds in c. 47 a.p., the voyage to India a comparatively easy matter to 
the people of Western Asia, and every yearnumerousships sailed fromthe Red Sea ports to the 
West Coast of India, via Socotra, As the monsoon winds directed the sailing ships straight 
to the Malabar Coast,—according to Pliny, Muziris (Cranganore)* was the first port touched 
in India—the Greeks and Arabs naturally knew that part of the country best, and had to 


3 A. Mingana, Early Spread of Christianity in India, pp. 15-16. 

3 Cureton'’s Ancient Syriac Documenta, p. 33. } 

3S, Ephrami Hymni (Edit. Lamy), IV, p. 703. Wright's Apocryphal Gospels, See also Burkitt, Barly 
4 Cranganore was formorly the capital of Malabar (Chera Kingdom) but is now a petty village in 
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touch Malabar before they could proceed to any other place in India. Therefore the India 
of the early Fathers was first and foremost Southern India,5 

There is an independent local tradition in India to support the patristic testimony above 
quoted. Three separate versions of it have been handed down, one held by the “ Christiang 
of St. Thomas” of Malabar, another by the Malabar Hindus, and a third by people around 
Mylapore. The first exists in ancient songs, whose antiquity cannot be accurately fixed ; 
but the early European travellers (4.g., Marco Polo, 1292 a.p.) have recorded the Malabar 
tradition, and the songs about St. Thomas were known to the first Portuguese sojourners in 
India, The existing written versions of these traditions are not of preat antiquity, but this 
hardly detracts from their value. Epigraphy is of little help in regard to Malabar history : 
for, owing to damp air and heavy monsoons, neither cadjan leavea nor paper will keep 
long in that country. All ancient traditions had therefore to be periodically rewritten, 
and naturally embellishments must have been made from time to time. 

The substance of the Malabar tradition is that St. Thomas after preaching the Gospel 
slsewhere, sailed from Arabia to India and landed in Cranganore about the year 50 a-p., 
travelled and preached all over South India, established seven churches in Malabar and many 
outside, ordained priests to succeed him, and in 68 a.D. reosived the crown of martyrdom 
in Mylapore, He is also said to have converted certain kings, one of whom is called ‘ Chola. 
perumal’ in some versions and ‘ Kandaparaser’ in others, besides many Brahman families of 
high position. Several miracles are also narrated. In some respects, the story resembles 
that contained in the Syriac work, the Acts af Thomas mentioned above ; but the Malabar 
tradition cannot be a rendering of the Acts of Thomas, seeing that there are features in it 
which point to an independent origin; and this is confirmed by the existence of those features 
in certain early European writings about Thomas, Rather the probability is that the clever 
author of the Acts dramatized the simple story that came from India, spinning out many 
Indian names and incidents, and connecting the Apostle with an otherwise known Indo. 
Parthian King Gudapharasa. The Acts may be valuable or worthless, but the South Indian 
Tradition does not depend upon it, except that possibly it gave the theme for it.¢ 

4. The Aposile’s Tomb at Mylapore. 

There is no doubt that the Malabar tradition has been embellished by later editors, but 
there is a substratum in it which is ancient and reliable. We shall here take only the story 
of the Apostle's death in Mylapore. At one time, this was regarded as a Portuguese fraud, but 
later research has considerably dispelled the doubts, and to-day it would be hazardats to 
question it, unless one could explain away the testimony of the numerous pre- Portuguese 
travellers who have written about St. Thomas’ tomb there. To begin with the later ones, 
Barbosa (1518), NicoloConti (1440), John Marignoli (1350), Friar Odoric (1325) and Marco Polo 
(1292) visited and commented upon the tomb and the Church that stood near it and the 
many Syrian Christians that lived close by. Before them we have the testimony of the 
Muhammadan travellers of the ninth century who called it ‘‘ Betuma " (House of Thomas). 
King Alfred is said to have sent offerings to St. Thomas in India (883 «.D.), and as no other 
place in India or anywhere else in the world ever claimed to possess St, Thomas’ tomb, those 
offerings must have gone to Mylapore, if at all they went anywhere, Similarly references 
abound in Syriac writings about the tomb of St. Thomas in India. ‘Amr, the Christi 











* See on this subject, Periplus (od. Schoff); Ptolemy's Geography (ed. MoCrindle) : Warmington, Com- 
merce between the Roman Empire and India and Charlesworth, Trad: Routes ofthe Roman Empire. For a sum. 
mary, soo P. J. Thomas, The Indic of the Early Chriatian Fathers (Young Men of India, January 1928), 








Arab historian (1340) says distinctly. that ‘‘ his (Thomas’) tomb isin the ‘island ’ of Mailapore 
in India, on the right hand side of the altar, in his monastery." 

The monastery of Mylapore mentioned above has been mentioned also by the European 
‘travellers just quoted; but it existed in much.earlier times. Gregory of Tours in the sixth 
century records the accounts which he heard from the monk Theodorus about “‘ the church and 
monastery of striking dimensions " that stood near the tomb of St. Thomas in India. Lately 
valuable evidence for the existence of this monastery as early as the middle of the fourth 
century has been discovered. This is contained ina Syriac work called Tafo of Hermit Yondn, 
written about 390.4.p. by Zadoé, who calls himself “ priest, monk and archimandrite of the 
monastery of St. Thomas in India" ; and in this work itis said that Mar Yonin came from 
Anbar (modern Baghdad) into India to -visit the said monastery, We know in other 
‘ways that this Mar Yonan lived about 350 a.p. ‘Now that the existence of the tomb can be 
‘traced as far back as 350 «.., it would be futile to consider it asa Portuguese fraud. 
Monks from Malabar and Persia seem to have lived there for many centuries, but in the 
fifteenth century the place seems to ‘have fallen into ruins. The Portuguese renovated the 
Place and built a beautiful church over the Apostle's tamb.8 

Many critios (¢.g., Milne Rae and Richard Garbe) have attributed the early Christianity of 
India to the evangelical efforts of ‘ Nestorian ’ missionaries from Persia. ‘There is no doubt 
fourth and ninth centuries ap. According to tradition, a Syrian merchant called Kniyi- 
Thoma (Thomas of Cana) settled down in Malabar in the fourth century, accompanied by 
many followers, and this is quite probable, seeing that in the middle of the sixth century, 
QGosmas found in South India and Ceylon.a community of Persian Christians with a Bishop 
oftheir own. But these colonists were never known in Malabar as missionaries; they were 
chiefly traders, and are said to have fraternized with the descendanta of St. Thomas’ con- 
«of Christians is clear from the following independent lines of evidence. 

Before the year 344 a.p., the Emperor Constantius ia said to have sent a missionary 
historian, Theophilius preached the gospel in the Maldives and from there sailed to.other parts 
of India, ‘and reformed many things: which were not rightly done among them ; for, they 
‘heard the reading of the Gospel in a sitting posture, and did other things which were repugnant 
#0 the Divine Law : and having everything according to the holy Wsape, As Was moet 
aocept ble to God, he alao confirmed the dogma of the Church,’® According to Medlycott 
and Mingana, this valuable statement implies tho existence of (1) a resident congregation of 
the faithful, (2) Church services regularly held, at-which the Gospela.were read,.and (3). conse- 
quently a ministering clergy. This Latin account-squares very well with the Syriac text quoted 

above, from the Doctrine of the Apoailes, which clearly says that India received the Apoatle's 
hand of priesthood from Judas Thomas," and confirma the Malabar tradition that. the Apostle 
conséorated priests in Malabar to follow in his footsteps.19 Nor need there be ‘any doubt 
thatthe Christians whom Theophilius found were indigenous. Although. the "“ Anostolic 


7 Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, TV, p. 34. 
® On Mylapore and the Portuguese, see F. A. D'Cruz, St. Thomas the Apostle in India ; the foreword 
‘by Bishop Teixciro. 

® See Abbé Migno, Pat. Gr., Ixv, 481-489. Quoted and commonted in Medlyoott, India and the Apostle 
Thomas, p. 178, and Mingana, op. cit.,. pp. 26-27. 

10 The tradition is that four of the leading Bmahman Christian families were mised to the privilege of 
priesthood. They were: Pakalomattam, Sankarapuri, Kalli and Kaliankayu. ‘They still exist in Koraval- 
angad, and tho progent writer ia « lineal descendant. The Head of the Malabar Church, the Archdeacon, had 
to be selected from Pakalomattam—a practice which was continued among tho Jacobites till » hundred 
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Constitutions ” had laid down that the reading of the Gospel must be heard in a standing 
posture, and although this had been accepted all over the Christian world, western and 
eastern, the news of it had not reached the Indians, and they naturally continued to hear the 
Gospel in a sitting posture. We may remember in this connection that the Maldive Islands lie 
‘off the Malabar Coast, and were always in commercial contact. with it. 

Another independent source of evidence is the testimony of an early Muhammadan writer 
that Mani, the founder of Manichmism (born 215 a.p.), visited India to spread his rival 
pervert the converts of St. Thomas and that some of them succumbed to him. It is also 
known that, owing to persecution in Persia, Mani’s followers migrated to India, China and 
other countries. One cannot say whether the well-known Manigramakars associated with 
Malabar Christians were Manicheans, but it is highly probable that Mani or his imm 
disciples visited South India, and this lends support to the view that there were Christia 
South India in the third century 4.p."! 

6. Conclusion. 

Thus we have testimony from two independent sources about the mission of the Apostle 
Thomas in South India, On the one hand we have unequivocal evidence of the early Fathers 
that St. Thomas preached and died in India; on the other, we have in Indin itself a local 
tradition which receives more and more support as historical research advances. If the 
‘Apostle came to India at all he could not have normally avoided Malabar ; and in Malabar 
itself we have a Christian community that claims Thomas as their founder and whose existence 
could be traced back to the early centuries of the Christian era. At least from the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. we have reliable evidence for the fact that Persian and Syrian Christians looked to 
Mylapore for the tomb of St. Thomas. One cannot understand why all these people looked for 
it on the barren shores of Mylapore, seeing that carly Christian haunta were nearer home, 
if they, who knew the story of the Acts well, thought that it happened in Parthia or Afghani 
than (as the modern critics would have it), it is most strange that they looked for Thomas’ 
tomb and Thomas’ converts in South India, as they actually did. Considering the cumulative 
weight of all these different lines of evidence, it might seem that the mission of St. Thomas 
in South India is as satisfactorily proved as the great majority of events in India's 

Note on Biblic 


Among the writers who have denied that St. Thomas came to South India are Milne 
Rae, a former professor of the Madras Christian College, in his Syrian Church in India (1892), 
Richard Garbe, professor at Tubingén, in his /ndien und das Christentum (1914), W. BR. Philipps, 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1003-04), and Rev. H, Thurston, 8.J., in the Cath, Ency., 
vol. XIV. Among those who have affirmed it are Paulino,in India Orientalia Christiana 
(1794), Claudius Buchanan, in his Christian Researches in Asia (1814), Reginald Heber, in his 
Journal, Yule in his edition of Marco Polo, A. E. Medlycott, in hia India and the Apostle 
Thomas (1905), Dahlmann, in his Die Thomas Legende (1912), A. Wath, in Der Hl. Thomas 
der Apostel Indiens (1925), Farquhar, in his two papers in the Bulletin of the John Ryland’s 
Library (1926-27), and Father Hosten in various writings. Other works on the subject will be 
found among the footnotes. Dr. Mingana, the Syriac archivist, hag brought out useful docu- 
ments relevant to the subject in his Early Spread of Christianity in India printed in the Bulletin 
of John Ryland’s Library (1926), but he adopts a non-committa! attitude regarding the ques- 
tion of St. Thomas, Of the above writers, only Buchanan, Medlyoott and Hosten studied 
the South Indian tradition on the spot. Buchanan, a pioneer Protestant missionary, after 
) About the Muhammadan testimony, see Encyclopedia of Religi d Bihice (Ari: Manisod 
The Malabar tradition is that many families apostatized, and thes wai a heir fee clasts dae 
ims the middie of the fourth century) tho Christian families (called Tarsai=orthodox, Syr.) were fow 
neta ie condition, Some identify Mani with Manikavasagar, the Tamil Saiva devotes, but thig is 
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yorious reséarches, arrived at the conclusion that “we have as good testimony that Apos 







n08tle 
Thomas died in India as that Apostle Peter died in Rome,” (Christian Reasarches (1814), p. 135.) 
Bishop Heber, who died in South India, was even more sure about it. “ It may be as readily 
believed,” wrote he, “ that St. Thomas was slain in Meilapur as that St. Paul was beheaded 
in Rome or that Leonidas fell at Thermopylae.” (Indian Journal, IT, 178.) 
_ Vincent Smith, the famous historian, was at first sceptical about the Apostle’s journey to 
South India but later, when he came into closer contact with the authorities, he wrote as 
follows :—‘ I am now satisfied that the Christian Church of Southern India is extremely 
ancient, whether it was founded by St. Thomas in person or not, and that its existence may be 
traced back to the third century with a high degree of probability, Mr, Milne Rae carried his 
sceptism too far when he attributed the establishment of the Christian congregations to 
missionaries from the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates in the fifth and sixth centuries,” 
Early History of India (1924), p. 250. Elsewhere he says :—“ My personal impression, form- 
ed after much examination of the evidence is that the story of the martyrdom in Southern 
India is the better supported of the two versions of the Saint's Death.” Oxford History of 
India (1923), p. 126, Had Smith been able to examine the testimony of Syriac fathers, now 
available in English, and had he studied Malabar tradition at closer quarters, it is possible that 
he would have gone much further in his affirmation of St. Thomas’ connection with India. 

The reason why many scholars are so sceptical about the matter seems to be (1) the 
iconoclastic attitude towards traditions introduced by the modern Prussian School of historians : 
(2) the imperfect acquaintance with sources which are not available in the European languages 
and a general disbelief in them ; and perhaps (3) a natural disinclination to believe how India, 
which lay outside the Roman empire and is identified with Hinduism, should possess the tomb 
of one of the twelve apostles of Jesus, a privilege which only one place in Europe and no other 
place in the world can claim. One wonders how many events in the history of the first 
century A.D. in India or elsewhere are better attested than the preaching of St. Thomas in 








DATE OF THE COMPILATION OF KAUTALYA’S ARTHA-SASTRA (484-510 A.D.) 
By PRAN NATH, D.8o., Pu.D. 

Owe of the most difficult questions in ancient Indian history is that of the date of the 
Kaujaliya artha-distra, Controversy on the subject continues, no convincing or satisfactory 
solution having been arrived at. Most European scholars think the work was compiled in 
the Gupta period, while Indians generally hold that its author was Céxakya, a contempor. 
ary of Candragupta Maurya. In A study in the Economic Condition of Ancient India I took 
it as representing the earlier Gupta period. Further study of the Artha-Aistra makes me 
think that it was probably composed between 484 and 510 a.p. Tho reasons for this con. 
elusion are the following :— 

i, The author of the Artha-sdstra lived somewhere near the seacoast. 

A careful perusal of the Artha-distra shows that the author has selected a small terri. 
tory, called janapada, approaching in area nearly to a modern tahsil. The first chapter of 
the second part deals with its colonization (janapada-niveda) ; the second with the distribution 
of land (bhdmic-chidra-vidhana) ; the third with its protection by the erection of forts (durga- 
vidhdna) ; the fourth with the buildings, roads, ditches, gardens, store-houses, and so forth, 
within the forts; and the remaining chapters with the administration of the janapeda and durga, 





Nore.—The following abbreviations have been used :— 
Kautalya’s Artho-ddstra, Samakrta text, Mysore, 2ndedn.-E.5. _ 
The Early History of India by V. A. Smith, 4th edn. (1924)=Smith. 


English Translation of the Artha-ddsira by Dr. BR. Shamassstry, lat odn.=E, T, 
German Translation by J.J. Moyer=Moeyer, e 
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The following features of the janapada throw some light on the date of the Artha-sastra :— 

(1) Keutalya lays down that "the interior of the kingdom shall be watched by Vigurika, 
Sabara, Pulinda, Candala and Aranya-cara " (wild tribes). 

In interpreting this passage it appears to me that wild tribes have been confounded with 
to utilize the local wild tribes for purposes of defence. When trusted, the wild tribes 
and willrisk their lives in the performance of the duty assigned them. Thatis the reason 
why in some States such men are still appointed as treasury guards. It ia plain from the 
instruction of Kautalya that one of the wild tribes near the capital -were the Vigurika, now 
and Castes of tha C. P. states that their origin is obscure, but they seem to have belonged to 
Gujarit, as their peculiar dialect still in use is impregnated with Gujarati. They are still 
found in considerable numbers in Gujarit and Central India.! 

According to Ptolemy the Pulindai or Pulindas used to live to the north of Avanti 
(modern Ujjain), which according to his map and that of Lassen was surrounded on the west 
by Surigtra, Kaccha, Mahdristra and Konkana, on the south by the Vindhya and Satpura 
of these were aranyacara or forest-dwellers, who occupied the forests on all sides of Avanti. 

(2). The second feature of Kaujalya's janapada is that it was situated somewhere near 
a seacoast abounding in ports. In the chapter dealing with the ndvadhyalsa (superintendent 
of ships) we read as follows :—~ 

“The superintendent of ships shall examine the accounts relating to navigation, not 
only on oceans and moutha of rivers, but also on lakes, natural or artificial, and rivers in the 
vicinity of sthdniya and fortified cities. Villages on seashores or on the banks of rivers and 
lakes shall pay a fixed amount of tax (krptam)—Merchants shall pay the customary toll levied 
in port towns—Those (—1) fishing out conch ahella and pearls shall pay the requisite amount 
of hire (nawkdhdtakam) or they may make use of their own boata—The superintendent of 
ships shall strictly observe the customs prevalent in commercial towns (patiana, ‘ port town "). 
Whenever a waather-bealen ship arrives at a Port town he shall show fatherly kindness to it. 
—Ships that touch at harbours on their way may be requested the payment of toll. Pirate 
ships (himarikd), vessels which are bound for the country of an énemy as well as those which 
have violated the customs and rules in force in port towns shall be destroyed.’’’ 

The words and passages which I have italicized above point to a country abounding 
in (1) seaports, (2) ships sailing for pearl fishery and (3) pirate vessels. "The section dealing 
with wlka-vyavahdra (regulation of toll-dues) discloses that conch shells, diamonds, precious 
stones, pearls and coral were important items of import. 

At the time of famine, the king was advised to remove himself with his subjects to the 
seashore or to the banks of rivers or Inkes (somudra-saras-tatikini wd samérayea.4 During 
drought or epidemic the worship of the’ sea (varsivagrahe—mah4 larch, aia) rane... 
efficacious and was entrusted to hermits who had committed an offence (mahdkaccha- 


















_ 8. Kaufalya’s king and his dominions. 

The section treating of the duties of the sifddhyakya is very important, as it deala with 

the management of crown lands, Sitddyalya, according to Meyer, p. 177, means “ Der 
Aufscher iiber die kéniglichen Ackerlanderein,” i.¢., the officer in charge of the crown lands 
: Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, ii, 49-69. at. _cre | 





TE. T., p. 124, 
‘ Tbid., +o 161. 
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(seabhimid), Tic ctiseen ch abenbsossch i nfirms Ho onys shab thens leave wees 
“owned by the stateand cultivated under thedirect buperintendenice of Ghe stabs alsGdBiaden “y 

The officer in charge of the crown lands was required to punish those who neglected their 
fields and produced less than the standard fixed by the government. According to Dr, Shama- 
sastry the passage fedim karmaphala-vinipate tat-phalohinam dandah® means that “ any 
loss due to the persons shall be punishec with a fine equal to the loss.9 But it has not been 
pointed out how this loss was to be reckoned, unless there was some sort of measure of normal 
produce. It appears to me that a standard produce per bigha (parideéa) was fixed, varying 
ce RR HBT OC Ilic 2 ao nepamenaena apes aweiPEa 
Kautalys: podasa dronam Fangaléndes varea- wamdnamadhyardhar Bap Aa Me 2 
vdpdnan ca Killatah.4° wr ees tks a ons eae ee "The quantity of 
Ea isis dal thes edema ok Skala ta 10 aCNaN half as much more in moist countries 
(anGpindm); as to the countries which are fit for agriculture (defa wipdndm) 13} dronas in 
the country of Asmakas ; 23 dronas in Avanti, and an immense quantity in western countries 
(apardntandm) the borders of the Himdlaya, and the countries where water channels are 
made use of in agriculture (kulydéedpdndm.”™ This cannot be correct, aa will be shown 
presently. The point escaped the attention of Ganapati Sastri; but Herr Meyer, while 
following their translations in the main, suggested a new point about antipindm desavd pandm 
in a footnote.!* The translations and the commentary in respect of the above passage are 
not accurate for the following reasons :— 

(i) Vara-pramdsa may mean a rain gauge, but here it means the standard of produce 
for the year. The dronas in the passage refer to the standard share of produce fixed for the 
crown lands situated in the different countries. 

(ii) Haimanydndm does not mean the borders of the Himflaya. According to Apte, 
ee aad Kulydvépa denotes the crop irrigated by well, tank 

nimanydndm ca shine pin St EO be translated a8 ier 























ot co agp on an eed eae oleae peers eg 
tries.” The meaning appears rather to be “ the quantity of produce of the Apardnta jana- 
padas is not known (or not ascertained). Acca ding to my interpretation the whole pas- 
sage Means : “ The annual measure (of produce to be taken as the king’s due) is 16 dronas 
in the country of Jéagala ; 24 dronas in moist (marshy or low} countries fit for agriculture ; 
13} dronas in the janapadas of Aémaka ; 23 dronas in Avanti ; the quantity in Aparinta is 
not measured ; the.crop grown in winter and irrigated (by well, pond, tank, lake, ete.), should 
be savertained scoording to the time. phonic cee Nia chap aNa Mec 

na-pramana, so much is indisputably clear that Kautalya’s king possessed- landed 
properties in the following countries :— 

I, Aparanta. 

Il. Adémaka, 

Tif. Avanti. 

v. Andipa doda. 

I, Aparénta. Herr Meyer and Ganapati Sastri both agree that Apordnta refers to the 
country of Konkana. Haran Chandra Chakladar in his book, Social Life in Ancient India : 
Studies in Vdteydyana'’s Kdmasiira, writes -—“ As regards the location of the province, the 
commentary says that Aparinta country was situated near the western sea. It is now 
generally considered to be “ Northern Konkan with a capital at Sirpdraka (now Sopara), 

7 V.RR.C. Dikshiter, Hindu Administrative Institutions, p. 165.  '§ EB, p. 116, 

° E.'T., p. 127 10 E. ., pp. 110-16, 11 E.'T., p. 127, 11 Moyer, p. 178 n; 
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but very often the name appears to have been applied to designate & much wider region from 
Malabar to Sindh ” (p. 87). 

Il. Asmaka, According to Apte, Asmaka is the name of a country in the south “ pro- 
bably an old name of Travancore.” Herr Meyer and Dr. Shamasastry have both taken it 
to be Mahfrigtra,@ 

TT. Avanti, This is the well known country of MAlwA, with its capital at Ujjain. 

IV. Jdngala. Desert countries, probably the tracts adjacent to MalwA on the north 
and north-west. 

V. <Aniipa defo, Marshy countries. Possibly the name refers to the janapadas 
aettled along the banks of the Narmadi&. The country was fullof marshes and swaps, 
According to N. L. Dey it referred tathe lower part of Malwa, with its capital at Mhow near 
Indore, or to the country of the Haihayas. (See Geographical Dictionary, ed. 1899.) 

If we take all these countries into consideration together, we find that they would form 
& political unit including Konkana, Kaccha, Surdgtra, Sindh (Aparanta), some parts of Raj- 
pitand (Jingala), Malw4, with ita capital at Ujjain (Avanti), the tracts along the banks of 
the Narmadé and Tapti (Anipa-deéa) and Mahdristra (Aémaka). 

3. Historical evidence about the existence of the political unit referred to by Kautalya. 

According to V. A. Smith, “The so-called ‘Western Satraps’ comprise two distinct 
dynasties, ruling in widely separated territories, The Kshaharita satraps of Mahdrdshtra, 
with their capital probably at Nasik in the Western Ghats, who had established their power 
at some time in the first century after Christ, were destroyed by Gautamiputra, an Andhra 
king, in or about 126 a.p., their dominions being annexed to the Andhra monarchy, The 
second satrapy of the west, founded by the Saka Chashtana at Ujjain in MAlwA. late in the 
first century after Christ, was immensely extended by Chashtana's grandson, Rudradiman I 
who at some date between 128 and 150 a.p., and probably before 130 a.p., conquered from 
Gautamiputra’s son, Pulumayi II, all or nearly all the territory which Gautamiputra had 
taken from the Kshaharitas a few years earlier, The power of Rudradiman I was thus esta- 
blished not only over the peningula of Surdshtra, but also over MAlwi, Cutch, Sind, the Kon- 
kan, and other districte—in short, over Western India. The capital of Chashtana and his 
successors was Ujjain, one of the most ancient cities of India, the principal depit for the 
commerce between the porta of the west and the interior, famous as a seat of learning 
civilization, and also notable as the Indian Greenwich from which longitudes were reckoned,""1* 

The small empire of Ujjain continued to be governed by Saka satraps up to the time of 
Chandragupta II. The satrap Rudrasena sent an embassy to the emperor of Magadha, 
However, the latter was not satisfied : he annexed the kingdom of Ujjain. “The greatest 
military achievement of Chandragupta ikramiditya was his advance to the Arabian Sea 
through Malw4 and Gujarit, and his subjugation of the peninsula of Surfshtra or Kathis- 
wir, which had been ruled for centuries by the Saka dynasty, of foreign origin, known to 
European scholars as the Western Satraps.”"5 After the death of Samudragupta the his. 
tory of the Ujjain kingdom is not known. There is no doubt that in 458 ap Skardae pta 
defeated the Hiinas and took possession of the peninsula of Surishjra (KAthidwar)." 





occupied a dependent position and were afraid of the Haina chieftains.18 

From the above description it is clear that the Malw4 empire continued as 4 political 
unit from 126 a.p. to 510 a.p. Kautalya’s Artha-ddstra must fall within this period, mas 
(To be continued.) 





‘ or = # f nll p a ‘i i ni, aft 5 
™ Ibid., p, $27, 1T Ibid., p. 328, 16 Ibid., p, 9: ‘g ade 
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A STORY. 





No. 536 of the Buddhist Jataka stories (Kundla-jitaka; V, 412 ff. of Fausbéll’s edition) 
has for its theme the natural wickedness of women. The bird-king Kundla delivers in it a 
long address on this subject to the cuckoo-king Punnamukha and others, and in the course 
of it, mentions among the wicked women known to him, the princess Kurufgayi who, 
though in love with Elakamfraka, sinned with Chalanga-kumira and his disciple Dhanante- 
visi. The story referred to by him is related in full by the author of the Jiitakatthavannand 
(p. 428 ff.) and is as follows :— 

King Brahmadatta once fought with and killed in battle the king of Kosala. He then 
took his kingdom and also his chief queen, and made her his chief queen, although she was 
pregnant at that time. Some time later, this queen ati birth to a handsome boy-child, 
and thinking that, if the boy grew up there, king Brahmadatta might at some time have 
Sar a ita’ Genius in wanithe\ aay al hile Gabeas wih Sadn the nates cover tha chit Gio 
piece of cloth, and to carry it to the burial-ground and abandon it there. This wasdone ; 
but the child’s dead father constituted himself its guardian deity and impelled one of the 
goats grazing there to take compassion on the child and to go and suckle it frequently. The 
goatherd, seeing the goat going and coming frequently, followed it and found the child ; 
and being childless, he took it home and gave it to his wife. She began to love it and to 
bring it up on goat's milk ; but from that day onwards, the goats of the goatherd began to 
die by twos and threes every day; and he, apprehending that, if he kept the child, the whole 
herd would die, abandoned it in his turn by placing it in an earthen veasel and casting it 
adrift ina river. This vessel was found and the child rescued by a Candila, who, being child- 
leas, adopted it and brought it up. 

The child grew up into a handsome boy, and after he was sixteen years old, he used 
to go with his father every day to the king’s palace and work there. He was there seen by 
princess Kurungavi, the handsome daughter of king Brahmadatta; and the two fell in love 
with each other and carried on an intrigue unsuspected by others. 

In course of time, this became known, and the king, becoming exceedingly wroth, was 
deliberating about the punishment to be inflicted on the daring Candaila youth, The king 
of Kosala, the guardian deity of the boy, then possessed the boy's mother and made her say 
that the boy was not a Candala but her own son born to the king of Kosala, that she caused 
him to be abandoned in the burial-ground soon after birth, etc. Brahmadatta, on hearing 
this, questioned the nurse and others, and being convinced that the boy was in truth not o 
Canda4la but the son of the Kosala king, gave his daughter to him in marriage. He was also 
named Elakamdraka because the goats had been killed by him! 

Brahmadatta then sent Elakamfraka with an army to Kosala to rule there ; and because 
he was uneducated, a teacher named Chalanhga-kumira was also sent with him to instruct 
him in the arts and sciences. Elakamfraka made him his senépali ; and Kuruhgavi commit- 
ted adultery with him and also with his servant Dhanantevdsi, by whose hands Chalanga- 
kumira used to send her presents of clothes, jewels and other things. 

Leaving out of consideration the last paragraph, it will be seen that the story related 
in the JAtaka® is essentially the same as that described in the Avimdraka-ndiaka. Aviméraka 
and elakam4raka both mean ‘ goat-killer’ ; and in the play, as in the story, Goatkiller, who 
passes for a Canddla youth, sees and falls in love with princess Kurangi or Kurungavi (her 
name is given as Kurunga-devi in two of the MSS. used by Fausbdll), who too falls in love 
with him and is given in marriage to him by her father after it becomes clear that the youth 


is not a Candila, but is in reality the son of high-caste parents. 














L This ia somewhat obscure; for the author of the Jitaka® has not on any occasion enid that the 
boy had killed goate. ele peagenti cements oes 2 the goathord dying 
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There ia thus no doubt that both the play and the story are concerned with the same 
persons and incidents, as likewise are Kethdsaritsdgara, 112, vv. 89-108, and the JayamangalA 
commentary on VAtsyiyana's Kdmasiitra, 5.4.14. There are, however, differences in detail 
between all these versions of the story, and I shall point out some of them here : 

1. ‘The hero is called Elakamiraka in the JAtaka® because goats were killed by him, 
and Avimiraka in the Najaka (because he killed a demon named Avi) and the Jaya® (be- 
cause he was so strong even as a child that goate and sheep died when grasped by him). 

The Kath’ does not give his name, but merely calls him MAtangakumiira or Candila's eon. 

2, The heroine is called Kurangi in the Nijaka and Kath&*; her name is not given 
in the Jaya,° while in the Jétaka® she is called Kuruigavi or Kuruhgasundart, 

3. There is nothing said in the Jitaka® about Goatkiller’s saving the life of the princess. 
The other versions, however, make out that he saved her from an elephant. This incident 
took place in a park in the city according to the Jaya® and the Nataka, and in « forest accord- 
ing to the Katha’. 

4. The Nataka and Jitaka® make out that Goatkiller married the princess according 
to the Gandharva form ; the Jaya* too seems to suggest the same, while the Katha*, on the 
other hand, makes out that the marriage took place regularly. 

5. Goatkiller’s real father was the king of Kosala according to the J&taka® ; acc 
to the other three versions, it was Agni, the god of fire. 

6. Goatkiller’s mother was a Brihmana maiden according to the Kath&* and a Brihmana’s 
young wife according tothe Jaya®. According tothe Jitaka’,she was the chief queen of the 
king of Kosala (and of king Brahmadatta), and according to the Nitaka, the queen of KAdiraja. 

7. Goatkiller’s foster-father was a Sabara according to the Jaya*, while, according to 
the Kath&* and Jitaka®, he was a Candfla. According to the Nataka, he was a Keattriya, 
who temporarily, for the period of a year, was a dila. 

Of these four versions of the story, that of the Jaya’ is most free from supernatural 
elements ; it is more natural than the other three versions, and seems to be nearest to the 
original form of the story. The versions of the Nitaka and JAtaka‘, on the other hand, 
seem to diverge widely from the original story. That of the Nitaka has in it a great number 
of supernatural elements ; and there can be no doubt that they are, mostly, due to the author 
of the play, and have been introduced in order to embellish the plot. The divergences in 
the JAtaka’, on the other hand, seem to be due to what may be called the habit of caricatur- 
ing, which the Buddhist writers indulged in when rewriting Brihmanical stories? - compare, 
for instance, the story of Krena and the five Pandavas related by the author of the Jataka* 
on V, 426-7 of Fausbdll’s edition and the story of the Andhaka-Vrsnis related in the 
Ghata-jdtaka (no. 454; IV, p. 79 ff.). 

Regarding the name Avimiraka or Elakamdraka, the explanations given of it in the 
above-cited versions are hardly satisfactory, It is difficult to believe that there was a demon 
who was named Avi; and it is equally difficult to believe the far-fetched explanation given 
in the Jitaka” that Elakamfraka was so called because two or three goats belonging to the 
goatherd used to die every day after he took home the abandoned child. Similarly, the 
explanation given in the Jaya", too, is not very credible. | 

The reading Elakakumédra, therefore, that is found instead of Elakamdéraka in two of the 
MSS. used by Fausbéll (the same two MSS. as contain the reading Kurusgasundarf instead of 
Kurungavi) is of interest in this connection. E/akakumdra means ‘son of goats’; and not 
only is it very common for infants separated from mothers (or of mothers who have no breast 
milk) to be brought up on goat's milk, but we find it explicitly said in Katha®, 112, 105: 

* Compare in this connection Albrocht Weber's observation, Die Jaina haben die brahmaniechen 
Sagen durchweg nach freier Willkir wngewandelt und ihren eigenen Phantasieen angepaset mado on a similar 
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on goat's milk. It seems to me, therefore, under the circumstances, that it is not too far- 
fetched to conjecture that the name of-the hero of the story was originally Avikumdra and 
that this was in course of time corrupted into Avimfraka and explanations then invented 
in support of the corrupted name. 


SCRAPS OF TIBETO-BURMAN FOLKLORE, 
By rae tars Sm RICHARD ©. TEMPLE, Br. 
(Continued from vol. LIX, page 157.) 

3, Temple Guardians, 

‘On either side (p. 53) of the great doorway [at Gyangtse] are two great images represent- 
ing in all the four great guardian deities of the four quarters of the world. The Tibetans 
believe that by placing these fearsome images at the entrance hall no evil spirit can enter 
into the temple itself to disturb the pious monks at their prayers within.” 

Temple guardians are everywhere the rule in India, and in Burma the giant, chinthé 
guardians of Pagodas are ubiquitous and very prominent. 

In E.R.E., ITT, 26, it is said : “The people of Burma regard guardian spirite with mixed 
feelings. They look to them for support and safety in all conditions of life, and at the same 
time consider them to be decidedly capable of infinite mischief. They occupy a place mid- 
nant feeling towards the guardians is that they have to be kept in a good temper. Guardians 
environment has its guardians.” | 


sur of Chumolhari (p. 46) has impressed itself even upon the stolid 








“ The natural grande 
Tibetan and he worships the mountain as a goddess, as the fair lady of the everlasting 
snows, and on its sides they believe dwell the gnomes, the demons, and the goblins who 
play such an important part in Tibetan folklore.” 

As regards Burma, it is stated in E.R.E., Ill, 22, that “there is a distinct worship or 
propitiation of spirits ng Nature generally among all the tribes, in addition to that 
of the individual, familiar or tribal guardians. There are everywhere national Spirits of 
the Sky, the Sun, and Moon, Rain and the Flood, of the Fell, the Forests and Trees, and 
Agriculture. But the tendency to localize the National Spirit is everywhere visible, and 
in reality the national spirit is hardly to be differentiated from the tribal.” 

The attitude of the educated Burmese towards the non-Buddhist spirita they revere 
is conveyed in a letter from a Burman printed in vol. XXIX, anfe (1900), p. 117: “I have 
to. state that Buddhism and Brahmanism have certain beliefs in common, in consequence 
of stories handed down from father to son. The wild tribes, which have not received the 
Religion of Gaudama [}.¢., Buddhism] are quite as strong in this primitive faith. Not only 
has every being, but also every conspicuous object and every article of utility a 
guardian spirit. When people die it is said that they become spiritual bodies requiring 
spiritual food, and in order that the spirits or nafs may not harm the living, the latter make 
certain customary offerings to them. Some persons, who have familiar spirits, make annual 
offerings to the nats, and before making an offering 4 emall bamboo or plank house is built 
in a grove or near a mountain, wax candles are lighted and minor offerings are made. These 
festivals are generally performed in Upper Burma. When the ceremonies are over a pot of 
water is poured out slowly on to the ground while repeating certain prayers.” 

An explanation of this phenomenon is offered in The Word of Lalla, 90: “ Time, conquest 
and philosophy have brought this about in India as a growth out of the original instinct [of 


ba Lihy fle 


at large... . For the aboriginal tribes their spirits, in the general body of which the 
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Hindu gods and the Muhammadan saints are included: for all, a large body of occult 
superstition that comes to the surface in legend and folklore, and in the daily ceremonies 
connected with domestic and public events, and is based on the varied beliefs and practices 
of the aborigines, with whom the Aryans have come in contact from time to time in the 
course of a very long period. It is these superstitions and the rites based on them that most 
prominently strike the eye of the visitor from outside and thus are apt to mislead him as 
to the true thought, religious aspirations and mental calibre of those who practise them.” 
. 5. Kinchenjanga. 

“ Kanchendzonga [p. 66], which means the great glacier Treasure-house of the Five 
Precious Substances, is the object of great worship in Sikkim, and it plays an important 
part in Sikkimese Buddhism. Special ceremonies and sacred dances are held in its honour, 
some of them very old, dating from a long time before the introduction of Buddhism into 
Sikkim, and there are dark stories told that in the olden days these ceremonies were accom- 
panied by human sacrifices made to the spirit of the mountain.” 

[January 18th, 1923] at sunrise (p. 77) we saw the beautiful sight of snow falling on 
the top of the Kanchendzonga Range. The mountain is such an important part of the 
Western horizon of so many parts of Sikkim that there is little wonder it is regarded as the 
guardian spirit of the country,” 





6. Demon Haunts. 

“ We were forced (p. 97) to camp on the broad even-surfaced summit of the pass [between 
Sikkim and Tibet, near the Chumiomo Peak], a formatior which is peculiar, so far as is 
known, to this pass. The natives believed it to be inhabited by dark and terrible demons, 
who bring disaster upon every one who stops there,” 

In Burma this type of belief is spread far and wide. “The most widely spread nature 
cult of all is that of the forest and tree nazz, All the wild tribes dread them, and the most 
characteristic superstitions of the people of the cultivated plains are related to them. Every 
prominent tree, every grove, every area of jungle, besides the forest in general has its special 
nat (scikthd in Burmese), often with a specialised name.” (E.R.E., III, 23.) 





“ The images (p. 53) inside the temple [at Gyangtae] were equally interesting. .... The 
principal image was that of the historical Buddha, ... . Strangely enough such images 


are rare in Tibet, as the Tibetan prefers nowadays to worship at the shrine of 
mythological deity, one of the so-called non-human or Dhyani Buddhas.” 

In Burma images of the Buddha [i.e., the MAnusha Buddha of Mahfiyinism) are very 
common. See Shway Yoe, The Burman, ch. XVII. Nevertheless, as in Tibet, there are 
also innumerable images, set up all over the country, of the mythical nats, which are revered 
by the people and have no real connection with Buddhism in any form. See Temple, The 
Thirty-seven Nats, passim. . 

As the Buddhism of Tibet is Mahiyanist the following passage from The Word of Lalla, 
pp. 88 f., is of interest here, as explanatory of the images of the Buddha there. In Mahayana 
Buddhism “ there is an Adi-Buddha (original Buddha), who is an eternal self-existent being 
and is represented by the three corporeal bodies of Buddha—ethereal, celestial, and terres. 
trial—each in five forms derived from Buddha himself, his three acknowledged and well- 
known, though mythical, predecessors and his looked for successor. By his contemplative 
power (dhyna) the Adi-Buddha created the five Dhyini Buddhas, who are unconnected 
with this world, and dwell in thoughtful peace in Nirvana, here a ‘Heaven.’ Each 
Dhyfni Buddha has a wife and a son, a Dhyini Bodhisattva, who, too, has never been a 
ae Each Dhyini Bodhisattva has a wife and a son, & MAnusha Buddha, 
mearnated in this world and given a wife... . . Siddhartha Gautama (Shdkhya Sinha 
*¢., Buddha himself, a5 a man, was a MAnusha Buddha.” In Tibetan aiden ila ‘ 
be found images of all the aboye mentioned spiritual beings. 


some purely 
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Ill. RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS. 
1. Rosaries. . 

“We constantly met pilgrims making a circumambulation (p. 178) of the whole monas- 
tery (of Shigatse] in the prescribed clockwise fashion. As they didso, some returned their 
prayer-wheels and others told their rosaries—the rosary, generally with 108 beads—being 
much valued by every branch of Tibetan Buddhism. Some of the devotees were making the 
round at great speed, while others stopped to make frequent prostrations.” 

2. Seapegoat. 

“The other means of conquering disease [p. 314] especially recommended was to 
purchase some animal destined for slaughter and set him free. It is believed that illness 
comes as a punishment for past misdeeds, and the saving of life is so meritorious that it will 
counteract all past evil, and therefore do away with the cause of disease.” 

8. Cireumambulation Sunwise. 

“ As we passed down the village street (p. 173), I felt so stupified by the prospect of 
another long afternoon's march that I scarcely noticed a méndang or prayer-wall in the 
midst of the street, and started to pass to the right of it. I had still my dark goggles on 
and so the old man, believing implicitly in the story that I was still half blind as the result 
of the snow, shouted out to me that the prayer-wall existed and that I was passing it on the 
wrong side. This startled me into my senses and I quickly swerved to the left, passing the 
sacred wall in orthodox fashion. In Tibet respect to a person or thing is shown by always 
keeping it on one’s right-hand side. In circumambulating any religious edifice—and this 
is considered an act of great merit—it is proper always to pass round from left to right, clook- 
wise, which is also the direction in which the prayer-wheel should be turned. Any deviation 
from this rule is considered an act of outrageous blasphemy.” 

“ Following the example of my companions (p. 39) I dismounted from my pony as we 
passed the walls and turned each wheel, but I noticed one or two other passers-by were not 
as punctiliously religious as ourselves though they were scrupulously careful to keep on 
the right side.” 

“The great Chokang (pp. 269, 270) or Cathedral [at Lhasa] is the holy of holies for 
all Tibetans and Mongolians..... Bunning round this block is the principal street of 
Lhasa, called the Parkor-ling or the Inner Circle. The practice of circumambulating or 
walking around a sacred building is held in high regard in Tibet as a method of acquiring 
merit, and it is the custom of every pilgrim, who comes to Lhasa, to make the circuit twice 
daily, once in the morning and once in the evening, always of course from left to right.” 

“This meant we had to go along (p. 275) the Inner Circle [at Lhasa], the great market 
roadway which runs around this group of buildings [the Chokang and its surroundings). 
Along this road we paased in the prescribed left-to-right fashion, always keeping the central 
group of buildings on our right.” 

“We had now to return to our residence, ..:; But wedid not go back the way 
wecame. To have done so would have been (pp. 279, 280) to go in the wrong direction from 
right to left, keeping the Cathedral [at Lhasa] on our left, and 50 we completed the Inner 
Circle, going along the South side to the Western end.” 

4. Pilgrimage. 

“A great sturdy (p. 174) drokpa (shepherd) fell in with us and journeyed with us a 
good part of the way..... He was nearly six feet tall and carried a long sword, and was 
extremely fierce-looking. ... . He confessed that in addition to looking after his flocks 
on the Chang-Tang he had frequently acted as a brigand and had amassed quite a little for- 
tune that way. Recently he had fallen very ill, and believing his disease to be a punishment 
from the gods, he had decided to come on a pilgrimage to Shigatse and thereby wipe out his 
sina without in any way having to get rid of his ill-gotten gains,” 
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“T overtook (pp. 250-251) and passed a number of travellers (to Lhasa) on foot. Moat 


of them were obviously pilgrims of great poverty. . . - 


. One such pilgrim attracted my 


especial attention, as he was measuring his distance along the ground. He would stand up 
straight, his hands stretched above him, and then prostrating himself along the ground, would 
mark the place to which his finger-tips extended. He would then step to this point and go 


through the same procesa. When I came near he stopped and begged mé to give 
money, saying he was a pilgrim, who in expiation of certain past misdeeds, was making o 


pilgrimage in this slow laborious fashion to Lhasa. He added that he had started | | his Journey | 
from Shigatse and had just been a year on the road. He had been supported all this time 
by the donations of pious travellers, who had passed him. I tossed him o small coin and 


then went on." 


In Kashmir there is a place of Hindu pilgrimage, Lake Gangabal, to which similar 


laborious pilgrimages dre occasionally made. 


‘‘ Said I: no pilgrimage like the Gang. 


Said he : no pilgrimage like the knees. 


Said I : love in ardent worship flung 


Is a greater pilgrimage than these.” —Word of Lalla, 232. 
(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA, 


ORDEAL IN CHINESE FOLKLORE. 

The following unfinished story was sent to me 
from Chaio-Tso, Honan, in September 1930, by 
an English enginoer, who hea been resident in 
China for 30 years. It is, however, probably a 
tale of Central China, as the narrator, an educated 


man who ia Chinese accountant of a large English | 


firm, came from the Yangtee in that contral part 
of the country. He has been mixed up with 
foreigners for many years, and told the tale in 
English, but my informant says that “he evidently 
belicved in the truth of it." The narration was 
unsettled state of that unhappy land, and the 
teller ia not now in a condition to finish tho tale, 
but enough has been told to explain the Chinese 
view of the Ordeal, and ao to make it worth publi- 
cation. 

RK. C. Terre. 

A rich man had four sons all married, and ons 
daughtor, also married. The four sons died without 
issue, and their widows put their heads together, 
for when the old man died his money would go 
to the daughter and they would have none. More- 
over, the money would go to people with another 
name. “This ig bad Joss.” 

The result of the meeting was that they deter- 
mined to persuade a young and pretty sister of 
ene of them to marry the old man, so that thero 
might be a son to inherit and keep the money in 
the name. They also knew that they were more 
likely to got something from the young wife than 
from their aivter-in-law. 

Their plan waa successful in every way. Tho 
old man died leaving an infant son os the heir to 





his property. The daughter, furious at being done 
out of the money that sho expected, said that the 
infant could not possibly be the child of her father, 
os he was too old to have a son. She took tho 
ease to the Courte. 

The four daughtere-in-law osked the young 
mother whether the child was really the son of the 

The case came on in due course, but as there 
wea no actual proof except the word of the mother, 
the magistrate determined to try the test that 
never failed. But he firat asked tho eldest daughter- 
in-law if she consented, for if the test proved the 
infant to be illegitimate, sho would lose her head, 
oa she wae the defendant in the caso brought 
by the daughter. Tho eldest daughter-in-law 
expressed her willingness for the teat to be 


| made, and the usual formalities were carried 


The old man's body was dug up. His knee-cap 
bone was removed and was put into water, and 
then a drop of blood from tho baby was also put 
into it. All looked to seo the result. If the child 


| were really the offspring of the former possessor 


of the knee-cap bone, the blood would immediately 
flow towards the bone, but if not, the blood would 
goin the opposite direction. In this cass the blood 
did not go to the bone. The daughter triumphed ; 


the daughters-inlaw were discomfited and the 


eldest waa docked of a very good hoad, 
the baby's mother, acoused her of lying and of 
having coused the death of the eldest. The mother 
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the old man's son. 

On this assurance the second daughtér-in-law 
asked for another trial of the blood and bone test. 
She was warned of the consequences of failure, but 
still preferred her request. The second test had 
the same result ag the former one, and the second 
daughter-in-law wes deprived of her head. More 
recriminationa of the mother followed, with more 
assurances on her part that the child was indeed 
the son of the old man. 

The third daughter-in-law then asked for o 
retrial. The magistrate began to amella rat. Two 
hadalready staked their heads on the child's legiti- 


the old man's bone and his own undoubted daughter. 
supplied the drop of blood; but once again it 
did not flow towards the boneas it should have 
relationship. 

The daughter then confessed that ahehad changed 
her father’s body for that of another man, as she 
expected the test to be made, and naturally the 
baby’s blood would not flow towards the bone of 
someone who was not his father. 

The story was interrupted at this point so that 
the narrator never told if the daughter lost her 





macy anda thirdwas willingto dose. He therefore ' head also. 
BOOK-NOTICES. 


Wannew Hastivas axp Parr Faancis, by 50rnia 
Werrema™, M.A., Ph.D., with aon Introduction 
by Ramsay Muir, M.A. 9X5) in. ; pp. xxx+ 400 ; 


with map and 2 illustrations. Manchester 
| revealed much new material (in particular the 
hitherto unpublished documents in the “ Robinson 


University Preas, 129. 

The so-called “Regulating Act™ of 1773 (13 
George ITT, o. 63) waa the first attempt of the British 
Parliament to deal definitely with the admini- 
stration of our affairs in Indian; but the leona to 


he learnt from the results of that legislation have | 


not been sufficiently realized or remembered. This 
measure enacted that the administration of Bengal 


ahould be conducted by a Governor-General and | 


a Council of four, in accordance with the votes 


being given no power of overruling: the decision 
of such majority. Hastings, already Governor 


Clavering, Colonel Monson and Philip Francis, 


sont out from England, and Richard Barwell, 
one of the members of the existing Council in 


Bengal, were appointed to be the new Members . : 
! ‘as no historian had previously dono. “Thanks 


of Council, Of these, Clavering and Francia had 
never eet foot in India before. How Francis from 


the very first took up an attitude of opposition | 


and hostility towards Hastings, and how ho was 
were little more than pawns in his hands, is well 
and inordinate ambition, “had received carly 
practice, intensive in character, in the ort of 
aa Miss Woiteman expresses it, and was "steoped 
in the political philosophy of his day.” Wholly 
sisted in applying to questions of Oriental admini- 
stration principlea begotten of such training. For 
some threo years, till both Monson and Clavering 


of the country. For another three years Francis | 


carried on the fight, until he realized he could not 
gain his end in Calcutta. Leaving India in 1750, 
he continued with renewed onergy ‘to carry oo 






the offensive in England by vigorous pamphleteer- 
ing, poisoning the minds of the authorities against 
Hastings and encouraging his enemies to persecute 
him, Miss Weitzman has, with great industry, 


Collection" at Eridge Castle) that throws further 
light upon the sinister activities of this extraordinary 
man. She hag properly avoided dwelling unduly 
upon the personal features of the drama, while 
she haa succeeded in keeping prominent before 
has shown how the principles advocated by Francis, 


which he succeeded in persuading politicians in 


England to socept, were in great measure given 
effect to, ag, for instance, in the India Act of 17H, 
in the policy of abstention from diplomatic relations 
with Indian states, and in the Permanent Settlement 
of Bengal, carried through by Cornwallis in the 
face of wiser counsels. She has traced tho im- 
portant hand that Francis played in the impeach- 


to Francis,” os Mr, Ramsay Muir writes in his 
appreciative and exceptionally discerning in- 
troduction, “the greatest of all English Governor- 
Generals of India was the only one who received 
no honour from his sovereign "; and “ the distorted 
picture [of Hastings) which waa first conceived 
by the malignity of Francis, and then painted 
in lurid colours by the noble but fevered genius 
of Burke, haa been perpetuated by the oocksure 
dogmatism of Macaulay.” In the correspondence 
now printed for tho first time, among other inter- 
esting points, the sidelights cast upon the relations 
between Francis and Clive will, we expect, evoke 


gome surprise. 


Miss Weitzman ia to be congratulated on the 
publication of what is a valuable, and in many 
respects admirable, piece of work. The seumen 
and grasp of historical perspective disclosed impel 
us to wish for more from her pen. 

C. E. A, W. 0. 
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rok THE Year 1928, published by the Kern 

Institute, Leyden. 12}%9} in; pp. xi+141; 

with 12 plates and 11 illustrations in the text. 

Leyden, E. J. Brill, Ltd., 1930. 

This is the third annual issue of this valuable 
publication, and we need only add that it maintains 
in all respects the high standard to which the first 
two issues have accustomed us, creditable alike to 
the editors and to the publishers, A special word of 
praise is due to the excellence of the plates. It is 
gratifying to learn that the Institute has received 
sdditional financial aid, which, we trust, wil] ensure 
its publication annually, 


In addition to the bibliography proper, which is 
remarkably full and aceurate, the editorial board, 
following the plan announced in the initia] volume, 
preiix an introductory chapter dealing with 
some of the most notable works of archmologi- 
eal research carried out, They are particularly 
fortunate in being able to publish a most interesting 
account contributed by Dr, J. Barthoux of the 
salient features of the excavations conducted by him 
at the Buddhist site of Hadda, the Hilo of Heian 
Tsang, about 5 miles south of Jalalibad in Afghi- 
nistin, & site to which Honigberger and Masson 
had drawn attention nearly a century ago, Here 
during the years 1927-28 some hundreds of shiipas 
and many thousands of statues and statuettes have 
been unearthed, disclosing the site of “a vast 
ancient city surpassing even the capital of Gandhira 
in archmological interest," Many of the amaller 
attipas, which had become buried under debria, wore 
found in excellent preservation up to the springing 
of the dome, “ After having drawn and menagured 
the details of two hundred such buildings, we 
have come to the conclusion,” Dr. Barthoux writes, 
“that, apart from the Greek orders, the artists 
have employed practically every architectural 
clement known to them: thoir pilasters preserve 
Achwmenian reminiscences, whereas the bas- 
reliefs sometimes remind one of Sasanian art. 





..+.++It may, indeed, be maintained that the art of | 


Hadda constitutes a real synthesis of all our artistic 


conceptions and a meeting-place of all known, 
achools....,... Yet, it must be admitted that this | 


art is indubitably Hellenistic,” The plastic art 
more especially reveals masterly execution, testi- 


fying to the wathetic and technical abilities of tho 


artists. Many of the stucco heads (some of which 
are beautifully reproduced on plates IV and V) 
ard in a wonderful state of preservation. Scholars 
will eagerly await a detailed report, with map and 
plans, of these remarkable excavations, 

Another interesting note is devoted to “The 
Wooden Walls of Pitaliputra.” According to 
Megarthenes, as quoted by Strabo and Arrian, the 
Mauryan city of Pataliputra was surrounded by 
wooden walla crowned by 570 towers, Traces of 
these wooden walls, or palisade, wore firut discovered in 





1876, when whet is now known ag Mangles' Tank 
workmen discovered “at a depth of somo twelve 
or fifteen feet below the swampy surface the remains 
of a long brick wall with a line of palisades of strong 


timber running near and almost parallel to it, and 


slightly inclined towards it," Waddell's inquiries 
in 1892 showed that similar old timbers had been 


found 10 to 15 feet below the surface at three other 


sites, one of which was near Buland! Bagh, where 
Spooner in 1915 found two slanting beams, one 9 or 
10 feet north of the other, and in 1916 the remains 
of what he described aa “8 curious wooden house," 
with « slanting wal) of timber on the west side, 
bod at 22 feet below surface level, a flooring of 
aquared beams. He found that the width of the 
double line of uprights, inside which Iny the flooring, 
wig about 14} feet, meaguring from the outside 
faces, and that the upright timbers went down 
some 5 feet below the flooring. He also found 
remnants of planking that had been laid upon the 
uprights on their outer face, It wag thought possible 
ot the time that at this particular spot he had struck 
the remains of one of the ‘towers " mentioned by 
Megasthenes. The flooring was then roughly 
traced for a distance of 350 fest eastwards. More 
recent excavations have since traced the double 
row of upright timbers for a distance of some 700 
fect ; and it now appears that, besides the flooring 
there had been a roofing of heavy beams laid across, 
aa indeed Spooner, to my knowledge, had been 
inclined tosuspect. Plate VI reproduces two clear 
photographs of the remains of these old “ wooden 
walls,” which afford such striking testimony to the 
accuracy of the Greek ambassador's account, The 
remarkable atate of preservation of these old edi 
beams, after the lapse of more than 22 centuries 
will at once strike the observer; yet the seven 
massive platforms, or “foundation piers,” formed of 
wil logs some 30 feet in length uncovered at the 
Kumrihar site in 1913, on the south side of the 
" pillared hall,” were even in more perfect condition, 
having been deeply buried at a uniform level, and 
sO lowe exposed to varjationg of temperature and 
moisture. 

We are, further, supplied with a proliminary note 
on the results of Profesor Ernst Herzfeld's recent 
investigations on the Koh-i-Khwija rock island in 
the Haman, described by Sir Aurel Stein in vol. 
II of Innermost Asia. More thorough excavation 
has, we ore informed, enabled the professor to amign 


the remains to two definite periods, viz, (1) the 


epoch of the Salas, and (2) the third century a.m. 
All the mural Paintings, of which more specimens 
have been secured, belong to the first period, and 
contain Achemenian, Greco-Bactrian and pre- 
Sasanian elements. Furthermore, we are tole, 
Professor Herzfeld connecta tho epical personality 
of Rustam with the great Sake ruler Gondopharos, 


C, E, A, W, O, 
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THE DATE OF THE COMPILATION OF KAUTALYA’S ARTHA-SASTRA (484-510 A.D.) 
Br PRAN NATH, D.8c., Pa.D. 
(Continued from page 112.) 
4. Prig-Hinaka-Gindhira Countries (484-510 A.D.) 

Ths cantare of the north-western Panjab’ by the Hanes dates toons 466 .p., when Swe: 
dagupta succumbed to them. The Hina conqueror ToramAnaestablished his authority in MAlwé 
prior to 500 a-p. and when he died, about 510 a.p., he left a sufficiently consolidated 
dominion to his son Mihiragula. “ All Indian traditions agree in representing Mihiragula 
as a blood-thirsty tyrant, ‘the Attila of India,’ stained to a more than ordinary degree 
with the ‘implacable cruelty’ ‘noted by historians as characteristic of the Hun tempera- 
ment.” In these circumstances the conquered kings took good care to see that none 
of their subjects gave any cause for offence to these foreigners. This was perhaps the 
reason for enacting so law punishing heavily any who abused the Hiinas and their 
country. Kautalya writes :-—Tena érulopavidah, wigjivanindm Eicaie Rieeete orliyupa- 
eidah Prdj-jiinake (Prig-Hinaka according to Ganapati SAstri). Gdndhéridc | 
padopavddd vyikhydidh.*° Herr Meyer and Dr. Shstossantry. Gosh dalled 40 pecen She 
aang ed red “ia fsa? Ee Sistri, in his commentary on the 
grutiarato orttirudtoyah tespoairphaagenah oedcok@iakts (vol. ‘TI, p. 104). Both convey 
sae mei i.6., ic. caadacn Bites denpriee ea Gs Ghadiice cocoiics 

Ths Suyli of VAifiavalkys dote not contain any such item: indeed it contains very 
little about defamation. Kautalya is clearer and contains better material so far as this section 
ia concerned. It is interesting to note that the Artha-édsira and the Yidjiiavalkya-emrii both 
finish the section in a remarkably similar manner. 

This reference to punishment for abusing the janapadas of Hiinas and those of Gin- 
dhara would seem clear proof that the Artha-disira was compiled between 484 and 510 or 528 
a.D, when the kings of Malwi were exposed to attack by the cruel Hinas. Apparently the 
Hindu rulers did not like to give any chance of complaint to the Hina chieftains, 

5. The Countries of the Milw& Empire fulfil the conditions of Kautalya’s janapodas. 

(1) Pearl jishery.—The pearl centres acoording to Kaujalya were : 

(A) 
(a) 'TAmraparni (a river in the Pandya country). 
(6) Pandyakavita (a mountain known as Malayakoti in the Pandya country). 
(c} Pasd (river 7). 
(d) Chirnd (river near the village Murachi in the Kerala country). 
(e¢) Kala (a river in Simhala). 
(/) Mahendra (s mountain in the Eastern Ghats). 


(B) 
(a) K&rdama (s river in Persia). 
(b) Srotast (a river falling in the sea of Barbara). 
(c) Hrada (a pool of water known as Srighapta in a corner of the Barbara sea), 


(C) 
Himavata (HimAlaya). 

From the above classification it is clear that the important areas of the pearl trade were 
only two, viz. (1) The soutbern extremity of India, and (2) the sea of Barbara. It appears 
to me that people used to go to fish for pearls in the Barbara sea in their own boats as 
well as in ships belonging to the king from Bhrgukaccha and other porte situated on the 
shores of pp Sah i seibemhe tort eee ee ee 











19 Smith, B.H.L, p. 336. 1 K. Sy p, 104, 
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Ndvadhyalsa (officer in charge of ships and boats) appears to be quite intelligible and 
correct. Boats employed on pearl-fishing did not sail from Patna. 

(2) Setu and Setu-bandha.—Again, a careful perusal of the Artha-édstra shaws that the 
janapadas described by Kautalya abounded in marshes, swamps, natural as well as atti. 
ficial lakes and water-reservoirs. He uses the word sefu to denote these lakes. Herr Meyer 
took the word in the sense of water-reservoir. Dr. Shamasastry failed to hit upon the mean- 
ing, and thereby marred his English translation. Kautalya used the term sahodaka-setu for 
natural pools and lakes,*! while embankments made by villagers across marshy tracta 
were called sefu-patha and sefu-bandha. 'They served as boundaries and algo as roads for 
passing from one side to the other, Their destruction was prohibited and severely punished 
(selu-vana-patham pajchatah).22 

These swamps and pools of water were used for fishing purposes during summer and 
also for growing vegetables, rice and fruits, when patches of land dried up in that season.?¢ 
Famines never visited these watery regions. (Nitydnusalto hi tarna-guna-Libhak sctuvd peru.) ™ 
Where there was no water the king was advised to put dams across small rivers and encourage 
others to do the same.™ (Anudake kipasetu-bandholsdn sthipayet, pugpa-phala-wijaméea.)™ 

Natural water pools, lakes and marshes were considered to be the property of the king. 
For five years no taxes were collected from those who erected dams and stored water.™ 
The revenue derived from the setua formed an important item and was recorded under the 
same term, #.e., eu.*? The country of Magadha may have had marshes and lakes, but 
there is no historical data available in that connection. On the other Kautalya’s 
description of the silddhyalsa’s duties furnishes abundant evidence of the existence of 
setu. There are many reservoirs in the MAlwA country. 

Smith, in his Karly History of India, records the construction of a lake by Pushyaniitra 
in Girnar, which “ endured for four hundred years, but in the year 150 a.p. a storm of ex- 
ceptional violence destroyed the embankment, and with it the lake. The embankment was 
then rebuilt ‘three times stronger’ than before by order of the Saka satrap RudradAman, 
who has recorded the history of the work in an Inseription which is the only known epigraphio 
record containing the names of Chandragupta and Agoka Maurya 

Notwithstanding the triple strength of RudradAman’s masonry, it too failed to with. 
stand the fury of the elements ; the dam again burst, and was repaired once more in 458 a.p. 
by the local governor serving under Skandagupta,”*° In the same manner it is stated that 
" The Chandel princes were great builders, and beautified their chief towns, Mahoba, KAlan- 
nagnificent temples and lovely lakes, formed by throwing 
massive dams across the openings between the hills. In this practice of building embank- 
ments and constructing lakes the Chandels were imitators of the Gaharw&rs, who are cre- 
dited with the formation of some of the most charming lakes in Bundelkhand. Dr, Smith 
goes further by recording that “The great Bhojpur lake, s beautiful sheet of water to the 
south-east of Bhopal, covering an area of more than 250 square miles, formed by massive 
embankments closing the outlet in a circle of hills, waa his [Bhoja's] noblest monument, 
and continued to testify to the skill of his engincers until the fifteenth eentury.”?2 From 














these notices it is clear that the country stretching from Girnir up to Bundelkhand was full 
of tanks, It was within this area* that the Malwa empire was situated ; and so it satisfies 
Kautalya’s test in this respect also, 

31 K. 8., p. 200, 1,2. 34 Tbid., p. 171, 1, 6. 

1K. S., p. 20, 1. 18. a6 Thid., |. 17. 

% Ibid., p. 307, |. 6.  Ibid.,p. 173, 1.15; p56, 113; p.49, 13, 

41 Ibid, p. 141, 1. 7. 34 Thid., p. 170, UL. 1 and 2. 

a Tbid., p. 59, 1. 15. $0 Smith, E.H.I., pp, 139.140. 
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dakam).2? Mr. Surendrandith Majumdar Sastri, in his notes on Cunningham's Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India, remarks that Kautalya is silent about Alakands, but he mentions the 
Barbara river and the Barbara sea, as also the river Srotasi as a source of pearls. A lake 
named Srighanta in the centre of the sea of Barbara has also been mentioned by him. Now, 
combining these bits of information, we find that the country of the Barbsaras was on the 
west or north-west frontier of India, and that it stretched up to the Arabian Sea. In it there 
was a lake not far from the sea. Alakanda stood at the mouth of the river falling into the 
sea. The above description of Alakanda fits well with that of “ Alexander’s Haven.” Dr. 
Smith has shown, on the authority of Major Raverty, that the large lake at the mouth of the 
river where stood Alexander's Haven still exists and is called SamfrAh.** 

Alexander came to India during Chandragupta’s time. If Kautalya was his minister, 
is it possible that he would have recognized a name which Greeks gave to p part eo recently 
and have associated it with a particular kind of coral found there f * 

(4) Privilege of coining.—Hindu princes prior to the Christian era were never fond of 
exercising their privilege in respect of coinage. Coins were issued according to the demand 
of the market by trading guilds. Punch-marked coins are examples of this. Historical 
data support this view, as not a single coin of Chandragupta or Asoka has been yet discovered. 
Contrary to this, Kautalya considers coining to be the prerogative of a king and prescribes 
severe punishments for those who try to manufacture coins. This seems to be the result of 
foreign influence. 

(5) Kautalya’s Artha-ddstra advocates ideals and culture which are non-Indian. This 
may be due to the fact that the MAlwA empire for a long time remained under the influence 
of Greeks, Sakas and Hinas. Fish and meat-eating became common. Sending of wine by s 
lady to her lover as described in the Artha-sdstra may be a Persian custom, later on adopted 
by the people of MAlw&. Divorce and separation were not despised. All these facta go to 
show that we shall not be far from the truth if we accept the date of the Kaufaliya Artha- 
édsira aa falling comewhere between 480 and 510 ap. 

LIFE OF RISHI PIR PANDIT PADSHAH. 
A Great Hermit of Kashmir. 

By PANDIT ANAND KOUL, Setracan, Kasmuta. 
(Continued from page 98.) 

To this Rishi Pir wrote the following reply :— 

Ge Ald grief af Met Soi) sa ob aisby Shik hol: 51) yl 
(tote) — ORL y dy! y Samy of lad — cree! pole hi T pets el Fy plu — cea! pl SS 

lpia ppt canton of poll 5 wybyy 9 UF SF 0. aye HU 5g Sige ye eeBypb yf cans ,t 

“The travellers passing over the desert of religion have traversed [it] im such a 
manner that neither the dust of losing their way has ever settled on, nor the thorn 
of degradation has ever pierced, the hem of their garment; because God was, is, and 











will be. 
[Couplet.] 
“One should be » preacher of the laws of religion, a searcher after religion [and) 
sincerely devoted to religion, 
As sweetmeat is made by the combination of sugar, clarified butter and wheat 


[four}” 

Rishi Pir meant to say that, if Mull& Shih dived deep into the cardinal principles of relji- 
gion he would get a true perspective of it and, having thus emerged from the whirlpool of 
doubts, would find no difference as regards the theory of One Indivisible Real Essence per- 
vading through all that was, that is, and that ever will be. 

SSK Sy pe 78. % Smith, £.H.1, p. 109 and n. 
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Aurangzeb once (probably in 1663 4.p., when he was in Kashmir) told Rishi Pir that 
whenever he was eating his meals, blood came into his sight, and requested him to explain 
why this wasso. Rishi Pir told him that it was the blood of innocent Sarmad whom he had 
put to death, Sarmad was e renowned §ifi ascetic and a pantheist, who used to go about 
naked, singing his own smooth-flowing verses, which breathed not only the mystic fervour 
of the Sifi, but also a lofty spirit of catholicity, rising above the wrangle of sects and cheriah- 
ing the truth inherent in all creeds. One day (about 1647 4.p.) he was walking by the palace 
at Delhi, loudly singing a song. Aurangzseb’s daughter, Zebu'n-nis&’, a gifted poetess and 
patron of literary men, looked out from a balcony to hear him. Sarmad beheld her and 
bawled out : 
dee clef ay Ja 3! of See abe 
There are four things which dispel sorrow from the heart : what four ! 
Zebn'n-nisA” replied : 
26 egy oly Ty ee OL 
Wine, a green eward, running water and the face of a beautiful woman. 
Aurangacb, who was sitting at a window in an adjoining room, overhearing theese indeli- 
what she had just said and told him that she had answered to the query of Sarmad thus : 
j\tdihee! tg) pita) y 339) 9 jb 
Then the emperor upbraided Sarmad, asking what business be had to wander about 
near the palace where his candna harim were living. He was arrested, and order was passed 
that he should be hanged, Sarmad made a pathetic appeal to those who were present, in 


the following verses :— 
Cake py il,! wi!) y OY) <! 
one wa 96 Fle 50 
yy cet yy bila 
Brylane 0 el) Bo pe Un! 
ill 50 2 O53 pags 9S 
0 intelligent, clever people ! 
Try to render help in my affair. 
Bring my sweetheart to me ; 
Entrust to her this dead body of mine. 


If she kisses my two cheeks 
AD eaea wares Sr ce 

After uttering this much he fell down insensible. The ministers present at this tragic 
scene told the emperor that Sarmad was quite innocent. Several Jearned scholars who 
were present wondered what Sarmad had intended to add after the word Jas (‘or’). 
Jami, who was among the learned poeta there, said it waa - 

O24 WBE 5% 3055 Jy 
If I revive to life do not wonder, 

The ministers thereupon requested the emperor that Zebu'n-niad’ might graciously be 
asked to kiss Sarmad’s face. He agreed, and accordingly Zebu'n-nis&’ kissed Sarmad - 
when, lo! he came to life again. Aurangzeb then pardoned him. Fae 
___ After a while, Sarmad, in his usual naked condition, passed in front of Aurangsch at a 
time when he was saying hie prayers. The emperor got very angry at being thus disturbed, 
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shia rial ini aati Sarmad denied she.exletence of Matter, and felt no shame 
about anything pertaining to his body. He fearlessly addressed the emperor thus ; 
B19 gy Ud, ee cI S Ft of . 
als gpa ps yy per lye 
anal ene Ly oS np co ll Boke gs 
to wht oeW by wee ec 
He who has invested thee with the emperor's crown 
Clad me completely in the garb of distress. 
He put dresses on all whom He éaw sinful ; 
On the sinless He conferred the robe of nakedness. 

A bench of Muslim theologians sat in judgment over Sarmad and doomed him to be 
hanged. Sarmad mounted the scaffold singing extempore verses in s lofty strain of Sifiism : 
edt dll Cee FY ci pom 
weplorlag y yarihenl pp ly pt pee a 
wiles® od ye paw et ley lee <-l pt 

I feel no shame for bare-footedness nor desire for 
Alexander's and Solomon's kingdom and throne ; 
O breeze, convey a message that my head fell exclaiming 
That you are the emperor of an empire and I the emperor of poverty. 
To return to the main narrative. Rishi Pir told Aurangseb to remember the contents 
of the two following Persian couplets :-— 
Bb ars Setae ik M59 


ees) ee me df wilicue ule oy 
eal ye Oy UF oe wee v2 !y wed 
Lay not the hand in disapproval on anything you see, be it good, be it bad : 
Tocall She Resins Wen ee eee ee 
: ent religions, none is forbidden : 
dene fas Rowers of Uidesenk colours in the flower-bed: 

Rishi Die thas davoked tie apiclt cf Garinad and bebesobed: him to. excuse Aurangzeb. 
Thereafter the emperor no longer saw blood in his food. Rishi Pir also advised him that he 
should earn hia own daily bread by some honest manual labour and not take anything for 
his own food fromthe public treasury. Thenceforth the emperor began to work during his leisure 
houraasasoribe ofthe Quran, and whatever money he got for the copies made, he lived thereon. 

One day a Muhammadan woman, who had faith in Rishi Pir, came and invited him to 
a feast at her house. He accepted the invitation and went to her house at the appointed 
hour. A Brihman prieat accompanied him. The woman, simple-minded as she was, had 
cooked the food herself and she brought two platefuls, setting one before him and the other 
before his companion. Rishi Pir only touched the plate and, thanking his hostess, assured 
her that it might be considered as eaten, and asked her to take it away. The Brdibman, 
however, began to eat the cooked food without any scruple, when Rishi Pir at once stopped 
him. On his return, Rishi Pir spoke sorrowfully to his disciples that this fool had lost his 
caste by partaking of food cooked by a Muhammadan. A poet has sweetly moralized from 
this incident thua :— 














teen? 05 dg® 35} pt Com Sd) 8 
ae D4 yy) Oa 9) 6 eal ay af Ke 5, 
Whoever pinned his faith to his eacred thread wore it truly. 
Whosoever entertaincth doubt is bad: he will not get the key of religion into his hand. 





= —- ————— = 


= =e —— 
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The Brahman expressed profound regret for his folly, and then Rishi Pir made him perform 
a priyascit ceremony before he was taken back into the Hindu fold. 

Once some Muhammadans were betting about jumping over a deep and wide ditch at 
Hari Parbat, but none would come forward to do it. Nanak Shih, one of the chief disciples 
of Rishi Pir, happened to pass by st the time, and he jumped clean over it twice. He won 
the wager and, after making a bow towards the goddess of Hari Parbat, went away. The 
people were amazed at his feat, but taunted him for bowing before a stone. He repeated 
to them the following two couplets in Persian, and asked them to ponder over their 
meaning :— 


cme hie yl ps 08 ym ah ge tare 5, Ole pple yy cet eile $045 50h AO} 
cant hie yl pte dye OM gt el cto SGI lg Kf glans utes cello 


As a Hindu ever performs idol worship in his life, 

He, when dead, is burnt and consumed and is not [placed] under the burden of a stone. 
In truth idol worship is not a ehameful practice. 

No Muslim, after dying, is without the load of a [tomb] stone. 


There was a saint in the time of Rishi Pir whose name was Zuy. He used to practise 
yoga, which he, of course, kept hidden from the people. He was very shy and for this 
he was nicknamed Zanina (‘feminine’) Zuy. He was believed to be a simpleton. One day 
Rishi Pir, who knew his worth by inspiration, went with a large number of disciples to his 
house to pay respects to him, but when Zan4ina Zuy heard of his coming, he inferred that 
people had come to know of his practising yoga (as Rishi Pir would not come to pay respects 
to an ordinary man). He lay down and made his soul part from his mortal coil. Soon after 
Rishi Pir reached the house and was very much grieved at not being able to see him before 
he died. 


One day Rishi Pir went to Bhori Kadal to collect his fixed presents in cash from the 
Bhoras. They did not want to pay, and in order to’ put an end to his frequent calls, they 
gave him a pill of over half a tola of opium to eat. Thia he swallowed. There was a milk. 
seller on the spot, who, out of love for him, poured milk mixed with sugar and almonds into 
his mouth. The opium, however, produced no effect on him. Soon afterwards a fire broke out 
st Bhori Kadal, and all the houses and shops of the Bhoras were destroyed: only the 
shop of the milk-seller was saved. The chronogram of this fire ie »f »; AIT (‘the fire 
of the collector of money *), i2., 1138 a.m. (V. 8, 1726). 


Once Rishi Pir was told by his aged mother that she desired to go and bathe at the Sunda 
Brari (Trisandhya), an intermittent spring in Brang pargana, but that she was unable to go 
there on account of old age. He told her that she might go to the neighbouring ghdt of the 
Jbhelam with him, and he would cause her to bathe in the water of Sunda Briri. She 
went with him and, on reaching the ghd}, he bade Sunda Br&ri appear in the following 
Persian couplet :— 





a4 ly us jlyt Fale eyed ne 
wy wile Jails) 
What power [has] Sunda Brari thst she will not go forth 
To receive Shibin-shih Rishi t 
As soon as he uttered this couplet the water gurgled out from the parapet wall of the 
ee ere His mother then bathed in it, after which it ceased to 
flow again, 
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One day Nanak Shah came running to Rishi Pir and told him in distress that his mother 
had suddenly died and requested that she might be revived to life. He replied that a person 
whose span of life had come to an end must die, but his mother could be brought to life again, 
provided he was willing to give some years to her from his own life. N&nak Sh&h replied 
that he would give fourteen years to her from his own life. Rishi Pir then told him to go 
back and crack fourteen water-chestnuts near her head and eat their kernels, and she would 
revive and live for fourteen years more. Nanak Shah did as he was told. His mother 
revived, and she did not die until fourteen years had passed. 

There are current many other stories of miracles worked by Rishi Pir from time to 
time, but I have not given them here for fear of lengthening this article too much. 

In his old age Rishi Pir lost the power of walking : he crawledbout on wooden sandals, 
or else ‘he was carried in a palankeen by his disciples. He died at the age of sixty years at 
Srinagar on the 6th of the dark fortnight of Baisikh (the lunar day and month of his birth) 
V.S. 1754 (1697 a.p.). He was cremated at the Bhattayar ghdt below the 5th bridge. One 
of his wooden sandals was preserved as a relic. The fellow of this had been lost in his 
lifetime (1672 a.D.) in a conflagration by which 2,100 houses were destroyed, and about which 
a poet composed the following couplet :— 

Shad Ae of ool 5 UT y lgil 

| cate gy f)LR oy) wy plore 99 ra 88 er 

Such a fire raged by the wrath of God that night 
That ten and two thousand and ninety houses were destroyed. 

The other sandal is still preserved on a throne at his shrine. This shrine was rebuilt by 
Pandit Nand RAm Tiki. It was destroyed by fire, but was reconstructed by Munshi Tilak 
Chand and is still standing. 

In spite of four centuries having elapsed since Kishi Pir lived, his memory still endures 
and will defy the flight of time, as mankind likes to remember the great and saintly men 
and women who have departed. They supply a spiritual bridge between Being and Becom- 
ing. The Hindus still have faith in his spirit as a resolver of difficulties. Whenever a man 
has a desire for something or is in some trouble, he vows to deliver at his shrine a cash pre- 
sent of 14} puntahu (a puntahu being equal to two bahaganis and one bahagani equal to eight 
kauris), and, conformably to his vow, pays the cash as soon as his desire is fulfilled or his 
trouble is surmounted. This is called mushkil dsdn. The priests ofthe shrine givein return 
some roasted rice, a loaf of bread and some ispand (wild rue), after consecrating them by the 
touch of the relic of the Pir. The amount of the present and the things given in return 
were fixed by Rishi Pir himeelf in his lifetime. 

Rishi Pir had one son named RahAnand, who, out of affection, was called Rahnaw&b, 
After bis father’s demise he gave up the world and became a recluse. Bahinand had twin 
sons, named LAla Pandit and KAshi Pandit. Lala Pandit carried on the duties of a pious 
householder, but Kashi Pandit, fired by the love of God, became an ascetic and went away 
to Jodhpur, where he died, 
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(Continued from page 83.) 

Betteela, Beatelle—Mr. Crooke could not find anytling earlier than the example 
from Correa (1566), but the word appears to have been in use about fifty years before that 
date, sa will be seen from the following quotation : 

[e. 1516.] ®* From this port of Dyo [Diu] the Moore of Chaul take away every year 
a great number of pieces of fine muslin for turbans. . . They have also many fine Calicos 
sha Fomen turbans ; these three kinds of cloth are woven in this Kingdom.” —The Book of 
Duarte Barbosc » Rapes by Deere, 16h. “Mr. Dames says that the words used in the. rigin 
for fine ‘ muslins’ and ‘ 

‘ Beatty? and refers for 
his note, #bid., p. 129. 

. aris speaks of sconite as “ Veu Cabouli ” (a kind of root) and his “ Ves” 
is without doubt meant for ‘ Bish.’ (Travels, ed. Ball, IT, 21.) Barbosa also refers to it in 
BN eae De ere eee eee ee niation of It fe not quite 
satisfactory :— 

fe. 1516.] “ In this country [Debli] are certain trees, the root whereof is called Brascha- 
gua, and is so poisonous that it kills everything that eats it: and the fruit of the same tree, 
which is called Miralery, has such virtue that it destroys al! poison, and gives life to every 
potent wen whe oe ed he. Book of Duarte Barbosa, I, aee-4. 










' are beatilka’and beirame. He accepts the derivation from 
parison to the modern : nglish use of ‘ nun’s veiling.’ Ses aleo 
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the Panjab biadrs. T-venture'so say with some confidence that it stands for the backchndbh 
ba and ete (Sans. sales hha}, of resis Wehave only to insertan » between 





‘sire: be. alec’ oor acute adsee PERI NEE aGy oa she Soastcs and anodic 
in Ramusio, is, as Mr. Dames says, nirbisi. Of Aconitum helerophyllum, Dr. Watt says that 
it is “one of the non-poisonous forms, dnd ig valled “ atis, atwwika, patis, etc. (Sanskrit ali- 
visha), (which might be rendered ‘ antidote’), but in the more eastern section of its area, it 
receives the name of nirbisi—a name more correctly indicative of aconitum palmatum.” _— 
Commercial Products of India, p. 19). where Dr. Watt sayr that nirbishi means ‘free 
from poison ’ (bth), but that the word is often gon wy Sea emma, which signifies ° anti- 
dote to poison " (Jbid,, p. 20). Barbosa’s statement that poison and antidote are found 
in the same plant is, of course, an error ; but he. ia right” in 60 fur that there is a ‘ non- 
_polsonous form ' which is believed by the common people jo prisess curative and antidotal 
PP Rieck: Parelghs Ta hls erie, be leer saloon 

Black Partridgé.—In this article, Sir Henry Yule tramwlates the supposed call of the 

Rin Reed Sat Retires 0. Son. ay This is hardly correct. Qudrat ( © ,05 ) 

means ‘divine power,’ ‘ creation,”‘the universe," ‘nature,’ Secording to Fallon ; and that 
writer appositely quotes the following line from Bandas : 

Teri qudrat ke dga koi zor Lisikd chale nahin, ‘Against thy st 6 Lord ! all strength 
ig yain,' The literal meaning of the words must herefore be v Thy power!’ which 
may be elliptical for ‘ Lord | This [ecid. the creation] is the uinifestation of Thy power.’ 
eae is from Fryer, 1673. Here is an earlier 

(1626.] “ Anchered five miles off Bumbay, we tlinkinge our enim ortugall 
bene there, but he’was not theare with anie shipps. October 13. is va dice 
both Engliskyand Dutch, went into Burmbay, and came to an anckor in 9 fatham,”"— —English 
Pacria i India (1024-20, Foter, p12, Sole tid, pp 185,17, 217, 219, 220, ete, 
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Bound-hedseThin is ona Gk kia aueeet by Mr. Coolie, and his enstions, or rather 
only, illustration ia from Wilks (1792). But the word ccours frequently in Orme’s Military 
Transactions. In connection with the events of 1760, Orme writes : 

(1760.] ‘The bound hedge of Pondicherry, besides its natural defences of trees and 
thorns is strengthened by four redoubta."—Op, cif. ed. 1803, Book XIII, vol. II, p., 605. 
And a, 

"Bolonel Coote was, uch ecabasked fee SAgsie ka Ste sete Of Wal sieises menieer a 
bound hedge arrived at Madras.” Ibid., p. 679. See also ibid., pp. 256 and 680. 

[1794.] A bound-hedge is thus described by Dirom’in the Glossary appended to bis 
Narrative of the Campaign in India : 

“ Bound-hedge, A broad strong belt of planting, chiefly the-bamboo tree, the prickly 
pear and such other trees and shrubs aa form the close fence,” Most of the forts and vil- 











lagea are surrounded with such a hedge and the large forts have a bound hedge that encloses | 


a circuit of severa) miles as a place of refuge i cee ee “oun 
against the incursions of horse.” 

Yule suggested that it was a corruption 
this with a query (Army of the Indian Mughals . >62), ee Bound ’ means alowely 
packed, or interwoven, whiginke rete 6 es | 

Brinjarry, ete—(Yule’s e example from an English source is dated 1793,) 

[1628.] “ The necessity « ‘getting funds to pay their sugar merchants, being banjarres, 
and therefore can not atay for their monies, has. induced them to pledge the gold, for 
Rs, 8,000 at one-half per cent interest.” — Factories in India, od. Sir W. Foster 
(1624-1629), p. 270. 

Budgerow.—This word occurs st least thrice in Barant's history, pipiens 
in 1358 a.c. 

[e. 1280.] “He [Ghiyasu’d-din Bebe] resolved +0 sigh aijetuet the rebel [Tughril] 
in person and ordered a large number of boats to be collected on the Ganges and the Jumna,” 
Tarith-i-Firdzah4M in Elliot and Dowson, History of India, TIT, 115, 

Here the word for boats is tye bajra—Bibt, Indica Text, p. 85, L 1,, 

Again, we read on the same page that 

. “An immense fleet of boats was collected,” etc. 

Here also the word in the original is 174 (p. 86, 1.3). 

Lastly, he writes of Sultdn Jalahu’d din Bhalji (c. 1205 a) 


Shee 555 yo Bats aye gy Melee gy Leo y prs 

(Text, p. 231, 1.10.) “On the 17th of Ramasin, the Suljin reached Karra in a bajre 
(boat). See also ihid., p. 86, 1 6. 

Buncus.—(The earliest quotation in Hobson-Jobeon from’ an Eng 
1711.) 

[1673.] “Brom thence Z.went to obeorve the town [Taner] 1 1 @ 2 a double row 
of cottages opened their shops of wares which consisted pepper : 
Bunco, i.e., tobacco and hnbble-bubble canes, the product of thi coast,” J. Fryer, Haat 
India and Persia, ed. Crooke, I, 135. 

The word is rightly derived from the Malay bunghus, a ‘ wrapper,” ‘ bundle,’ but the 
resemblance between this and the Sanskrit bandh kosha—bandh = “bound,” and osha, ‘ sheath,” 
a ‘surrounding cover,’ “any investing sheath’ (Wilson, Sanalril-English Dietione 
is so close that it is impossible not to be struck by it. 

[c. 1669.] “‘The poore sort of inhabitants, vizt., the Gentiles, Mallabars, eto., smoke 
theire tobacco after a very meane, but I judge original manner, onely, the leafe rounded up 
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by the Portugals a Cheroota.” Bowrey, Countries round the Bay of Bengal, ed. Sir R. C. 
Temple, p. 97. 

Sckay >a are at least two other derivations besides the one mentioned by Yule. 
Dr, John Wilson thought that the name meant the ‘ Broken People’ ; others have said that 
it signifies ‘scrapmen or livers on broken meat.’ Lastly, it has been traced to Shang, to 
‘ break,’ to ° split,’ as their regular trade is the making of baskets and other articles out of 

Bus.—[{1503-8.] “Our Captain answered. ‘ Beshes Mosi,’ that is ‘ Enough, Enough.’ 
I will not know more.""—Travels of L: Varthema, trans. by Badger, pp. 29-30. 

This is perhaps the earliest example of the occurrence ina European author of an 

Bylee.—Under this word the following may be quoted as Carly examples of the use of 

(1626.] “The ‘taiurewardar’ [jalaudéir] attends only to his horse, the bailuxin, or 
carter, to his cart and oxen ; the forrdsh, or tent-pitcher, attends to his tent on the way 
-. + + " Pelssert, Remonatrantie, trans, Moreland and Geyl, p; 61. 

[1631.} " They [ecil. the servants in Indis} stick so closely to their own task that they 
think it sacrilege to touch the work of another servant even with one of their fingers a We 
The seluidares [jalouddr) only care for horses: the Billewdni for the carriagea and carta in 
which one travels.""—De Laet, De Império Magni Mogolia, trans. J. 8. Hoyland, p, 89. 

Cadjan.— Yule’s earliest reference is of 1673. The following is earlier, with quaint spelling : 

(1626.] “The same daie we landed 300 men, Englishe and Duteh {in Bombay] and 
burnt all their kittjonns howses, and tooke the greate howse, with two basses of brasse and 
orie fakon of iron.” —English Factories in India, ed. Foster (1624-9), p. 143. 

Cajeput.— [1626.] “ Spikenard grows wildin the mountains and is not sown. The planta 
grow s handbreadth high and are closely intertwined ; they are called koilie bie. Spikenard is 
here considered to be a valuable medicine or drug, particularly for stiffened limbe ; it is rubbed 
down with oil, smeared on the limb, and allowed to dry ; it produces warmth, and expels the 
cold, The spikenard is the flower or upper shoota of the kuitekiec.”—Pelsnert, Jahdngtr's 
india, trans. Moreland and Geyl, p. 45. 

Mr. Moreland aays he has “ failed to trace the riame, which ia not to be found in the 
botanical records of Kew.” I venture to suggest that ‘ Koilte Kie’ or ‘ Kuite Kie’ is 
corruption of Kdyu push, the Malay name of Lignum album, The Gujarat? name even now 
is kiyukuti, 

Calyan—Mr, Crooke suggests that the Callian Bondi of Tavernie is 8 Corrupt form of 
‘Kalyin Bandar.’ But this is an error. It is, as Mr. Irvine has pointed out, Kalyan- 
Bhiwandi, “ six miles north of KalyAn and in the same:district.” See Bombay Gazetteer, vol. 
AIV (ThAna), pp. 45, 113; and Storia do Mogor, II, 144, where Manucci speaks of “ Galiani 
and Beundi in the country of Shiva Ji.” 

Cambay.—There is considerable difference of opinion about the derivation of the name 
of this town. The latest and perhaps most preferable etymology is that of De. Bihler. He 
thinks that ° Stambh ’ must be taken as one of the many names of Shivaand that ‘ Stambha. 
tirtha ’ means the ‘shrine of the pillar-shaped Shiva,’ He adds that Shiva is also called 
*Sthinu,’ which means * post or pillar.'—Bombay Gazetteer, vol, V] (Rewi-Kaéntha) p. 212. 

Catamaran. —{1622.] ‘“‘Last night a letter came { li ast 
per a cattamar or jengatha from Petapoly.”—English Factories, ed. Foster, 1622-4, p. 143, 
See also ibid., 1624-9, p. 284; also ibid., 1637-41, p. 74. , 

Chit, Chitty.—[1608-11.] “ At last, I got his cheet for some (part of the debt), though 
with great abatements ; ceteeming halfe better secured than to endanger all,”— bins 
Finch, in Early Travels in India, ed. Foster, 130; 
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[1623.] “‘ The reason why the bakers, eto., have not come down is the behaviour of the 
‘gereivas,’ etc., in custom house who will not give them a chittee without some feeli 
[feeing 1)."—2nglish Factories in India, ed. Foster, 1622-23, p. 265. See alao ibid., 1624-1629 
p. 191. 

Chouse.—The earliest English example given by Yule is from Ben Jonson's Alchemist 
(1610). 

[1s99.) * And there I staied about my merchandise, till the firat of May, 1600,....; : 
upon which day I passed from Constantinople to Scanderone, in Asia, where in the Company 
of a chaus, and some six other Turks, I tooke my voyage for Aleppo over land.”—John 
Mildenhall, in Early Travels in India, ed. Foster, p. 53. 

(1609.] “in which boate the Governer sent a chouse of hia owne which was one of his 
cheife men."—Journal of Join Jourdain, ed. Foster, p. 69. See alao ibid., p. 354. 

Choky.— Yule says that the use of this word in the sense of ‘ chair ' is almost peculiar 
to the Bengal Presidency—a doubtful statement. The word is employed with this signifi- 
cation in the Tabagdl-i-Akbari. In his description of an entertainment prepared for Akbar, 
by his foster-brother, “Azis Koka, the author writes : 

[1570.] “Upon the last day, splendid offerings were presented to him. Arab and 
Persian horses, with saddles of silver, huge elephants with chains of gold and silver... . 
chairs of gold, and silver vases . . . . and other precious things beyond conception.”—Elliot 
and Dowson, History of India, V, 337. Here the word for ‘chair’ in the original is chauki 
(ize). Lucknow lith. ed., p. 290, 1. 7 from foot. 

Chowky.—This is one of the many Hindi or Prakritic words adopted by the Musalman 
officials of this country at.an early date. It occurs in the history of Shams-i-Siraj, which 
was completed about 1400 a.c. :-— 

“When the Sultan marched the second time for Thatta, many of his men, . . . went 
off with their outfits to their homes. On being apprized of this, the Sultdn [Firis Tughlaq] 
and Dowson, History of India, III, 329. Here the word for ‘ sentinels’ is chaulthd, ‘aS y= 
Bibl: Indica Text, p. 226, |. 5; also L 12, and p. 271, |. 1 from foot. 

Chowry.—Yule’s first English quotation is of 1809. The following use of the term 
is two centuries earlier -— 

[1632.) “A servant beatinge away the flyes with a chewra which is a horse daile Gn 
a handle.” —The Travels of Peter Mundy, ed. Sir R.. Temple, IT, 217. 

Chucker.—Yule quotes from Barbosa under date 1516, but Varthema also refers to the 
same Weapon : 

[1503-8,] “Some of them [seil. Jogis) carry a stick with a ring of iron at the base. 
Others carry certain iron dishes which cut all round like razors, and they throw these with 
a sling when they wiah to injure any person ; and therefore when these people arrive at any 
city in India, every one tries to please them ; for should they even kill the first nobleman 
of the land, they would not suffer any punishment because they say that they are saints,'"'— 
The Travels of L. di Varthema, trans. Badger, p. 112. 

Chunam.—Yule quotes Fryer, but here is an earlier use by an English writer : 

[1583-91.] ‘* And all the time which they (the Chinese] mourne they keep the dead in 
the house, the bowela being taken out and filled with chownam or lime, and ooffined : and 
when the time is expired they carry them out playing and piping and burne them.”—Ralph 
Fitch, in Early Travels in India, ed. Foster, p. 42. 

The word would appear to have come into use among Indian writers of Persian about 
the and of the fourteenth century, as it is used by Shams-i-Sirij, 
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In his account of the removal and erection of the Afoka lét, he writes :— 
[¢. 1400.) “ When the pillar was brought to the ee [in Fistsdbad), a building Was 
commenced for its reception, near the Jdmi' Masjid ... - It was constructe 
and chiinam [ #5 | and consisted of several stages of sna: "WN artth-i-Firteahdbt j in Elliot 
and Dowson, Hist. of India, IT], 352; Text, p. 310, last line: see also ibid., Text, p. 125, 
penultimate line (=Elliot and Dowson, ITI, 299), and Text, p. 331, 1. 12. 
(To be continued.) 


REMARKS ON THE NICOBAR ISLANDERS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 
Br Tux tate Sm RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br-, C-B., CLE, F.B.A,, F.s.A, 
Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Talands, from 1894 to 1903, 

(Continued from page 84.) 

12th January—Arrived off West Bay of Katchall at about 7am. Landed at Oalkolo- 
kwak, and took Census of the remaining villages of this island. Found the natives to be 
most friendly in spite of the infrequent visita paid by the Government steamer to this locality, 
Proceeded at 10 a.m. to the north-west of Camorta, anchoring off Puli Pilau at 1pm. Took 
Census of the five villages there and found that there were 28 Chowra and 4 Teressa settlers 
there and 4 Burman kopra-makers. Numerous recent tracks of wild buffaloes were seen 
near the villages, but no animals could be discovered, in spite of a search being made 
between 4 and 6 p.m. 

13th January.—Left at 3 a.m. for Chowra, Proceeded on our way at 7a.m. Owing 
to swell, could not land at Batti Malve, 

Anchored in Sawi Bay at 1-30 p.m. Landed and found that Mr. Solomon had just 
completed the Census of the island. Ho reported that the only difficulties he had met with 
were at Lapati where the headman Edwin had proved very obstructive, misrepresenting the 
population of his village by no fewer than 412 persons, which cansed much delay and trouble. 
He added that Edwin had been abetted in this by Sweet William and Chon, and that the 
two former had absconded and were in hiding. Only Chon, therefore, waa produced and he 
was sent to the steamer in order that he might undergo a course of discipline at Port Blair. 

The result of the Census is shown to be as follows :— 











1901 1883 

Telands. laces, Huts, Men, W0- Boys, Girls. Total, Forign Mars Huts, iope 
Car Nicobar -. 13 748 1,126 999 704 622 3.45) 181 Bo ig ees 
Chowra . 6 10 172 #178 #10 TT 65622 .. 5 64 690 
Teressa - ll 2 179 #16 ws 12 64 6B 8 109 571 
Bompoka ee ee | ne |: a ey |. ee 2 Wb 86 
Camorta - 3 98 #170 164 85 8 488 =F 22% 106 359 
Nancowry wie €8 'O8.. oh ae TL Be 14 78 299 
Trinkat . ££ 2 2 .$ 0 102 j 8 34 &85 
Katchall - oh & 10 109 G1 37 381. (tw, 37 06=— 66 «1:83 
Great Nicobar «+ 16 25 42 "35 fi] 4 ee a 45 198 
Little Nicobar and 

Pulo Milo 0 2° S60 6g- 9 ot a 2. 19 27 #674 
Kondul aS 8 4 if 5 Re . 3 8 oF 


Total -- 146 1,297 1,006 1,898 1148 990 5,962 2) 168g. 5.985 
From these figures it appears that, on the whole, the population has remained fairly 
stationary since the last Census of 1883, and continued in 1885-6. With regard to Chowra 
‘Tam inolined to believe that the decrease is due not only to the fact that many of the naties, 
have migrated to Camorta and other Islands of the group, but to the number of the children 
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now on the Island having been understated to the enumerators. Much of the increase shown 
in the Central Group and Teressa is attributable to immigration and very probably also to 
incorrect information having been furnished to the enumerators, either at this Census or the 
last one. As to the Shom Pen, it is still impossible to ascertain their numbers any more than 
it is at present to enumerate the Onges and the Jarawas at the Andamans. 

Saibu was appointed Chief of Malacca village in place of Iskol, who was lately sent to 
Port Blair for abetment of murder, and the prescribed certificate and uniform were presented 
to him. Having received from the Government Agent his diaries and returns, we returned 
to the steamer, which left for Port Blair at 4-30 p.m., and arrived here at 10 a.m. on the 
14th January. 





Captain A. R. 8. Anderson's Report. 

5th January—Car Nicobar in sight at daybreak; at 8 we dropped anchor in Sawi 
Bay. After breakfast the Census Officers landed about half mile south of Mus, and at 
onoe directed their steps to Solomon’s house. Ascending some 20 steps in the low cliff at the 
back of the beach we reached a well-beaten, broad, hard, earthen road with a sign-post direct- 
ing us to “ Temple Villa.” Magnificent cocoanut trees, many fully 100 feet high, stretched 
on every side, and their boles formed the play-ground of vast numbers of the commonest 
captured with a running noose tied in a shred of cocoanut leaf. Even when put round their 
necks the lizards do not fear this enare. After Solomon had been duly instructed regarding 
the Census operations, I inspected the meteorological instruments and found them and the 
houses containing them in good condition, except the thermometer shed, the northern roof of 
which was partly off—indeed, had never been put on from the mistaken idea that ample ventila- 
tion was required. ‘The consequence of this has been that, when the sun is north of Gar Nicobar, 
he sends his rays freely into the interior of the shed, and causes the thermometrio readings 











to be considerably higher than those of the ciroumambient air. I instructed Solom 
to have the shed re-thatched and the northern roof filled in, leaving a small hole only 


for ventilation. 

The situation of the meteorological station at Mus is by no means good,—a wide clearing 
in « forest of high trees. The wind gauge must frequently register both wrong force and 
direction of wind, aa the tree tops are considerably above the wind vanes. For the same reason 
the rain gauges must be erroneous. Unfortunately, there appears to be no other and unob- 
jectionable site in Mus. I afterwards walked through the village of Mus and found that the 
most prevalent disease is, as 18 the case in the Laccadive Islands, itch. Both children and 
adults are affected, and some most severely. I instructed Solomon how to cure the disease, 
and gave him appropriate remedies. There is also a little filariasis among the people. The 
most striking feature of Mus is the large number and variety of fruit trees ; for, in addition 
to cocoanut and pandanus, there are shaddock, pumelo, orange, lime, papaya and guava trees. 
Fowls and pigs breed very freely, and are extremely plentiful. Imported Indian cattle and 
goats flourish, but the latter are frequently killed by the village parinh dogs. A little cotton 

6th Janwary.—This morning we reached Chowra, landed after breakfast, and I took the 
Census of the inhabitants of Paland Raichafé. Here, alone, did I experience any discourtesy 
from a drunken Nicobarese man. As he was considerably interrupting the work, one of the 
policemen removed him from the machan under his hut and, with entire approval of the other 
inhabitants, laid him down in the shade of a tree at a sufficient distance from our operations. 
Thereafter the enumeration proceeded amoothly and swiftly. The inhabitants of Chowra suffer 
very greatly from jilariasis. Of the eleven occupants of a boat that put off to us, no less 
than five were afflicted with the disease. One had elephantiasia of one leg, the other four suffer- 
ers had lymphatic ewellings and enlarged glands in the groina ; two of the eleven men were 
also affected with itch. From what I saw, from one-third to one-half the people are diseased, 
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At the bottom of each ladder leading into a Nicobarese hut on this island, is a large flat 
sponge to wipe the feet on, and, on hunting on the beach, I found very large numbers of these 
sponges at high-water mark, and in the afternoon found a few growing on the coral reefs front- 

ing the island. Although most of the sponges are commercially useless, still some I saw were 

of value and one or two were of very fair quality and quite fit for bath use. A limited trade 
in this commodity might easily be established and is, I consider, well worth fostering. The 
Andamanese informed me that similar sponges are to be found on parta of the Andamans, and 
if so they are worthy of careful culture, and the matter of investigation. On the lime trees, 

but extremely difficult to see owing to their green colour perfectly harmonising with the leaves 
of the trees, and its yellow throat with the fruit, I caught a couple of Calotes jubatus. In the 

evening I visited the reefs fringing the island and got a few sponges growing on the stones. 

7th January—Reached Bengala in Teressa early this moming. Mr. Man at once 
landed and took Census. A large sign-board with the name of village inscribed thereon was 
also landed and hoisted into some cocoanut trees to serve as a direction to future mariners. 
When this work was accomplished we steamed to Kerawa, where we all landed, and at quarter 
to one, I, with a guide and Adolph, started off acrogs the island to Adangand Hinim. The 
path, after leading for about three-quarters of a mile through the usual thick coast fringe of 
cocoanute, pandanus and creepers, emerged on open grass-covered downs across which I walked 
quickly for over an hour, probably rather over three miles. The grass is mostly quite short, 
from 6 inches to 4 feet—the usual length about one foot,—and consists of several kinds ; one 
with very fine, delicate leaves, another with coarse leaves like coarse dib grass. On the upper parts 
of the down were very numerous pandanus trees, at places forming veritable pandanus thickets. 
In many places the forest and the grass land meet in such a perfectly straight line that human 
agency in the production of this grass land is very strongly suggested. The meeting of the 
forest and grass land takes place on the sides of hills, where sometimes forest, sometimes grass, 
covers their summits. In most places, however, the narrow and often very steep valleys 
descending from the grass land are clad right up to their tops with trees, although the trees on the 
top are merely rooted to rocks, and no difference can be seen between the soil bearing the trees 
and the adjacent soil producing merely grass. That the villagers do not consider the soil of 
the downs poor or unproductive, is proved by their enclosing parte of it with fences to form 
vegetable gardena, of which we passed several on our road. Finally, I was informed by a 
Nicobarese that they yearly fired the grass to keep the downs free from trees, which otherwise 
would spring up. For these reasons, I disagree with those observers who consider the grassy 
downs on Teressa at least natural and, with difficulty, explicable phenomena. In the margins 
of the foresta, Nicobar imperial pigeons (Carpophoga insularis) were very numerous. On 
returning to the ship in the late afternoon some of the deep, well-wooded valleys in the middle 
of the island resounded with loud cries of the Megapode, the ery closely resembling the croak- 
ing of the bull-frog. Rooks formed in coral-seas were found to constitute the larger part of 
the hill to a height of at least 200 feet about midway between Bengala and Kerawa. I shot 
4 Megapode as it flew into a tree with a ery of alarm, and it proved excellent roasted. 

Sth Janwary—Reached Bompoka early, and Mr. Man landed and performed the 
necessary Census operations. Thereafter, we left for Camorta and reached Nancowry Harbour 
in ample time to make all the necessary arrangements for the Census on the morrow and to 
visit the site of the old Danish Settlement. 

oth Januory—Started early, with Nicobarese guide in boat with Nicobarese canoes 
in tow, and landed at Domyau where I collected information regarding the number of inhabit- 
ants in Olenchi, Monak, Oal-ok-heak, Hoe-chafa, Fop-dak, and Domyau itself’ With the 
exception of Domyau, the above merely represented the sites of one or two huts. 

Behind Domyau there was a very large accumulation of oyster shells, forming a veritable 
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I then rowed some mile or mile-and-a-half eastwards to the narrow neck of land separating 
Nancowry from Expedition Harbour, The Nicobarese cance was carried across the neck 
some 100 yards, and, after breakfast under the trees, I started for Hoau, about « mile distant, 
where I got information of the number of the inhabitants of the villages sur 
Expedition Harbour. The Nicobar imperial pigeon was very plentiful round the Harbour 
oi tke Aeaihactek aclinc gv’ © tha exes apuchaaets fae Aenean anlidi ated abe Gavel hid 
of the same species. 

In the evening I rowed round the southern part of Nanoowry Harbour, where the most 
noticeable marine products are some very large digitate aloyonacer of at least two © 
The stocks of these animals are frequently one to two feet in diameter, sand the fingers at toast 
one foot in length. 

10th Janvary—Reached Oyau-tapsh on east side of Katchall early, landed and took 
Census of Hoinipoh, Moih-payala, Tapain, Hoin-henpoan, Olenchi, Koila-tapain, and Oyau- 
tapah itself. Although we landed as early as seven, the headman was drunk, as were moet of 
the other male inhabitants. After breakfast we walked some mile or more to a limestone cave 
in the forest, and at an elevation of perhaps 200 feet. The whole hillside is composed of 
weatherworn coral limestone, and the caves are merely unusually large cavities in this stone. 
At the entrance to the caves we captured two pit-vipera [Trimeresurus cantoris (?)). One was 
so severely injured in his capture that he subsequently died. The other is still alive and, 
in spite of his enormous fangs and poisonous aspect, is unable to inflict fatal bites on a 
guinea pig. Earth-worms were very plentiful beneath the stones in the cave, and several 
were preserved in spirit. The bats (Minsioplerua echreibersi), which Ball noticed in this 
cave thirty years ago, are still there in large numbers. 

Qn returning to the ship, anchor was at once weighed and we steamed over to Dring 
Harbour in Camorta, where the necessary Census work was done by Mr. Man. 

114 January.—Reached Kondul and, while Mr. Man did the Census work and Mr. D'Oyly 
went off to board and examine a Chinese junk, I collected reptiles ashore, 

12th January.—Reached Katchall West early, and, after taking the Census of the surround- 
ing country, left at about 10 for Puli Pilau in Camorta. From this hamlet we walked 
southwards about four miles and, on reaching the open down country, were shown plentiful and 
recent tracks of buffalo, but although we waited till evening, we caught not a glimpse of the 

13th Janwary.—Reached Mus in Car Nicobar about] p.m., and after lunch landed, saw 
Solomon and his Census papers, collected some crabs under fallen cocoanut trees, acquired a 
living monitor (Varanus sp.), prescribed for some sick people, and left between 4and 5 p.m. for 
Port Blair, where we arrived on January 14th soon after 10 a.m, 


Mr, (now Sir) Hadley D'Oyly’s (Bi.), Report. 

6th Janwary—Anchored in Sawi Bay, Car Nicobar, at 8-15a.m. There was a big 
swell setting in from south-west, although the wind was east-north-east and the weather 
quite fine. Mr. Solomon came off from Mus village with six Nicobarese boys in a canoe. It 
was noticed that all these boys were suffering from itch. Solomon said that the disease was 
prevalent all over the Island. Captain Anderson advised Solomon to induce the people to 
take warm baths, apply sulphur ointment to their bodies, and wash their clothes in boiling 
ashore at 9-30 a.m. landing through the surf ina canoe. The chiefs Scarecrow, Frank Thomson, 
and Fat Boy met the party. Mr. Solomon's house wasvisited and his schooland the meteoro- 
logical observatory were inspected. Fourteen boys were studying at the school, and went 
through some physical drill well. Inoticed several foreign traders, oneor two Muhammadans, 
but mostly Burmans, at Mus village; and was told by Solomon that there were about 2000n 


. 
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Handed over certificate for Saibu, new chief of Malacca, vice Iskol, who is undergoing impri- 
sonment at Port Blair. Mr. Man gave directions to Mr. Solomon for taking the Census 
Tbe chiefs Offandi, Sampson and McPherson met us at Mus. 

6th January.—Left Sawi Bay at 12 o'clock last night, and anchored off Sanenya village 
+n Chowra Island at 7-45 a.m. Three or four canoes came off to us. The people seemed 
friendly enough and informed us that their headmar Tamkoi was away on his annual visit 
ta Nancowry. The Census party went ashore at 10 a.m., landing in canoes through the surf, 
which was not much. Having guides detailed, I proceeded to do my share of the work at 
Kotasuk and Olteak villages. Met Mr. Man and Captain Anderson at | p.m. at Sanenya 
and returned to the ship. At 4-30 p.m. I went ashore again to check the enumeration of 

7th January.—Left Chowra at 5 a.m. and arrived off Bengala village on Teressa Island 
at 7a.m. The headman, Gibson, with his wife and childecame on board. He was under the 
influence of liquor. Mr. Man landed and took the Census of three villages near Bengala. 
The ship then went on to Kerawa further south on the same coast and landed Captain Ander- 
son and myself, Procuring a guide I walked across the Island, about three miles to the 
village of Laksi on the West Coast, over high open lands covered with grass with Pandanus 
trees only, scattered about. Found the headman Wenechia away, said to be looking after a 
plantation of yams. Obtained information for the Census and returned to the ship, getting 
on board at 4-30 p.m. Remained at this anchorage off Ker&wa for the night. 

Sth January.—Left Kerawa anchorage at 5 a.m., and arrived off Poshat village on 
Bompoka Island at 6 a.m., accompanied Mr. Man ashore to take Census of that village and 
of Yatkirana, the only two villages of this island. At 7-45 a.m. the ship left Bompoka for 
Nancowry Harbour, arriving there at 11-30 a.m. The Government Agent, Rati Lal, and 
headman Tanamara and others came off and reported all well. The Census Party went 
ashore in the afternoon and arranged for guides to visit the different parts of Camorta, 
Nancowry and Trinkat Islands the following day. Two bagalas from Bombay were lying in 
this harbour. 

oth January.—I left the ship with three of the officers at 6-30 a.m. in a steam launch, 
towing a Nicobarese canoe, with guides. We first visited Hentoin village on the east coast 
of Camorta. The tide being low I had to walk over a coral reef for about 200 yards partly 
under water. ‘Took the Census of this village and of four othera to the north on the same 
coast, Three others, which were in existence at the Census of 1883, were found to be aban- 
doned, Then proceeded in the steam launch from Hentoin across to Trinkat Island, making 
for Okche&ka, the principal village there. A Chinese junk was lying a mile off the shore 
opposite this village. The crew told us that the water was too shoal for us to proceed further. 
There was a fringing coral reef extending to a mile from the shore. The steam-launch was 
_ anchored and the party taken ashore in sampans by the crew of the junk. Even so there 
was difficulty as the boats were scraping over coral most of the way. I took the Census of 
Okcheaka and of the three other inhabited villages of this Island. Found that seven villages 
had been abandoned since the last Census. We got some imperial pigeon and teal shooting 
at a jhil close to the landing place. The tide being high on our return to the launch, the 
passage over a mile of coral reefs was effected without difficulty in the Chinese sampans, 
We reached the ship in Nancowry Harbour at4p.m. Remained here for the night. 

10% January.—Left Nancowry Harbour at 6 a.m. for the east coast of Katohall, where 
Mr; Man was landed at Kirehenpoan at 7a.m., and Captain Anderson and myself at Oyau- 
tapah at 8 a.m. Moung Poen, the headman of all the villages on the east coast, was found 
to be very much the worse for liquor, and several men were lying in his hut intoxicated. We 
took the Census of the seven villages allotted to us and then returned to the ship and were 
taken to an anchorage off Hoinipoh village, where Mr, Man was picked up, At ll am., 
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Captain Anderson, Captain Wilson and other officers of the ship, and myself landed and 
walked to some remarkable caves, 1} miles inland and at a considerable height. The place 
ig well worth a visit. The caves are of coral limestone formation, with stalactites. Illumi- 
nated by a ship's blue light, a most beautiful effect was obtained. Near Hoinipoh village 
was an enormous clump of the giant bamboo, the finest I have ever seen. The ship left 
Hoinipoh at 2-30 p.m. for Dring Harbour, where she arrived at 3-30 p.m. I went ashore with 
Mr. Man and Captain Wilson to take the census of the villages in the north-west of Camorta 
Island. Could not get all the information required about five villages at the extreme north, 
so it was decided to pay a visit there on the return journey from the southern group of islands. 
Captain Wilson and myself went for a long walk in the adjoining country to the north in 
search of wild buffalo. There were fresh tracks all over the place, but no animals were seen. 
The ship remained at this anchorage, Dring Harbour, for the night. 

llth January.—Left Dring Harbour at 5 a.m. for Kondul, where we arrived at 12-30. 
Mr. Man landed to procure all information as to Great and Little Nicobar as well as this 
Island. JI went off in the steam launch with Lieutenant Gray to visit a Chinese junk, lying 
off a village on Little Nicobar, five miles off, The Chinaman was found to be the Ching Tawng 
Fat - Master, Fu Chow Pian. A vessel of 38 tons with a crew of 12 men. They had a license 
signed by Rati Lal, Agent at Camorta. A search was made of the junk with the help of 
two of the crew of the launch, but nothing contraband was found ; we got back to the Elphin- 
stons at 5-30 p.m. 

(To be continued.) 


A NOTE ON CERTAIN SIGNS INSCRIBED ON POTTERY FOUND IN ANCIENT 
Br Paarwactes-Commanpant NUMA LAFFITTE or Tae Seavice pe Santé Conostat. 
Dorinc the years 1928-29 I explored round Pondicherry (French India), south of Madras, 
numerous beds of funeral urns, stretching from east to west for a distance of about twenty 
thousand yards. The results of this exploration will be published in « volume under pre- 
paration, and the finds will, I hope, be exhibited at the Colonial Exhibition being held in 
Paris during the current year. : 
suring about one yard in height and about two yards in cfreumference. Buried in the soil, 
these urns, when in good preservation, are covered by others, of equal dimensions, : renee 
position (see Plate I, urn 17). 
The presence of human bones and skulls in these urns is general. The bones at the 


bottom are accompanied by numerous red and black terracotta vessels. On the accompany- 


ing Plate II two skulls may be seen. The sizes and forms of these vessels are of great 
variety, and they are always of elegant shape. Stone axes and implements, and numerous 
kinds of iron arms and instruments are often found among the bones and vessels. Some- 
times also there occur copper rings and beads of cornelian. ; 

Among the vessels found during the course of my excavations some had signs engraved 
upon them, which were always conspicuous. These signs are engraved in the thickness of the 
coating only, but this does not prevent them from being quite distinct and visible in most 
cases on the photographs. I collected 27 of these signa. These are shown in Plate ITI, re- 
duced to half the actual size. Plate IV reproduces a photograph of two of the vessels (ecale 
one-fifth of actual size). 

What is the signification of these signs ! For a long time I thought they might be pot- 
ters’ marks, or might refer to the deceased himself. But a few weeks ago Dr. Jouveau- 
Dubreuil, who had seen my collection in Pondicherry, wrote to me from Calicut, that is to 
say, from the opposite coast of the peninsula, that he had there seen, in an ancient burial 
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ground, vessels, one of which bore signs bearing an exact likeness to the 14th on my plate 
(see Plate IV). The problem is therefore changed. It is not possible to suppose that a sign 
found on a funeral vessel near Pondicherry and the same sign found on a funeral veasel near 
Calicut can represent a maker's mark, or the name of the deceased. It might perhaps be 
an auspicious sign, intended for the protection of the deceased, or a religious sign. To go 
into the question more deeply, it would be necessary to examine the largest possible number 
of these signs, with photographs of the vessels bearing them and of the funeral urns or cham- 
bers in which they were found. 

Nore 1.—The third sign from the end (i.¢., No. 16) in the third row on Plate TIT was in- 
scribed upon a vase found in a sarcophagus. This vase, instead of having two colours, 
red and black, is simply of a pale chestnut colour. Though this sarcophagus was found 
close to urns, there is no a priori reason for holding that it pertained to the same race as 
the urna. 

Nore 2—The object of publishing this short paper is to induce other research workers 
to photograph as many as possible, not only of such signs but also of vases and funeral 
urns, so as to afford a basis for comparison and further discussion of these interesting 
signs or ‘marks’ and their meaning. The urns should be photographed (1) in situ, 
before being opened, (2) in course of being opened, and then (3) the contents should be 
photographed. — 

Eprrortat Nore.—The attention of our readers is invited to the article entitled 
“Megalithic Remains of the Deccan—a New Feature of them” by Mr. G. Yazdani, 
published at pp. 56-79 of the Journal of the Hyderabad Archeological Society for 1917, and 
particularly to the Diagram of ‘ Marks’ facing p. 57. Several of the marks listed by Mr. 
Yazdani and depicted on his diagram will be found represented on Monsieur Laffitte’s _ 
Plate III, Attention is also directed to the article by Mr. H.C. Ray on “ The Indian 
Alphabet " at pp. 233-35 of vol. LIII (1924) of this Journal, Readers may also be in- 
terested, in this connexion to refer to the recent discoveries at Ras Shamra in Syria. 
(See Antiquity, December 1930, p. 464, and references quoted in footnote.) 





Jovesat or Frawcts Bocmaxan, kept during the 
Survey of Bhagalpur in 1810-11: edited by 
Cc. E. A. W. Ocowam, CS... Bihar and Orissa 
Reasarch Society, Patna, 1929. Pp. xxxvi, 571. 
Buchanan Hamilton was one of those men who 

worked incessantly and wrote voluminously through 


many years without any practical reward in his | 


lifetime, though all his work was of the highest class 
and his accomplishments unusually wide and varied. 
He was appointed in the early part of the nineteenth 
century on the statistical survey of the old Bengal 
accompany them, with many maps and drawings, 
which were all sent home in his name to the Court 
of Directors. The Journals wero official diaries, 
recording the routes and distances travelled, contain- 


ing aleo references ag to objects of interest, and they — 


are of excending value to the anthropologist. 
Buchanan was, however, unfortunate in two 
his surname, so that eventually subsequent suthors 
did not alwaya grasp that “ Hamilton was identical 
with Buchanan.” Then in 1838 KR. M. Martin 





Obtained permission to use Buchanan's MS. material 


| for his Eastern India (3 vols.), but though he thus 
| compiled a celebrated book, it was badly put together 


and much of Buchanan's work waa lost in the com- 
pilation. It ts now due to the learning and industry 
of Mr. Oldham and the late Mr. V. H. Jackson 
that Martin's deficiencies are being gradually filled 
up. But they have accomplished more than that, 
because, being competent scholars, Buchanan's 
Journala are being reproduced in well edited forma. 
The Jowrnal under review ia that of Buchanan's 
survey of the old District of Bhagalpur, and the 
Bihar ond Orissa Research Society is to be congra- 
tulated publishing it, for it runs, with Introdue- 
ion, Notes and Appendices, to 297 pages of closely 
printed text. The reader must expect to find 


changes in the district boundaries since Buchanan's 


day, so thet the area under his survey as the 
“ Bhagalpur District contains about half of that 
district aa at present known and part of Monghyr 
and the Santal Parganas. In addition Buchanan 
enquired beyond the Indian frontier of Bhagalpur 
in Nepal and produced An Account of the Kingdom 
of Nepal and of the territories annexed to this dominion 
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“This book, like all Buchanan's work, is a mine of 


useful information, which has been largely drawn 
upon by subsequent write iy 


therefore before him a work of the first value—the 


original observations on a part of India, important | 


historically among other things, for it is Atgadeta, 
the land of the Afigas of the Atharvaveda, the Rdmd- 
yana and the Mahdbhdrate, to sny nothing of the 
ancient Buddhist and Jain texts, the old Hindu 

and the records of the Pala and Sena 


dynasties. Ite capital was the ancient ChampA or 
Malint, with Modagiri (Monghyr) as ita second city, 


and it played an important part at the time of the 
Muhammadan conquest and in the days of subse- 
quent Islamic occupation, notably in those of Sher 

Such a history ia not only interesting in a high 
degree in itself, but it has had a remarkable effect 
on the population, and here Mr. Oldham ought to 


be quoted in a passage (p. xiv) worth remem ing = 
“Tt haa hitherto perhapa been insufficiently realized 





to what extent the martial Keatriyaa of north- 
weatern and western Hinddstin moved eastwards 
under the pressure of continued shocks [from 
Muhammadan invaders] to seek their fortunes in 
new lands. Many of tho oldest Rajpdt families in 
Bihar owe their local establishment to auch migra- 
tion. Scores of casea might be cited. » » « »« 
Soldiers of fortune many of them, they brought in 
their train othera. » » » Attaining control of 
large areas, these influences became widely diasemi- 
nated and goon commenced to act aa a solvent upon 
the religious and social customs of the primitive 
aboriginal inhabitants, conducting to the gradual 
disintegration of the old tribal organizations, We 
convenient and pleasant sites in the immediate 
vicinity of the hills, extending their sphere of 
authority a yortunity offered. Within these 
spherea the aboriginal folk either accepted their 
and control or olse retired deeper into 
the hills. ‘Those that remained would tend in the 
eourse of time to imitate, and eventually adopt, 


many of the practices of their overlords, the more | 
conservative abstaining from contact and secluding | 
thornselvea in the more inaccessible portions of the | 


hills, Later on, when more aottled government 
supervened undor British auspices, infiltration from 
the Hinduized population of the plains around 
would increase in volume and pace. Then wo 
arrive at the stage of which Buchanan waa a witness, 
and of which he has given so many valuable records.” 

And the country which these mixed Aryans 
occupied was the home of aboriginal tribes, “ re- 
presentatives (p. xv) of two important peoples, who, 
if not distinct in race, are distinct at least in speech, 
namely, the Mundi and Dravidian families. The 
Munda family of languages is represented chielly by 
Sontali, the language of the Sontils, who are now 





spread over a greater part of tho district that has 
been called after them. The Dravidian is represent- 
ed by Malto or Maler, the tongue spoken by the 
Maler or Saurid Maler in the north-eastern part of 


the samo district ": the very namo is Dravidian, 


hillmen, malai, Tamil, a hill. To these tribes must 
be added the Pahiiyids or hill-people, aborigines oc- 
cupying the region known in Buchanan's time as the 
Jungleterry District, in the rule of which Augustus 
Cleveland made what was once a great name, largely, 
however, on the work of Capt. Robert Brooke, 1772- 


| 1774, and Capt, James Browne, 1774-1788, whose 


names Mr. Oldham most creditably brings forward. 

Through the District thus inhabited Buchanan 
systematically travelled and surveyed, practically 
without maps to guide him through a large part of 


it, though the mapa of the very capable James 


Rennell (1773-1779) were available for certain por- 
tions. The area covered was of “ enormous extent 
when it is “remembered that a very large portion 
of it consisted of hills and jungle without any road 
European (p. xix)."" Truly the modern enquirer has 
reason to be grateful to Buchanan for his work. 

Descriptions of all sorta of places abound in his 
notea—Rijmahél, Monghyr, Kharakpur, Teliya- 
garhi made familiar by Sher Shih Sur, the hot 
springs and the like, not forgetting the “invalid 
thanas,” “ stations,” that ia, composed of retired and 
invalided sepoys, settled in the Jungleterry Hills to 
““ sutablish a kind of militia" to keep the wild hill- 
men in order. This was an idea of tho Capt. James 
Browne above-mentioned, propounded in 1778 ; and 
it lasted till 1821, there being traces of these Hanas 
in the latest Survey and Settlement Reports. 

I fear I have not left myself space to remark on 
the Journal iteelf, and the innumerable pointe of 
interest therein, so conscientiously annotated by 
Mr. Oldham, but enough haa been said to show the 
reader that in the Journal of Buchanan's Survey of 
Bhagalpur he will find much to reward hia curiosity 
and to teach him, however well he may be equipped 
in matters concerning India. 

R. C. TEMrPce. 
Haspnook To THE ScuLrrunes IN THE Presa WAR 

Museu, by H. HakoREaves. 8) x 5} in.; pp. 

vii-+-111, with 10 plates. Government of India 

Press, Caloutta, 1930. 

This is & revised and much enlarged edition of 
the Handbook published by the late Dr. Brainerd 


that delightful little guide 
wae issued the number of sculptures housed in 
the museum has been doubled, owing to the 
additions from the finds made duri subsequent 





Takht-i-Baht and JamAlgnrhi, 
These accessions, which have been arranged in 
the halla and galleries and in some 37 additional 
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eases, have involved many extra pages of descrip- 
tive matter, Moreover, the acquisition of many 
sculptures illustrating legendary scenes not dealt 
with in the original guide has necessitated 
the expansion of the chapter (chap. Tl) devoted 
to the exposition of the legends that had grown 
up around the life of the Buddhas, some fourteen 
more stories being included. The opportunity 
has also been taken to prefix a chapter on the 
History and Art of Gandhira, which, though brief, 
ia not the least attractive part of the handbook, 
and to edd a short chronology, a bibliography of 
works referring to Gandhira ond 4 list of the ox- 
eavations carried out in that area since 1902-03. 


Otherwise tho general arrangement, so admirable | 


in its conception, of Dr. Bpooner's work has been 

; and it is due to the memory of that 
Silliaed echoler to add that bot wary few. smend. 
menta have been found necessary in the explanatory 
matter os a result of more recent research in 
Buddhist art. To whet extent the interpretation 
of the motifs in these Buddhist sculptures is due 
to the profound research and fine insight of M, 
Foucher will be obvious to all who are sequainted 
with the work of that great scholar. 
One of the most striking facta omerging from 
Gandhira and Udyina ia how tho legends of the 
Buddha had, as far back og the days of the early 
Chinese pilgrims, fc, in the fifth to seventh 
centuries of our era, become sasociated with parti- 
cular localities in this distant mountainous region, 
extending to the Kohistin on the fringes of the 
Hindu Kush, though it is most unlikely that the 
Buddha himself ever wandered so far afield from 
the lands of Magadha, Videha and Kosala, Was 


As suggestive perhaps of such o genesis, we hove 
an earlier paralle] in the case of the still greeter 
Agoka, owing to whose unique prestige so many 
sites in other parte of Indin have been permanently 
mawinted with incidents in the life of the great 
teacher, 

C, E. A, W. 0. 
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Sropres m Tamm. LrresatTvne asp Hoeronr, by 
V. RK. Ramachandra Dilkshitar, M.A. Pp. xii+ 
324. Larao & Co. 1990. 

Theee “ Studies " reproduce in book form a num- 

ber of “stray writings " contributed by the author 

to various journals, learned and popular, in recent 
years. In three of the seven chapters he discuss 


the “Augustan Age™ of Tamil literature, tho | 


Sangam posts and their works ; another chapter ia 
devoted to the mystic poeta, Saiva and Vaishnava, 
of later periods ; the remaining three to administra- 
tive institutions, the art of war and social life in the 





Mr. Ramachandra Dikehitar, who is a Lecturer in 
nation and good sense. On the vered question of 
Sangam dates his conclusions, though quite reason- 
able, are not likely to be accepted yet as final. His 
series of parallels (pp.140-176) between Tiravallovar's 
Kural and Sanskrit literature is o useful bit of spade 
work. Hie references (pp. 178—180) to the “ pre- 
historical period " might well have been omitted, 
for neither he nor those whose views he quotes are 


-archwologists. His account of early Tamil society, 


of town and village life, marriage and other customs, 
dancing, music and other recreations is important, 
and it is to be hoped that he will take an early op- 
portunity to develop this line of research in greater 


The outhor's remarks on p. 45 regarding the 
want of properly edited texta of the Sangam claasica 
deserve the attention of the University authorities. 
Tamil studies have made excellent progress during 
the past generation, aa this book proves, and ‘Tamil 
scholara have proved their competence. The time 
is ripe for the systematic editing of these national 
heirlooms to be taken in hand. 

F, J. KR. 


Para SappHa Mananwavo (Prakrita Sabha 
MahArpava). 

We took occasion to review the first parta of 
this work in the Indian Anliquary, We weloome 
the fourth part and with it the completion of this 
important work by our friend, Pandit Harigovindas 
T. Sheth of the Calcutta University, It is an 
undertaking of magnitude, and the work covers 
very nearly 1,300 pages. It hag been well received 
by scholars and philologists, and is likely to be the 
means of advancing the study of Prikrit, and 
incidentally of Jain Prikrit literature. The last 
volume is provided with a critical introduction, 
written in Hindi, of Priikrit literature and dis- 
courses on the history of the dovelopment of 
Banskritio languages, thoir classification ond 
provenanes, There is much that is of value in 
the introduction ; and the dictionary itaelf ia bound 
to prove very valuable to atudenta of the Sanskritio 
languages and-philology, apart from Jaina scholars. 
We congratulate the author upon the completion 
of such o useful undertaking by his own unaided 
efforts. It is to be hoped that the work will 
receive the encouragement that it deserves at 
the hands of the public, not to pay the author for 
the Inbour, which is imposible, but to encourage 


' wweful work of this kind by others, by diminishing 


the amount and the extent of the sscrifice that 
echolars «0 minded are called upon to make. 
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Br KE. ve B, CODRINGTON. 

Owe of the greatest problems in Indian archmology is the fact that the available evidence 
from the classical sites of the north, as excavated and reported by officers of the Archmological 
Survey, does not allow of an early dating for Indian culture. In the attempt to go beyond 
the archwological evidence, literature has been allowed too much weight: indeed, what may 
loose dynastic chronology commonly adopted in India has too often been allowed to extend 
the confusion consequent on this critical laxity, For instance, the Archsological Depart- 
ment at various sites, such as Taxila and Bhité, has not only made use of the term Mauryan, 
but has labelled certain of objects, considered to be stratigraphically allied, Pre-Maur- 
yan and Primitive! Now, the term Mauryan provides a sufficie 
na far as it goes, but it can only be applied, archwologically speaking, to an extremely limited 
number of objects: that is to say, to certain rocks, pillars and caves, which are inscribed, 
and to a few stone sculptures and fragments that are akin to the capitals of the inscribed 
pillars in design and technique. Mauryan sculpture is usually discussed as a problem of 
foreign influence, Hellenic or Persian. It is at any rate distinct from the carly Indian tradi- 
tion of sculpture as exemplified by the railing-pillars of Bharhut, Bodh-Gayaé and Sanchi, 
and as developed in Kushdn Mathurd, and at Amarivati. There are, however, certain inter- 
mediate sculptures such as the Parkham Yaksha which preserve the Mauryan technique 
(i.e., its finely polished surface), but, otherwise, in themselves, must be considered as fore- 
runners of the sculpture of Bharhut. With regard to sculpture, it is clear that the term 
Mauryan can only be applied justly to work that is comparable in design and technique with 
the Aéokan capitals. A proper knowledge of Indian pottery would doubtless enable us to 
speak of a ‘ Mauryan culture,” in the proper archeological sense, but at present we do not 
possess sufficient knowledge to do so. 

In the face of this want of knowledge, the ueual antiquarian inclination to socept an 
earlier rather than a later date, makes itself evident, 

The problem of dating Indian terracottas is, therefore, admittedly one of the greatest 
difficulty. All that can be done is to compare them to the very few other terracottas which 
have been stratigraphically placed in a more or leas definite period, or, where this is not 
possible, to compare them with the eoulptures. Difference of material makes the latter 
procedure hazardous, but in most cases it is the only possible method of investigation. Bea- 
cause a terracotta is unlike anything elee recorded, it must not be taken for granted, in the 
present state of our knowledge, that it is “ Pre-Mauryan”’ or “ Primitive.” Exceedingly 
primitive clay-horses are offered to-day at certain Indian shrines, and rough clay toys have 
been popular at all times. 

Four main groups of material for the direct comparison of terracotta figurines must be 
kept in view :— 

lL. Two figurines were found on the level of the brick floor, which lies two feet above 
the plinth of the southern of the two Rampurvé pillars,?. The first is said to be a rabbit, 
but is more like an exaggeratedly plump cow. The body is hollow, the head, legs and tail 
being applied. The figure is three inches high and is said to be of “the rudest kind,” 
although the fabric is not described. The second is a bridled horse, four inches high, the applied 
bridle and eyes being ornamented with impressed dots. 7 

I-A. In the British and Madras Museums there are groups of figurines from Nilgiri 
graves, mostly from pot-covers, some of which have been illustrated by Bruce Foote and in 














L Recapitulated with regard to terracotta figurines by Salmony, Ree. dea Arte Anat., No. I, V Année, 
p. 99. See also my criticiam of this terminology at Bhithin Man, 1929, No. 101, 


2 Arch, Sur, Rep., 1907-08, figs, | and 2, 
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Plates XXXVI, XXXVI, and XXXVIII of Breek’s Primitive Tribes of the Nilgiria.® 
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These are roughly modelled figures of men, women and animals, dogs, horse, sambar, etc. 
The decoration of the pote, which are of complicated ringed forms, is accomplished by free 
use of stick-work, impressed as well as etched. The figures are modelled with the hands, 
only the details of the features, clothing and jewellery being sticked-in: necklaces, waist- 
belts and cloths are thus rendered by means of chevron- or cross-hatching, and the backs 
eyes of most of the figures, though not all, are rendered by means of impressed circles, a reed 
or tube of some kind having been used. One of the male figures wears the classic Indian 
double garland, the channavira. 

B. A group of terracotta igu ines was excavated near the surface at the Bhir Mound, 
Taxila, among them a toy horse, 4Jinches long.4 The eyes of this beast are incised with the 
same reed-like instrument, and are also probably applied to the head, but the illustration is 
not detailed enough to make this plain, and no technical description is given. The date 
ascribed to these finds is “ late Mauryan.” 
ji-ki-Dheri, a Greco-Buddhist site with Gupta surface-finds.* Among these, four are note- 
worthy. Fig. a. 8, Plate XV, which is apparently the “ grotesque terracotta figurine No. 16" 
of the list of finds, is a crudely moulded figure, which may well have been the handle of a 
pot-cover. The arms, which jut out from the shoulders, with no attempt at modelling, are 
broken off. The figure wears a conical cap, The nose is literally pinched out of the clay. 
The eyes consist of applied circles, out with a reed-like instrument, the pupils being marked 
by small impressed dots. the neck is applied a close-fitting collar, ornamented with 
a single row of impressed dots. Fig. b. 6 of the same plate (No. 45 of the list of finds 1), 
the figure of a horse, has eyes produced on the same way, and also Fig. b. 1 (No. 191). In 
the centre of the top row of objects illustrated on Plate XVI a, there is a terracotta elephant 
which does not seem to be included in the list of finds. Ite eyes and a band, or crupper, 
which passes horizontally round the body, are rendered in the same way.® 

lll. At Basirh numerous terracottas were excavated, which are attributed in the 
Archwological Survey Report’ to the “ Kushan, Sunga and even the Mourya age,” though 
it is confessed that the evidence for the attribution of certain strata at this site to the Mauryan 
period is not plentiful. A few of the many seals found are described as Mauryan on paleo- 
graphical grounds, but apart from the difficulty of comparing the script of clay seals with 
inscriptions in stone, the term “ Mauryan" has always been very loosely applied in Indian 
epigraphy. One fragment of polished stone of Mauryan type was, however, unearthed. In 
squares V. 19 and V. 21 a number of figurines were found, which Sir John Marshall described 
as Sunga or possibly Mauryan, with Persian affinities. The alleged Persian affinities are 
based on certain winged figures, which, however, are purely Indian in type and detail. These 
attenuated figures, some of them on lotus-bases, are most closely related to the sculpture at 
Sanchi.8 The treatment of jewellery, drapery, and, in fact, the whole pose is typical of the 
later work of the Early Period. They are very different from the robust work at Bharhut, 
and have nothing in common with the colossal Yaksha sculptures which are generally, and 
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2 Brit. Mus. Brocka and Elliot Collections. My attention was drawn to these figurines by Mr. Bala. 
krishnan Nayar, who has catalogued them, See Foote, Gat. Madras Museum, Nos. 639 and O42. 

i Arch, Sur, Rep., 1912-13, p. 42, Pl. XXXL o, 5. 

§ Arch. Sur. Rep., 1910-11, p. 30, Pla. XV and XVI 
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at ff, , Syris Wed ¢irca third centur D., which | ry clo bh é 
Taman teneniae ury A.D., which wory with there 

? Arch. Sur. Rep., 1913-14. 

* Boo my Ancient India, p. 33 (etepa 3). 
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aes pagaded ba tolag tat back shale hs 'sianan oie Bias Ba, Gad : 
vening between it and the work of the Mauryan period, which, as haa been pointed out, is 
known to us cnly by means of the pillar cepitals.? The little female head which is catalogued 
as: ‘Head and shoulders of a human figure standing under a flowering tree. Found B. 42 
ec. 2, 16' 6" deep ; No. 518," is of the greatest importance.” Its actual context is not given 
in the report, but the depth at which it was found is extreme for the site. Salmony!! pointe 
out that the alleged tree is really part of a complicated flowered head-drees; the moulded 
face and body, with ita complex textile pattern corresponds closely with Fig. B, and it will 
be noted that the “ flowers " of the head-dresa are formed by impressed circles. No details 
of fabric are available. No. 400 of the catalogue is a figure of the same type, aleo moulded, 
but from a very much more complicated mould, the design being very naturalistically mani- 
pulated. The impression seems to have been taken and left untouched, all the details being 
in the mould. It was found at a depth of fifteen feet (B. 40 a), 

A second group of figurines from this site are obviously of importance, though, 
unfortunately, they have been left unillustrated. In Z.-1], at a depth of five feet, Nos. 717 and 
747, were found, and are described as figurines of coarse workmanship, the eyes being _re- 
presented by circles. These occurred at the same level as a seal which is ascribed palso- 
graphically to the fourth century, though with what definite standard of comparison it is not 
stated. The terracottas found above this stratum are clearly fifth-sixth century. At the 
same depth in X. 15 were found Nos. 693 and 742, which are said to be of the same type, 
as also are said to be Nos, 641 and 642 from W. 17, depth 3' 6", In the latter area, a ‘* Maur- 
yan ” séal, ascribed more definitely to third-first century 8.c., was also found at a depth of 
6! 3°, but, it is éaid, out of context. The alleged Sunga (second century B.C.) terracottas of fine 
fabric, here decribed to the late first century B.c,, were found in V, 19 and V, 21 at a depth 
of four to six feet. 
found at Basdrh in context with fifth century seals (A.S.R., 1903-04, Plate XX XTX), at Bes- 
nagar (A.S.R., 1913-14, Plates LVIII and LEX), and in large quantities at Bhité (A.S.R., 
1911-12, Plates KXV to XXVII). The actual fabric is seldom very fine, and according to the 
Survey Reports a red slip or paint is very commonly used as a surface finish It is impossible 

| igurines as illustrated in the Survey Reports. It is evident that they 
follow the stone sculptures closely and are in fact often iconographical. In other words, they 
fall intoknowntypesand cannot easily be confused with earlier work. At Bhité (Plate X X11), 
the Survey classification, which seems to be based on what is, unfortunately, a very con- 
fused classification of the pottery, allocates a few figurines to the “ Sunga-Andhra ” and 
Kueh4n perieds.12 Those illustrated would seem to be all crude examples of Gupta work. 

Revently a large group of terracotta figurines appeared on tho market, eventually finding 
their way into various museums, These Coomaraswamy compared to the terracottas of 
the so-called Indo-Sumerian culture of Riaterans ant: Mohenjo-Daro, 4000-3000 B.c.™ 
Certain of them are very primitive, in the sense that they are very crude. Coomaras# 
points out that his Fig. 1 wears the crosse , channavira, but he does not say thet 
this ornament is essentially Indian and iconographical, and therefore does not hesitate to 
date the figure 2nd millenium 8,0,, under the title “ Indo-Sumerian.”" It must be noted, 


























? Certain of the coloessl Yabshad binve the bright polish of the Asolai pillars. 

© Plate XLV a. 1! Lot, cit, p. 100. 

1} Man., 1929, No, 101. The Barly Period terracotta plaque, Fig. 17 of Plate XXII, is, of course, ex- 
cepted. Ae algo Figs. 29 and 31, animals’ heads, which show the appliqué technique, and Fig. 40 hereafter 
to be discussed, Figs. 34 and 35 are late Gupta (sixth century). 

13 Certain of these, which represent grotesque maka and women in edrls, and are of 4 light-red fabric, can 
only be regarded as modern. 

le Bosion Mus. of Fine Arte Bulletin, Doc. 1927. 
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however, that at the moment the term “ Indo-Sumerian” has very little reality for us and = 
that this figure is not exactly parallelled by anything as yet extracted from the complicated 
stratigraphy of the two sites in question. Coomaraswamy also ascribes a high antiquity, 
under the title of Pre-Mauryan, to a group of terracottas which are distinguished by the fact 
that the faces are moulded, and from kindred, if not identical, moulds ; and that much of the 
decoration applied. Detailed descr ntLone of other figures of this group are given below. 
As has been said, Salmony points out that they have a close parallel in one of the many terra- 
cotta figurines from Basirh, which areall definitely of the Early Period (third-first century B.C.), 
being found in association with numerous seals. Just as Coomaraswamy's © Indo-Sumerian ” 
figurine wears the iconographical channavira, so the dressing of the hair of these figures is 
directly comparable to the double and treble plaits of the Sancht bracket figures ; the likeness 
is undeniable.!® Moreover, the moulded features are typically Indian, approaching to the 
Kush4n model rather than to that of the early Yaksha figures. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy attributes certain of these figurines to Taxila and Mathuri, but, it 
would seem, upon no very certain evidence. They are certainly from northern India, and 
probably from north-western India. There is a small fragment of the upper part of a 
figurine in the British Museum which closely resembles them: this was found in the Bannu 
district. The following five figurines have been recently acquired by the India Museum, 

Femate Froverse. H. 5} in. W. 2}in. 1M. 161—1929. 

The material is a hard grey stoneware which has been well-fired, but in this case is very 
weathered, As with the following six figurines the technique used is threefold. The face 
has been moulded. The jewellery, head iress (here missing), and hair have been modelled 
separately and applied. The features have then been worked over with a pointed instrument, 
and also certain details of the jewellery, which are further embellished with circular impressed 
dots. ‘The figure is represented standing, but has been broken at knee-level. In front it holds 
in both hands what seems to be a bowl of fruit or rice balla (pinda). It wears heavy bangles, 
a wide and massive belt, a long neck-chain and two necklaces. The applied details of the 
head-dress have fallen away, but the hair is dressed in three plaite tied at the bottom and 
ornamented with flowers or perhaps jewelled studs, This form of hairdressing is directly 
comparable with the fashions portrayed on the Sanchi gateways, The jewellery also accords 
with the known Indian styles of the Early Period (third-first century 5.c.). In spite of the 
rather childish overlaying of the applied details, which are put on very much as clothes are 
put on a doll, the moulded features have nothing primitive about them. 

Femate Heap. H. 2} in. W. 2}in. IM. 162—1929. 

The fabric of this head is of a closer texture than that of ILM. 161—1920. There are also 
traces of a black metallic looking “ slip,” or rather paint of an oily nature. The head-dreea 
and the final working-up is very much more complicated than in the last figure. The hair 
seems to be dreased in bicorn fashion, a head-cloth being draped over it, considerable care 
having been devoted to the representation of its decorated border and of ite folds on either 
side, Some sort of frontlet worn above the forehead seems to be intended, although its” 
appearance rather suggests negro curls. The figure seems to have been clothed in a highly 
decorative garment, which came up to the neck, and wore large disc earrings of a type com- 
mon in the sculptures of the Early Period. The borders of the head-dress have been im- 
pressed with a reed-like tubular instrument, which leaves deep-cut rings with slightly 
depressed centres, a row of these having been made on two strips of clay, which have then 
been applied to the head. In the same way each of the larger circles has been cut and — 














13 The same detail of multiple plaite seems to be preserved in two erude terracottes from made 
ground on the Scotforth Estate in Salem District. Theee are Nos. 192 K and 192 L of Foote's C ue, 
and ace illustrated on Plates 21 and 22. The fabric is reported aa “ palo red.... coarse and very friable.” 
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applied eine This figurine is abecly duplicated by Salmony's Fig. Fi Plate XXX. Rev. 
des Aris Asiat., No, II, V Année, See also his Fig. 5, Plate XX X1, and Coomaraswamy's Fig. 3 
(loc. cit.), All these heads are closely comparable with this head and with the other heads 
of this group, the same mould probably having been used for the face in each case. IM. 
165—1929 being the best impression. The existence of these duplicates and the state of the 
figures with reference to the falling away of applied parte suggests that their source was some 
sort of factory site. 

Femace Heap. H. 3} in., Greatest width 2}in. LM. 163—1929. 

The fabric of this head is the same as that of ILM. 162—1929. The figure is without arms, 
. : agonally across the waist, The applied head-drees, part of the hair- 

plait and jewellery have fallen away, 

Femace Heap. H. 2} in.,W. 1}in. LM. 164—1929. 

The fabric of this head is identical with that of LM. 162 and 163—1929. In this example 
the details of the moulded face are clearly shown. The lips, pupils and eyelids are all boldly 
cut; the hair is naturalistically treated, being parted in the middle; over it some kind of 
ornament is represented by two rows of raised dota, as also in ILM. 162—1929. The earrings 
have fallen away. The three plaite of hair are ornamented with impressed circles. There 
is a heavy necklace. The neck is very clumsily modelled, the result of the application of 
the moulded face to the modelled body. This head shows the surface fin&h admirably : it 
overlies the clay in a thin coat, which flakes away under the point of s knife. It is spread 
very evenly, but in places does not seem to penetrate into the interstices of the applied details. 
It is, indeed, somewhat thicker on the protruding surfaces, as if it had been brushed on, rather 
than achieved by dipping. 

FemateE Heap. H. 3} in., W.2}in. LM. 165—1929. 

The parted hair is clearly shown and above it some kind of coronet is represented as .in 
the other heads. The triple plait is preserved, and the heavy double-coil of the right ear- 
ring, but the left earring has been broken away. Parts of a heavy garland remain round the 
neck above the breaste ; this is ornamented with transverse bands of emall impressed circles. 

Femate Heap, H.2in., W. 1} in. IM. 166—1929. 

. ‘The triple plait is ornamented with large impressed circles. Tho cairings “ate tical 
broken away. 

The appliqué technique of these terracottas and the use of impressed circles in the 
rendering of the eyes and decorative details, have been found to be common to widely spread 
groups of Indian figurines. Examples have been quoted (i) from Rampurvi, where they 
were found two feet above the plinth of a Mauryan pillar; (ii) from the Bhir Mound at 
Taxils, where they were found near the surface, a context which suggests the latter part of 
the Early Period (first century B.c.); and (iit) from ShAhb-ji-ki-Dheri, a Greco-Buddhist site, 
continuing into the fifth century. These features aleo occur in the Nilgiri figurines, with such 
convincing identity with the Northern Indian examples, that a late date and northern con- 
tacts must be admitted for the graves from which they come. It is difficult to suggest an 
end-point for this technique. It did not survive into the Gupta period, and, moreover, the 
bulk of the Kushfin and Gandhfran figurines seem to be moulded. The Shdh-ji-ki-Dheri 
examples are, however, probably second century a.p. At Basirh the moulded technique pre- 
vails and the terracottas as a whole are finer, approximating very closely to the sculptures 
in stone : cirea 100 B.c. is. an acceptable date. The figurines under discussion partake techni- 
cally of both these traditions, but they belong to the finer Basirh class, rather than to the 
more crude group. Their technique and the details of the hairdressing and jewellery, be- 
sides the Basfrh parallel quoted by Salmony, all point to late second-first century Bc, as 
their date of origin, 
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NOTES ON HOBSON-JOBSON. 

By Paor. 5, H. HODIVALA, MLA. 

(Continued from page 132.) 

but a very long and very graphic account, as also one of the earliest, is to be found in Barbosa - 
{c. 1516.) “Tf any young maiden,” he writes, “ would marry a youth on whom she has 
set her fancy, she makes a vow to her god that if he will arrange for her marriage, she will 
do him a great service before giving herself to her husband. If her wish is fulfilled . . she 
tells him that before giving herself to him, she must offer to such and such a god to whom 
she has promised to make an offering of her blood. Then . . . they take a great oz- 
cart and set up therein a tall water-lift . . . at the end of which hang two very sharp 
iron hooks .. .- They let down the long arm of the lift and push the hooks into her 
loins through skin and flesh. Then they put o small dagger into her left hand, and from the 
other end, cause the arm of the lifttorise . . . She remains hanging from the lift with 
the blood running down her legs, but shows no signs of pain, nay, she waves her dagger 
moat joyfully, throwing limes at her husband.”—The Book of Duarte Barbosa, trans. Dames, 


I, 220-2. 
Tavernier also witnessed the rite at MAlda on the Sth of April (1666) and has given = pen 


picture of what he saw.—Travels, ed. Ball, I, 254. 
Cobra de Capello.—The following use of this word is older than the earliest (1523) in 


[c. 1516.) “In this kingdom fof Gannanore] in some of the great riversare found also 


certain great lisards which devour men . .« - and im the Jand among the woods and 
thickets are found certain serpents which the Indians call Murcas, and we call them Cobras 
de Capelo (hooded snakes) for they make a hood over their heads. They are very poisonous.” 
The Book of Duarte Barbosa, trans. Dames, IT, 83. 

Cobra Manilla—{c, 1516.) “There is yet another kind of snake even More poisonous 
(than the Cobra de Capelo) which the natives call Madalts. Such is their renown, that they 
kill in the very act of bi ,, 80 that the person bitten cannot utter a single word nor turn 
him round to die.”"—The Book of Duarte Barbosa, trans. Dames, II, 83. Mr, Dames says 
the name ia ‘Mandal’ in the Spanish version and ‘ Mandali’ in Ramusio, and that Payydna 
Mandali? is the name by which Russell’s viper is known. Lockyer’s explanation of the 
name is most probably an example of ‘striving after meaning,’ and seems to be founded 
on the fact that the Portuguese word for ‘bracelet ' is manilha (Hobson-Jobson, ed, 1903, 
p. 558). 

Conbalingua.—This word rarely ocours in the writings of English travellers, and all 
the illustrative extracts in Hobson-Jobeon are from continental writera. But it is found m 
Bowrey, who gives a long and very interesting list of the fruits of the Malay Peninsula : 

[c. 1679.] ‘“ This countrey [Achin] affordeth aeverall excellent fruites, namely Duryans, 
Mangastinos, Oranges the best in India or South Seas, comparable with the best of China, 
Lemons, Limes, Ramastines ([Rambutan] . . . Mirablines (Myrobalan}, Bolangos, Mon- 
scone plums, (Zizyphus Jujuba or ber], Pumple Mooses, &o., and the trees beare fruite both 
green and ripe all the yeare alonge.”—Countries round the Bay of Bengal, ed. Sir R. Temple, 
p. 323. Here ‘ Bolangos* is evidently ‘a curtailment of ‘Conbalingua,’” as the editor has 
pointed out. 

Congee.—The first English writer quoted in Hobson-Jobson is Fryer (16738). 

(1622.) “ Have been endeavouring to procure the goods required * butt all this tyme itt 
hath beene soe extreame raynes thatt neather beater cann beate, washer can give Congee nor 








_ § Molesworth, in his Mardtht Didionary: gives “ Moser or manyir. A enoke of @ ¥ecomous kind, 
Cobra Manills."—C. E. A. W. O., Jomr-Enprron. 
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wee looke upon nill.’’’— Latter from Abmadabad to Sirat Factory, English Factories in 
India, ed. Foster (1622-23), p. 109. 

Cossimbazar.—' Castle Buzaar’ and ‘Cossimbazar" are both Anglicised and corrupt 
forms. According to Jarrett, the original name was ‘ Késihattah ’ ( utr ut), Qazi's 
HAf, é.¢., QAri’s Market or Baéafr, and this is the form which ooours in the Afn-i-Abkbari, where 
Qacthatta is listed as one of the mahals of the sarkdr of BarbakAbAd in Bengal,—Text, pp. 388, 
404 ; trans. by Jarrett, I, pp. 120 and note, and 137. 


Cowry.—Here are two English examples earlier than those quoted by Yule: 

{c. 1610.) Nicholas Ufflet (who was with Hawkins) says:‘for your pice in Agra 
[you may have] 30 Caures, a kind of fish shell come out of Bengala."—Quoted in English 
Factories in India, ed, Foster (1630-33), p. 275 note, from Factory Records, Miscell., 
vol. XXYV. 

[1632.] “ And att Agra, they have little shells called Cowrees, whereof 50 or 60 to a 
pice accordinge to the Bazare.”—Travels of Peter Mundy, ed. Sir R. Temple, IT, 311. 

Crotchey, Kurachee.—The identifications of Arrian’s Krokala and of As-Suyiiti’s 
doubt about the following references to this town, which occur in the Mui: of Sidi ‘Ali 
Kapudan, which is so frequently quoted by Yule. 

(1554.] “If you wish to go from Rasolhadd [our Rosalgat, g.v. Hob.Job., 769] to 
Diulsind, you steer E, N. E. till you come to Pasani or near it ; from thence to Dairai Barr, 
that is to say, E. by 5. till RAs Kardishi, where you come to an anchor, waiting for the fishing 
boats with which you enter the port.” 

And again, 

[1554,] “If you guess that you may be drifting to Jaked [Jagat] you must take 
beforehand your precautions and endeavour to reach from the Coast of Makrin, either the 
port of Kalmata or Kawfder or Kachi [Kij] Makrin; Bandar Kawider is the place where 
cooosnuts grow; or you must try to go to Karaushi or Khor Diul Sind, that is to say, 
the port of Lahori, to get rid of the fear of Jaked.” Op. cit., trans. Von Hammer, JASE., 
1836, pp. 459, 463. 

I am not aware of attention having been drawn to these passages in any of the numerous 
works on Sind. 

Cubeer Burr.—The Banyan tree described by Pietro della Valle is explicitly said by 
that author to have been within the environs of the town of Surat, but “on another side of 
the city" than the ‘Gopi Telau'—the Tank or ‘ Poole of Gopi.’ (Travels, ed. Grey, I, 35.) 
Mr. Grey must be, therefore, mistaken in identifying it with the ‘Cubeer Bur,’ because that 
well-known specimen of the Ficus indica is situated, as Sir Henry Yule correctly saya, “‘ on 
an island of the Nerbudda, some 12 miles N. E. of Broach,” Broach iteelf being about 30 miles 
north of Surat. Thévenot explicitly says that the Banyan tree which was worshipped by 
the Hindus in Surat was a hundred or hundred and fifty paces from the Garden of the Princess, 
Aurangseb's sister in that town.—Travels into the Levant, Eng. trans, of 1687, Part IT, 
p. 20. 

Cucuya, Cucuyada.—This word does not occur in Portuguese writers only. It is found 
in Thévenot, who has something new to say about ite origin. 

[1667.] “ For avoiding any mischance that may happen upon that account, the Poleyas 
ery incessantly when they are abroad in the fields, ‘ Popo,’ to give notice to the Naires who 
may be there not to come near. Ifa Natre hear the word ” Popo,’ he answers (crying) Cou- 
eouya, and then the Poleya knowing that there is a Naire not far from him, turns aside out 
of the way, that he may nob meet him," -—Pravele inlo the Levand, Part III (Eng. trans., 
1687), p. 89. 
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Cuddy.—An early use of this word is quoted below: - 

“ They being on board, their men in our mison shrouds, I left the deck and came into 
the Kuddy.”—English Factories in India, ed. Foster (1651-4), p. 192. 

Cunchunee.—Yule’s earliest quotation from a European writer is from Bernier, but 
the word ocours earlier in Pelsaert as well as in Mundy. 

(1626.] ‘‘ Other classes [of dancers] are named ‘horckenis and hentsinis, who have 
various styles of singing and dancing, but who are all alike acoom odating people.""—Remon- 
strantie, trans. Moreland and Geyl, p. 83. The learned editor suggests that “ ° Horckenis " 
may represent the sub-caste ‘ Harakiya ’ and Hentsinis is presumably formed from hansna ' 
(to laugh) and may be a recognised description or merely a nickname.” But ys) 
huraknt is given in Fallon’s Dictionary and means ‘ a dancing girl or harlot ' ; and Mr. Crooke 
cites a proverb which rona thus : | 

Huqqa, Sukka, hurkani, Gujar aur Jit 
In men atak kahd, Jagannath kd baat. - 

Pipe, tobaceo, courtesan, the Gujar and the Jat are all one, like the rice of Jaganndth’s 
temple which all castes may eat together.”—T'ribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces, 
II, 448. See also ibid., 498. I venture to suggest that ‘Hentainis’ is o misreading or 
copyist’s error, and that Pelsaert wrote, or meant to write, Kentsinis, ie., kanchanis ; and 
that this is the correct explanation appears clearly from the following passage in Mundy : 

[1632.] “There are also daunceinge wenches, of whom there are divers sorts, as Lulle- 
nees, Harcances, Kenchances and Doomenees (all whoores though notin soe publique a manner) 
beinge of severall Castes and use different manner of musick.”"—Travels of Peter Mundy, 
ed, Sir R. Temple, IT, 216. 

Curnum.—Yule cites only a late use of this word. Here is an early one : 

[1633.] ‘He promised to see that Carnam Vincota [i.0., Venkata] discharged his debt, 
but this is not yet performed,”"—English Factories in India, ed. Foster, 1630-33, p. 278. 

Cuscuss, Cuss. [1632.] ‘In Agra men of qualitie, in tyme of heat, have little roomes 
accomodated after the manner called Ckusse Connaes, where they sitt Coole, haveinge also» 
great artificiall fanne of linnen, which hanges downe from aloft, and by pulling from without 
side, it swings forward and backward cawseing a great deale of ayre within side. Of theis 
Ckusse Connaes wee have one att the English howse.”—Travela of Peter Mundy, ed. Sir BR. 
Temple, II, 191. 

Deloll.—This familiar word is first found in a mutilated form in Varthema : 

[c. 1510] “ The merchants [in Calicut] have this custom when they wish to sell or pur- 
chase their merchandise—that is, wholesale: They always sell by the hands of the cortor 
or of the Lella, that is, of the broker.”—T'ravels of L. di Varthema, trans. Badger, p. 168. 

Dr. Badger suggests that ‘cortor’ is a contraction of the Portuguese Mercador and 
that ‘ Lella’ is a corruption of dalldl. 

Dewallee.—The earliest English illustration in Hobson-Jobson is of 1671, but there is a 
much earlier European description in Barbosa : 

{c. 1516.] “No Nayre woman may go into the towns under pain of death, save once 
only in the year for which one special night is set apart. . . . On this night, more than 
twenty thousand women, all Nayres go in, for the most part, in Caliout. In their honour, 
the dwellers in the city set out many lamps in the streets, and the houses of the principal 
persons are hung with Carpets and decorated with rich fabrics.”"—The Book of Duarte Bar- 
bossa, trans, Dames, IT, 50. 

The translator saya the special night is the Tubd-p son day il with ©! 
Salim (Coma Mereaben, che cohaspenda to tha Dako Ga eee 
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[1632.] ‘‘ Then Deewally, a holly tyme among the Hindooes, when they sett Lamps and 
lights in their windowes and tarrasses, etts."—The Travels of Peter Mundy, ed. Sir R.. Temple, 
II, 220. See also ibid., p. 146. 

Dhoty.—In the illustrative quotations, dholi, ‘waist cloth,’ and doif (Dutties), ‘a 
coarse cloth for making and mending sails," are mixed up together. The two words are 
quite distinct. The ¢ in the first is dental, in the second cerebral. The first is derived from 
dhond, to ‘ wash,’ cf, dhobf ; the second from the Pers. do or dil, ‘ two,’ and tah (4), ‘ fold,’ 
‘ply.’ Doté, dot@ and dotah (-3.53 5),0 Gyo) are given by Richardson, and signify 
* double," ‘ two-fold ’ (Persian Dict., 8.0.) 

Dhurna.—In the first series of these notes, I gave a description from Idrisi. I now 
give a passage from Varthema, which bears an extraordinary resemblance to another from 
Ibn Batuta quoted by Yule, a.v. Doai. 

[1503-8.] ‘‘ And when any one ought to receive money from another merchant, . : = : 
they [scil. the people of Calicut] observe this practice. Let us suppose the case that some 
one has to pay me twenty-five ducats, andthe debtor. . . . does not pay them = Oe 
shall take a green branch in my hand, shall go softly behind the debtor and with the said 
branch shall draw a circle on the ground surrounding him, and if I can enclose him in the 
circle, I shall say tohim .... three times . . . . ‘I command you by the head of the 
Brahmins and of the King, that you do not depart hence until you have paid me and satis- 
fied me’... . And he will satisfy me, or truly he will die there without any other guard. 
And should he quit the said circle, and not pay me, the King would put him to death.”— 
Travels of L. di Varthema, trans. Badger, pp. 147-8. 

Doal, Dwye.—The following two quotations would seem to support the suggested Sans- 
kritic origin of this exclamation. 

(1639.] “ Where with much trouble wee gott the Bramins together, for the Seladar was 
fayne to send the harkara into their chambers with the King’s daray er wee could gett them 
out. And after they were out hee gave them harsh words, with vild names commanding 
them and all the rest of the assemblie in the King’s name not to goe out of the place till they 
had made a conclusion of our business.""—English Factories in India, ed. Foster (1637-41), 
p. 175. 

(1673.] “They set a Deroy on the Factory, which is a prohibition in the King’s name 
for any one to have anything to do with them till that be taken off.""—Fryer’s New Account 
of East India and Persia, ed. Crooke, I, 90. See also ibid., pp. 91 and 251, 

Doney, Dhony [Tony].—Mr. Crooke could find no illustration from an English author 
earlier than 1560. 

[1622.] ‘‘ The latter [the Dutch at Pulicat] sent one of their tonyes to overtake the 
New Zealand with the intelligence, and Mills sent a briefe note to the President by that con- 
veyance.""—English Factories in India, ed, Foster (1622-23), p. 154. 

Doombur.—({The earliest use by an English author quoted by Yule is of 1828.) 

(1632,] “‘ Have provided a quantity of rimis, ... . and ‘a fewe dumba sheepe 
for your piscashes and howse provision,” ""—English Factories in India, ed. Foster (1630-33), 
p. 211. 

Dubber.—(The earliest English illustration in Hobson-Jobson ia of 1673.) 

[1619,] ‘‘ Have been prevented from sen ing dubas for the butter." —Thomas Kerridge 
at Surat to the Factors at Broach, English Factories in India, ed. Foster (1618-1621), p. 123. 

[1622,] ‘ Butter and meal should be forwarded yearly to Batavia. The former must 
be put into casks, not set in dubbers.""—Jbid. (1622-3), p. 115; also pp. 8 and 257; and 





(To be continued.) 





By JEAN PRZYLUSEL* on 
Amona the tutelary deities of the towns of North-West India, the Mahdmdydri mentions 
the yaka Kharaposta, whose name is rendered in Chinese as ‘ hide of donkey.”! Khara 
means ‘donkey’ in Indo-Aryan, but posta - Ar 
Iranian pést (Avest. padia, Pehl. pést, Pers. piist), ‘ skin" or * hide." Skt. pusta or pustaka, 
‘ manuscript,’ is derived from an Iranian word denoting ‘ skin * or * hide,’ because pustaka, 
was at first a ‘manuscript on skin or hide,’ the use of which spread from Persia to North- 


: 
: 
: 
: 





West India, j 
On the Lion Column at Mathura, we read the name of the royal prince *Kharaosta 
Yuvardja,’ son of Mahachatrava Rajula and brother of Chatrava Sudasa. The name of the 


yakea Kharaposta and that of the ywrardija Kharaosta’ are doubtless superposable : the 
latter, like the former, means ‘skin of donkey.’ . 

Posta being a word of Iranian origin, the compounds Kharaposta, Kharaosta might not 
have been intelligible to uneducated Indians, It was therefore tempting to substitute for the 
second element of Kharaosta an Indian word understood by all, and this word might have 
been otha ‘lip? In fact, tradition knows of a ryi called Kharogtha, ‘ lip of donkey,’ to whom 
the invention of the Kharogthi script was asoribed.* Kharostha, formed of Khara-toytha, 
might well have been the Indian corruption of the Iranian compound Kharaosta : popular 
etymology might have replaced the ancient saint called * Hide of donkey ' by the saint ‘ Lip 
of donkey.’ 

If this be granted, the highly disputed question of the origin of the name of the 
Eharosthi script appears in a new light. If the name of the saint to whom the invention of 
this script was attributed is traceable to an original Kharaposta, the form kharo{hi should 
have the same origin. : 

Historically, this induction is completely satisfactory. The documents in Kharosthi 
script, which have come to us from Central Asia, are often written on the hide of the came] or 
more rarely on the hide of the horse or of the donkey. Donkeys being particularly numerous 
in North India, their hide should have been used more commonly in this region than that 
of horses or camels. We can easily see that Kharosthi may have in the past denoted writing 
on the hide of the donkey, on kharaposta. 

In a paper which provoked a sharp discussion, Mons. Sylvain Lévi had tried to prove 
that Kharosthi was derived from a geographical name Kharostra which itself is formed of 
kKhara+-ustra ‘donkey and camel,’ and which (according to Lévi) was an ancient designation 
of the town Kashgar. ‘Two years later, without giving up his postulate concerning the 
origin of the word Kharosthi, M. Sylvain Lévi abandoned the connection he had proposed 
between Kharogta and Kashgar, and showed that Khotan had, equally with Kashgar, claims 
to be considered as the regular equivalent of Kharostra. This last word, in short, would 
denote the vaguely defined tract “which modern geography includes roughly under the 
name of Turkestan.””® | 











* A translation of the article published in Freach nt pp 43-45, JRAS., Jonuary 1900, with the kind 
permission of the author and of the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society, by L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
M.A., B.L, 


1 Ci. Sylvain Lévi, “Tho Geographical Catalogue of the yokpo in the Mahdmdiyirl,” JA., 1915, 3rd 
verse, and for the explanation of the namo, p. 55 of the offprint ; “postd of verse 33 should evidently be 
corrected to “pogto. 

1 MSL., xix, 1915, p. 130. 

* On the elision of intervocal p in Priikrit, cf. Pischel, Gr. Prk. Sp. § 186. 


‘ Sylvain Lévi, in BEFPEO., 1904, pp. 48-9. 
A Ci. BEFEQO., 12. “The Seript 1 A hy ro trl and its cradle," idid., Li, P- 4). 
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It is unnecessary to discuss here the location of the ‘Land of Donkeys and Camels ° 
(Kharostra-deéa). It is enough for me to point out that the script called Kharosthi was not 
introduced into India from Turkestan, and that we could not therefore derive its name from 
The plays of popular etymology are varied. Under a colloquial form like dharojthi, the 
normal equivalent of kharo:tht, one could conceive as well a word like kharosiri as kharostht ; 
certain Chinese authors may have preferred Eharoriri, which suggested the idea of the * land 
of donkeys and of camels.’ 
Supplementary Note.° 


While reviewing in T’oung Pao, 1921, p. 172, an article from the pen of R, D. Banerji on 
The Kharosjht Alphabet (JRAS., 1920, p. 193 ff.), Mons. Paul Pelliot has noted : (1) that the 
Chinese transcription by Houei-yuan implies an original like *kharodtrag ; (2) that in the 
language of the Avesta we have ao#tra by the side of aoéia for ‘lip’; (3) that we find a form 
Kharustr in Mekhitar of Aeriwank. All this would show that, during certain epochs, forms 
like Kharogra were current and that they might have been explained as “lip of donkey * or 
otherwise, But the original value of the term ‘haro:hi is quite a different problem, which 
could not be solved by popular etymologies like “ lip of donkey ” or “ donkey and camel.” 






ATION OF SIN. 





PRAYASCITTA, OR HINDU IDEAS ON THE EXP 
By BIREN BONNERJEA, D.Lrr. (Pan). 

Prdyadcitta is a Sanskrit word, which has been taken over like many others into the 
modern Aryan languages of India. It is defined variously as ‘penance,’ ‘ expiation,” 
‘atonement,’ ' punishment,’ and so on. The idea expreased by all these different words is 
identical, the difference being only of degree rather than of kind. The word ‘ penance’ 
in English means an ecclesiastical punishment imposed for a certain sin, or the suffering to 
which an individual subjects himself as an expression of his repentance ; whereas ‘expiation ' 
in ita strictest sense is simply an act for the atonement of a certain offence, crime or sin ; 
and hence it ia a purificatory rite. As for the other two meanings of priyaécitia they need 
not concern us here in our present study. 

Priyascitia may be, and is, demanded for all sins and crimes against the moral, religious 
and legal codes of the Hindus. Therefore to understanc what priyaécitia means it is neces- 
sary to have an idea of the Hindu conception of sin. 

The Laws of Manu give us a detailed description of the different kinds of sins and crimes 
without making any very sharp distinction between a sin and a crime. According to Manu 
almost all crimes, at least those of a graver nature, are those which offend the dignity of a 
Brahmana. And the greater the enormity of the crime, whether real or imaginary, the more 
ia the need of a priyedcitta ; and if the proper priyaécitia be not performed the punishments 
meted out for such offences are often as severe as itis possible for the Hindu mind to conceive. 
In one place it is said that those who commit mortal sins (mahdpdiaka) spend a large number 
of years in dreadful hells of varying stages of torture, and then, when that term of punish- 
ment is finished, they are reborn in different insect and animal shapes'; and these punish- 
menta may easily be avoided by doing certain specified penances. Then Manu goes on to 
say that “ he who steals gold will become arat ... . he who steals honey, a stinging insect ; 
he who steals milk, a crow; he who steals sugarcane, adog. .. . {and so on, through a long 
list)... .. He who deprives another of his property by foree, or eats sacrificial offerings 
of which no sacrifice has been made, undoubtedly becomes an animal, Women who 
@ This additional note was communicated to me by Prof. Przyluski after the publication of his paper in 
JRAS.—L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar (tranalator). ‘ 

1 Lows of Monu, xii 54. 














above enumerated."’® , 

All the crimes mentioned above deal with larceny in some form or another, but there 
are others which are much more serious. According to Hindu Jaw crimes may roughly be 
divided under three broad headings: crimes against the property of an individual; crimes 
against the person of an individual; and crimes against the honour of an individual. To 
the last group belong sacerdotal crimes and religious crimes or sins, An unfaithful wife, 
we are told, will become a jackal after death,’ and publish her shame to the world by howling 
dismally at night. The soul of a Brihmana, who drinks forbidden spirituous liquors, called 
surd, will enter the bodies of great and small insects, moths, carrion-eating birds euch as 
vultures and so on, and destructive animals. Men who take pleasure in inflicting pain 
become carnivorous animals ; those who eat forbidden food become worms: thieves become 
creatures which devour their own kind, like fish.) But more heinous still are crimes com- 
mitted against the dignity of the twice-born Brahmanas. ‘“ He who kills a Brahmana, after 
a long process through different hella, is to be reborn as a dog, s pig, ass, camel, cow, goat, 
sheep, stag, bird,’ ete., and “ the worst fate is reserved for those who commit adultery with 
the wife of a priest or teacher [in former times a priest or a teacher was always a Brahmana, 
and even today the office of a priest is reserved specially for a Brdhmana]; their souls are 
to return hundreds of times into grass, shrubs, creeping animals with claws and 
cruel dispositions.’’® 

But the religious books of the Hindus say that nearly all these crimes may be atoned 
for by the person committing them, and a complete or at least a partial remission of the 
punishments may be obtained. In fact, the same lawgiver says that a man who omits to 
perform an action prescribed by the Sdstras, or one who performs a blameable act, or one 
who cleaves to sensual enjoyments, is obliged to perform a penance! : and adda that penances 
are necessary for the sake of purification, because those whose sina are not expiated are born 
again with disgraceful marks.§ 

Whether, however, any of the penances prescribed are applicable to graver crimes com. 
mitted intentionally is not quite clear. The probability is that they are not. In one place 
it is said plainly that there can be no prijyadcitla for intentionally killing a Brihmana,? but 
if the killing is unintentional the slayer must purify himself by erecting a hut in a dense and 
impenetrable forest and dwelling there for twelve years, subsisting on alms and making the 
akull of a dead man his drinking vossel.!0 And in modern India the unintentional slayer 
of a cow or a calf must live on charity for a period of three or five years, and is not allowed 
to utter a word, although there does not seem to be any objection to his making some inarti- 
culate sounds, On the other hand, the slaying of a Sidra is a comparatively petty offence 
in Hindu eyes; or rather it was till British justice changed the whole aspect, The only 
punishment prescribed for such an action is the same as for killing a dog, an iguana, a cat, 
a mungoose, a blue jay, a frog, an owl or a crow,!! even though the killing be intentional, 

Some of the prdyaécitias are severe in the extreme, as for example that for a Brihmana 
drinking spirituous liquor. If a twice-born int tionally drinks such beverages through 
delusion of mind, his penance is to drink it again boiling hot ; only thus, when his body has 
been completely scalded by the boiling liquid may he be freed from his guilt’? ; or, he may 
drink a concoction of cow’s urine, water, milk, clarified butter (ghria) and cowdung, or any 
one of these, boiling hot until he dies," 


? Lows of Manu, xii, 56-69, cited by B. Bonnerjoa, L'Ethnologie du Bengale (Paria, 1927), pp. 113 f. 










» the females of the animals 











2 Lows of Manu, v, 164; ix, 30, i Cf. Lows of Manu, xii, 56, 

‘ B. Bonnerjea, op. cit., Lid, citing Manu. © Ibed, T Laws of Manu, xi, 44, 
* Lows of Manu, xi, 52. * Laws of Manu, xi, 06. 

‘* Laws of Manu, xi, 90, 73. - 1 Laws of Manu, xi, 132. 


12 Lows of Manu, xi, 91. 4 Laws of Monu, xi, 92, 
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Manu makes a sharp distinction between intentional and unintentional sins. As a general 
rule lesser crimes, though intentional, may be atoned for by the performance of certain 
penances, except, as we have seen, the slaying of a Brihmana or of a cow. We are told that 
all sages prescribe a priygécitia for a sin unintentionally committed, and some declare on the 
evidence of the revealed texts that penances may be performed even for intentional sing. 
And further we hear that a sin unintentionally committed is expiated by the recitation of 
Vedic texts, while intentional sins may be expiated only by special penances.14 

Not only is there a distinction between intentional and unintentional sins, but also be. 
tween actual and magical or actual and imaginary sins. The essence of the Hindu caste system 
as practised at the present day is not so much what he must doand what he must not do, but 
principally it is that he is forbidden to eat certain kinds of food, the chief of which is beef. 
A Hindu may still remain a Hindu in spite of all his contrary religious beliefa; he may be 
allowed to mix socially with whomsoever he pleases ; he may scrupulously avoid attending 
any Hindu religious worship ; and, if a Brihmana, he may even to have his wpavita, 
(sacred thread), when he attains the proper age. There are priyedcitias for all of these. But 
let him once eat beef, or even smell it, for the Sanskrit proverb says: Ghrdnam arddha bhoja- 
nan (" Smelling is half eating '), and he becomes an outcaste for ever. Thus a well known 
case is mentioned of a certain Bengali family which lost its caste through having smelt for- 
bidden food (beef) being cooked.'5 So strict is this rule about food taboos that it has been 
gaid that “ the stomach is the seat of Hinduism ™ ; and down to our own times it is a favourite 
custom of the Muhammadans to make a man lose caste by forcing beef down his throat. The 
question never arises whether the man so treated was a willing party to it ; indeed it is of 
no importance, even if he resisted to the best of his ability, but the fact which remains indis- 
putable is that he has tasted forbidden food, and is therefore, ipso facto, an outcaste. For 
such a crime as the eating of beef no prdysécifia is possible. If, however, a man is made an 
outeaste for some other reasons, he may be reinstated into his former position by feeding o 
certain number of Brihmanas, and by other similar means. 

Many other articles of food are also taboo to the Hindus, but infringement against these 
taboos may be expiated. In one religious book it is said that food which has been allowed 
to remain for a certain length of time, that which has got cold, over-cooked, evil-smelling 
food, food cooked the previous day, leavings from others’ plates, and uneatable food, suc 
as certain meats and so on, are acceptable food only to the vicious.’ And a European 
scholar, mentioning the food taboos of the Hindus, says: “ Fir noch wirksamer ala alle 
dussere Reinigungsmittel gill der Genuss reiner Speisen ; wer sich in Bezug auf seine Erndhrung 
rein erhall, der iat wahrhaft rein, nicht der sich nur dusserlich mil Erde oder Wasser reinigt.... 
Doch sind nur den Brahmanen alle diese Getrinke [i.c., surd and madhu, both spirituous liquors] 
verbolen ; wdhrend der Aeatriya und Vaisya sie teilweisa geniessen dirfen....Fleischessen 
und Alkoholismus stehen im Allgemeinen auf gleicher Stufe, doch wird ersteres Vergehen nicht 
zu den Todsjinden gerechnet, und die Smrtis enthalten noch manche [herreste von den vedischen 
Tieropfern und einer beasseren Auffassung der Ahimad, welche gewisae Tiere fiir esabar erldart. 
So besagt cin bekannier Memorialvers, dass man bei Empfang eines Ehrengastes, bet einem Opfer 
und zu Ehren der Manen ein Tier achlachten diirfe, sonat aber niemals. Daher sagt Vas. 4.1, 
ist das Schlachien von Tieren bas cinem Opfer kein Schlachten im eigenilichen Sinn: bei M, 5, 48, 
Vi. 51, 71, tat freilich an die Stella dieses Satzes der andere getreten: daher musa man den 





id Lee of. Mane: xi, 44 1. | 
1§ B. Bonnorjea, op. cu, p. 7, note!, citing J. N. Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes cared Sects (Caleutta, LBo6), 
pp. 1191. 8. 0. Bose, The Hindus as they are, pp. 171-174, (Sir) H. H. Risley, The People of India, ed. 1915, 
p- 116. , 
18“ Vdtaydmarm galorasam pili paryyusitam ¢a yal | 
Cechigtamapi cdmedhyam bhojanamh tdmasopriyam "—{Srimadbhagavadgtid, xvii, 10 ( dryadharmmna. 
grantidvall, part i, edited by Abindgcandra Mukhopidhyiya, Calcutta, 1319 (Bengali era), p. 355).] 
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Fleiachgenuss vermeiden.... Von vegetabilischer Nahrung soll man Knoblauch, Lauch, Zwiebeln, 
Pilze, auf dem Mist gewachsene Pflanzen meiden. Auch von unwardigen Personen geachenHe, 
abgestandene Speisen, wie Uberreste einer Mahlzeit, von unreinen Tieren oder Menschen beriihrie 
Speisen u. dgl. dirfen nicht genossen werden.’"' Further lentills are taboo to all good 
Brihmanas, and it is forbidden to partake of food while standing or lying down, in a naked 
state, or in wet clothes. 18 

Another imaginary heinous offence committed by young Hindus in modern times in 
ever increasing numbers is going to foreign parts, but fortu tely this offence can easily be 
expiated. A traveller is often believed to contract a dangerous infection from strangers, 
especially if the strangers are of an inferior caste ; and therefore, when, at the end of his so- 
journ in a foreign country, as for example Europe, he returns to his native place, he ts re- 
quired to submit to various purificatory ceremonies before he is allowed to mix freely with 
his kinsfolk, or before any one of his own caste may mix with him. In the vast majority of 
casea all he is required to do in order to be purified is to poll his hair—which may nevertheless 
be retained on payment of s certain sum of money—anc by tasting the paficagavya or the 
five products of the cow. In one case however certain Hindu ambassadors who were sent to 
England were required to expiate more rigorously. They were considered so polluted by 
coming in contact with strangers that nothing short of being reborn was held sufficient in 
their case. A golden yoni was made, and they were obliged to pass through it in order to be 
reborn ; and they came out stainless as newborn babes." 

As to what constitutes priysécitta, there are different forms of varying hardships. One 
of the easiest forms is the reading of certain ancient Sanskrit texts, but it is not quite clear 
which is the most efficacious. The Vignu Purdna says that whoever listens to the history 
of Prahlada is immediately cleansed from his sins, and that a man who hears this Purdna 
obtains the fruit of bathing in the Pugkara lake for twelve years in the month of Adritika 
(October-November). Equally emphatic, if not more, is the Bhagavad-gitd about its supposed 
efficacy in cleansing all kinds of sins. Here we are told that a man who attentively studies 
its eighteen chapters attains knowledge and thereafter salvation ; if he is unable to read the 
whole of it but reads only one half, there is no doubt but that he acquires as much virtue 
as is attained by the gift of a cow [to a Brihmana] ; he who reads only a third of it acquires 
thereby the fruit of bathing in the Ganges ; the diligent reader of a sixth part gains as much 
virtue as though he has performed the soma sacrifice ; and finally, he who reads only one 
chapter daily attains Rudra-loks and lives there happily for a long time.® And a little fur- 
ther on it is said that even if a great sinner is fond of listening to the Gié he will attain 
Vaikuntha and live there in peace with Vignu."! Analysing the Gild text we find that the 
gift of s cow is regarded as an expiation of the highest order, next to that comes bathing 
in the Ganges, and the third place is allotted to the soma sacrifice. 

(T'o be continued.) 











17 J. Jolly, Recht und Site (Gr. d. indo-arisch, Phil.), pp. 157 f. 


18 B, Bonnorjea, “ Some Notes on Magic and Taboo in | " The aati | 
1928), p. 111. ae Indian Antiquary, ivii (Bombay, 


19 Td., “The Power of Magic in Bengal,” The Indian Andiquory, Iviii (1920), p. 76 and note'3, Refer- 
ences are given there. 
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(Continued from p. 118.) 
5. 


“ At the same time (p. 26) he threw [from the bridge over the TistA] a couple of copper 

coins tnto the river aa an offering to the deities which dwell there. i 

“ Burnt offerings of some sort (p. 282) play a part in all primitive religions. In Lhasa 
there is a striking instance of this. Some two miles to the south-west of the city on the 
very summit of a precipitous hill is a gigantic urn, in which very smoky incense is burned 
every day. It takes several hours to climb this hill, so the wealthier devotees prefer to pay 
various coolies to carry the incense up for them. But the merit acquired by the act belongs 
to the donor and not to the poor coolie.” 

In Burma offerings of many kinds on every sort of occasion are made to the ubiquitous 
nats : for details see Shway Yoe, The Burman, p. 238f. [At boat races] “it is necessary to 
propitiate the guardian spirit of the river and votive offerings are therefore to be made. At 
the stern of each boat crouches a man, holding with outstretched arms a bunch of plantains, 
some cooked rice, flowers and betel for the soothing of the water kalpies. Op. cit., p. 357. 

In £.8.£., U1, 26, it is said that “the Kachins [of Burma] give an explanation of the 
object of animal sacrifices and of the common practice of consuming the flesh of the sacrifice. 
They say that when they are in trouble, their primeval mother Chang-kho demands the piga 
and the cattle, or she will eat out their lives. So when they are ill, they say ‘we must eat 
to the nats.’ The Kachins have further an illuminating notion of being able to promize the 
* sacrifice ordered by the tumsa (exorcist) at some future time, if it be not available when 
ordered. Here we seem to have the embryo of the idea leading to the pictures and effigies, 
in lien of actual sacrifice, used by the Chinese and their followers in Indo-China, The principle 
of the sacrifice is to give a small portion of the animal or thing sacrificed to the nafs and to 
devour the reat, or to eat up what has been temporarily devoted as an offering, Some- 
times only the useless parts of the sacrifice are offered. . , , .Absolute sacrifice, though 
uncommon on any considerable scale, is not unknown... ..On a small scale absolute 
sacrifice is common enough.” 

Dropping trifling offerings into rivers, lakes and the sea is a common practice in India. 
E.g., Hindus, especially women, of Lower Bengal, on going on a pilgrimage by river or sea, 
generally drop a few coppers into the water as an offering to Buddha Udin [Badro'ddin Auli 
of Chittagong) saying, ‘ Daryi kd pinch paise, Buddhar, Buddhar’ [the Sea's five pence, 
Badr, Badr].” (Journal, Burma Research Society, XV, 3.) See also pp. 11,13: “The song 
which Muhammadan boatmen sing on the Ganges, and which ends with the words ‘ Sar-i- 
Gangi, Pinch Pir, Badr, Badr, Badr,’ Here we seem to have the origin of the women’s 
custom . , of dropping coppers into the water on a river journey with the words ‘ Daryd 
ke panch paise, EBadhar, Badhar,’ where the Five Saints (Pinch Pir) have become ‘ five 
pence * (pdnch poise), the Musalman’s Pinch Pir being no doubt due to the old and famous 
Pinche Déva, the Five Gods of the Hindu domestic ritual of purely Indian descent,” See 


also T'he Word of Lalla, 70. 
6. Incense. 


“A tiny sacred island (pp. 44, 45) in the middle of a frozen lake [at Pari] ; . .Morning 
and evening was burned incense, the sweet odour of which appeared to frighten the dark 
demons of the night,” 

In Burma “ incense sticks and scented wood are often burnt on stone altars, erected 
specially for such fire offerings (candles, tapers, lamps]."" Shway Yoe, The Burman, 189. 

. 7. Ceremonial Dancing. 

“The whole morning (p. 271) the market place (at Lhasa) was full of revellers of both 

sexes and from every part of Tibet, They were singing, shouting and dancing, The dancing 
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interested me particularly, as it was unlike anything n before. Three or f men 
would gather and form a circle. Each woman had in her hand a leather strap strung with 
little bells, such as are hung on the necks of ponies in Tibet when a noble rides forth. The 
women would then begin to sing and stamp their feet rhythmically, at the same time jangling 
the bells which they held in their hands. Gradually numbers of men—strangere—would 
gather around, join in the song and stamp their feet in the same rhythmic fashion. Verse 
after verse would be sung and the stamping would go on for many minutes, until the singers 
were out of breath, or one of the women weary and jostled from behind would fall down. 
Then the party would break up, only, however, in most cases to form again a few yards further » 
to the right, once breath and voice had been recovered. It was obvious that these parties 
wore gradually making the way around the Inner Circle, . . performing the prescribed cir- 
cumambulation of the Cathedral square: It was quaint to see them performing this holy 
rite in such an exceedingly jovial fashion.” 

In Burma “ all! propitiative ceremonies among the wild tribes end in drinking and dancing, 
and commonly in drunken orgies.” (E.R.E., Til, 7.) 

In The Word of Lalla, 172, it is remarked that ecstatic religious dancing is a very old 
practice in India and is there explained philosophically as a copy of the Dance of the Shiva: 
—the Dancing Lord of the Himalayas—“ typifying the course of the cosmos under His rule. 
it implies [philosophically] that the devotee has wholly surrendered the world and become 
united with Shiva [i.c., the Deity, represented in modern Tibet by the Buddha}.” 

In the Calcutta Review, 1925, p. 71, there is an article by A. Somerville on “ Queer 
Tibetan Customs,” in the course of which he describes the Devil Dance thus: “In early 
Tibet there were two national dances which held precedence to all others, these were the 
‘Devil Dance’ and the ‘Lama Dance.’ Of these, the ‘Devil Dance * was certainly the 
more popular, and was originally a religious ceremony of the old Bon faith which flourished 
in Tibet prior to the introduction of Buddhism and was intended to propitiate the devils and 
various earth-demons, the worship of which formed the basic principles of the Bon ritual. 
Lator it degenerated into a grotesque ceremonial dance, held principally at night, in which 
the performers disguised themselves in hideous masks representing various animals and 
demons, and careered wildly around a figure of Buddha or a huge bonfire, uttering wild cries 
and imitating as closely as possible the motions of the various animals they represented. 
'The significance of these masks was explained by their facial expression and was intended 
by the Lamas to instruct the ignorant on-lookers in the basic principles of the Buddhist faith. 
Thus the man who lived a cruel life, would later, according to the laws of Karma and re- 
birth, as interpreted by the Lamas, return to this earth in the form of the beast or demon 
he most nearly represented. Gradually, however, with the ennobling influence of 
Buddhism and the introduction of a superior class of Lamas into the various monasteries all 
over Tibet, the popularity of the Devil Dance died out, but many of its rites, costumes, 
étc., were incorporated and the Lama Dance we see to-day is actually a co-mingling of 
the two.” 

He then goes ontoremark: “ The statue of the largest Buddha is brought out and placed 
a short distance from the Monastery, facing the entrance. In the centre ia a shrine of ‘good. . 
luck,’ composed principally of coloured thread, paper and flags. The worshippers adrance 
towards this shrine, spray it with handfuls of rice or lay various votive offerings, such as 
fruit, milk, cte., before it. 

“The dance now commences. Heralded with a flourish of trumpets, a clanging of cymbals 
and beating of drums, the Lamas, made hideous with their grotesque headgear, troop slowly 
out of the Temple and commence to circle slowly round the shrine of ° good-luck.’ Gradu- 
ally, with the music, the speed of the dancers increase, They work themselves up into 
religious fury, whirling swiftly round and round, till exhausted, when with one accord they 
rush into the Monastery and the dance is finished,” | 3 
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8, Fi: 

“In the middle (p. 26) of the bridge [over the Tista] we found a number of paper prayers 
fluttering in the breeze. Toby brought out with him three such printed prayers, which he 
had carried with him, and tied them on to the others." 

“ On reaching the town of Pari the first thing we noticed was a tiny sacred island in 
the middle of a frozen lake. Hereon were erected prayer flags, which as they fluttered in 
the breeze wiped out the sins of man, according to the Tibetan belief ” (p, 44), 

“The Tibetan roofs [are flat and] are rendered picturesque by having placed at each 
corner the prayer tufts and prayer flags which flutter in the wind. Each flutter is asa prayer 
which rises to the gods and brings supernatural protection to the house and its inhabitants.” 

“ The chorten or shrine [at Lhasa], which lay a few yards (p. 282) away seemed a special 
object of attraction for the women. Many of them came with little prayer cloths which 
they attached to the shrine; while others burnt small quantities of brush in the adjoining 
sacrificial urn,” 

In Burma, says Shway Yoe, The Burman, 188, “ Prayer flags ..... are made of 
paper, cut fancifully into figures of dragons, lizards, and the like, with embroidery work 
round their edges. In the centre is written some pious reflection or aspiration, and the 
offerers place.it on the shrine. . . . There are other small flags or streamers made of coloured 
cloth, and some of them, especially those presented by Shana, are stitched with many plies, 
until they stand ouf quite stiff. Others are made of varnished strips of zinc. They have 
nothing written on them and standsimply for the advancement of the piety of their offerera.”’ 

%. Ragbushes., 

“ Just at the top (p. 236) of the pass [above the Brahmaputra Valley] we found two 
chortens or shrines. We added our stones to the little pile in front of each, and also tied a 
rag to the brush sticking out above the stone heaps. We recited a charm (mantram) in honour 
of the gods and rested a few moments." 

Ragbushes are very common in India and indeed practically over the world. In The 
Word of Lalla, 726, we read: ‘‘ The poison of Shaktism entered only too largely into 
Mahayana Buddhism . .. . The Mahfyfna system of spells was greatly extended by making 
the mere repetition of them efficacious, leading to the well-known prayer wheels and rags on 
trees and bushes, which repeated on behalf of the users the spells they contained indefinitely 
by mere mechanical agitation and fluttering in the wind." 

10. Cairns. 

*'On many occasions (p. 48), as we went along the road, we passed by some shrine or sa- 
ered image. One of these, the famous Red Idol, as it is called, is quite imposing, and I notic- 
ed with particular interest the heap of tiny stones in front of it: As Tibet has no flowers to pre- 
sent to the idols, the Tibetan peasants will carry pebbles and heap them up before the image.” 

“ Here [Pass near Kampa Dzong] we found (p. 126) another Gyatee and though no one 
. Was around we carefully followed Tibetan custom and added a stone to the little beap in 
front of the mountain shrine and called on the gods for protection.” 

li. Prayer-wheels, 

Let into the walls (p. 54) of the lower part of the pagoda [at Gyangtse] were a number 
of revolving barrels. These were the famous Tibetan prayer-wheels. It is the duty of every 
man, as he passes along, to stop and twist these wheels, causing them to revolve, By this 
exercise, it is believed, & man acquires an enormous merit, and by his pious efforts he is 
ridded of all his sins.” 

“'The old man (p. 158) carried a prayer-wheel in his hand, which he kept constantly 
turning in his hand, thereby laying up an enormous merit for himself, and he occasionally 
ejaculated the sacred formula of Tibet: Om mani peme hung, spelt Om mani padme hum, 
to make up for delinquencies, which the prayer-wheel might have left untouched,” 

(To be continued.) 
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The mistakes about the term Mumlman, tho 
Perso-Urdu plural of Muslim, are, ea haa been 
frequently noticed in this Journal, innumerable, 
Here is a new one from oan American book, The 
Raven, a Biography of Sam Houston by Marquis 
dames, Indianopolis, 1929. Sam Houston (pro- 
nounced Hewston in Texas and Howston in New 
York) was the hero of the great fight with tha 
Mexicans in 1826, which ended in the erection of 
the Republic of Texas, finally annexed by the 
United States. In the Houston Public Library 
there ia a letter by Houston himeelf, dated 18 Decem- 
ber 1642, which is quoted by Marquis James in the 


book above indicated, p. 319. This heavily doeu- 
State of Texas as ono of the largest of the United 
historical work that I have ever read. The letter 
quoted conforma to its general style. In it Houston 
writes: “He * * * says Lamer [then President 
of the Republic of Texas] is o Mussell man and 
Burnett [another provincial Texan] a hog thief. © 
Then Esau's (Houston's negro servant) convives 
of cachination." 
RK. C. TEMPLE. 





BOOK-NOTICES. 


AgawTa: The Colour and Monochrome Reproduc- 
tions of the Ajanta Freacoes based on PFhoto- 
graphy, with an Explanatory Text by G. Yardani, 
M.A., and an Introduction by Laurence Binyon. 
Part I: Text, 124 x 10im., pp.55, with map; Album 
containing 40 folio plates, of which 16 are colour- 
ed and 24 in monochrome. Published under the 





special authority of H. E. H. the Nizam of | 


Hyderabad. Oxford University Prees, 1930. 

Of the many wonders of India perhapa the greatest 
are the caves hewn in the solid rock of picturesque 
hill sides, dating from the third century 5.c. on- 
wards. Many of these are marvels from their great 
aize and wealth of sculptural detail in their porches, 
pillars, verandahs and ornamental friemes ; but the 


series of 20 caves at Ajanta are specially celebrated | 


for their painted frearorse—tho largest collection of 
Buddhist paintings known. 

Three previous attempts had been made to copy 
the frescoes since they were discovered early in tha 
nineteenth century. Major Gill worked there for some 
twenty years ; but the results of his labour were de- 
stroyed in the fireat the Crystal Palace Exhibition in 
1860, Agnin, in 1872 Mr. Griffiths, Principal of the 
Bombay School of Art, commenced to make copies, 
with the assistance of his pupils, and worked for many 
years. Unfortunately a great deal of hia work waa alao 
burnt, but he published his well known work, The 
Paintings in the Buddhist Caves at Ajanta, in 1896 
from the copies saved. Next, Lady Herringham, 
with a band of Indian artiste, took up the task 
during tho yours 1909-11, and in 1915 published a 
portfolio of plates, mostly coloured, which gave tho 
public a clearer idea of the wonders of the frescoes. 
Though most useful for comparison, and perhaps 
preserving some details that have since been Jost, 
theese necessarily lack the accuracy ensured by 
photographic reproduction posseased by the present 
Splendid series of plates. To preserve what remains 
Of these frescoes for future generations, H. E. H. 
the Nizam authorized his Archwological Depart- 
ment to have a complete photographic record pre- 
pared. The world of art is deeply indebted to the 





encouragement of hia able finance minister, Bir 
Akbar Hydari. The difficulties of the task were 
great. Artificial lighting bead first of all to be 
installed, when the superb colouring at last became 
clearly visible ; but many of the frescore had become 
badly , ond others had to be cleared of the 
ill effects of previous injudicious handling. In fact 
the work is a great achievement for Mr. Yardani 
and his coadjutors. The reproductions are extra- 


ordinarily successful, ag we see from this first album, 


which contains 24 plates in monochrome and 16 
in colour. Besides theee magnificent plates, there 
ia a volume of text (with a charming introduction by 
Mr. L. Binyon) describing ond interpreting the 
scones depicted, and reflecting the close and sympa- 
thetic study which Mr. Yardani haa so long devoted 
to the freacoes. 
It is in the north-west corner of H. E. H. the 
Nizarn’a Dominions, where the Indhy Adri hills form 
valley of the Tapti, that the rock-cut caves of 
Ajanta stand in a long semicircle in the steep hill- 
face. Hore in these lonely shrines, as in the soulp- 
tured marbles of Amarivati, we see the further 
flowering of purely Indian art in direct line of inherit. 
ance from the oaturaliem of Bharhut and Sanchi. 
Most remarkable is the unity of purpose in all these 
monuments of devotion to the Buddha. Tho his- 
tory of the caves covera some 650 yours. Tho 
Buddha remains homan and great in his charity and 
solf-eacrifico throughout tho stories of hia lives os 


told in the Jdtakas, depicted at Ajanta even as they 


are at Bharhut and Sanchi. These were tales, 
simply told for the people, of tho perfections of 
Buddhahood, which Sikya Muni had attained 
through hia compassion for all sorrow and suffering 
during both his animal and human rebirths, We 
find them expreesed with the aume simplicity by the 
ancient artiste of Ajanta in crowded scenes of move- 
ment and vitality, in which appear kings and cour- 
tiers, queens and princesses, tho populace, birds and. 


animals, trees, plants and fowera, and architectural 


* 





features of towne and palace eras life in 
all profusion, glowing in eolour: yet we are 
told that only “Insmp-black, red-ochre, yellow- 
ochre ond lapis lazuli formed the principal 
colours.” 

Part I illustrates the frescoes of Cave I, one of the 
modes of expression during the centuries of Ajanta's 
growth ; but the ideal is still that of the Buddhn, his 
renunciation, his infinite compassion for others, and 
that devotion which is the fulfilment of charity 
portrayed anew in the conception of the Bodhisattva, 
We have here Ajanta’s supreme expression in the 
grand figure of the compassionate Bodhisattva, 

Padmapigi, o favourite name of Avalokitedvara 
(Plates XXIV-AXVI). : 
Buddhist tradition, his form ia graceful in ite supple 
strength, aa, slightly bending, he holds the lotus in 
his right hand, the begging bow! in his left, and looks 
down with pitying eyes upon men. The expression 
of hia face recalla hia vow, that he will never enter 
niredaa until he baa saved all living beings. He 
remains listening to the criea of fear and pain, the 
tor of half Asia, His majestic figure dominates the 
seene, yet he is one with the people as he holds the 
begging-bowl towards them, that they may attain 
merit by giving to the perfect one. All the lower 
part of the freeco has peeled away, but fortunately 
the upper portion has been left to show that Bud- 
dhist painters have their place inthe world’s highest 
art. The other two great Bodhisattvas are more 


damaged. Of one (Plate XXX) there is left o | 
: | in India's history—has eet its seal on the art of 


beautiful arm and hand and part of the fine face. 
Tho pair of jungle folk (? Bhils) in the upper left- 
hand corner, however, are most lifelike, am they 
listen eagerly to thie greet Boing from bebind « 

through which a pair of wild fowl have 
sked their heads. ‘The male figure has half mount- 
ake Earriae, and locke ao if ieady to veuls over 
and fling himself at the Bodhisattva’s feet, while 
the woman apparently expostulates with him. 
The freaco reproduced on Plates XXXI-ARXIM 
is far better preserved, except for the Bodhisattva's 
lower lip and neck. He differs much in both features 
and colour from the others, and would seem to be- 
long to another race, The varied ethnical types 
portrayed at Ajanta ere interesting and important. 
The female heads in this fresco are very pleasing, 

» the two in the lower left-hand corner, one 
of which is shown in colour, enlarged, on Plate 
XXXII. This Indy haa o serene expression and 
beautiful haeel-brown eyes. Round her dark hair 
is & white band, which alao appears on the female 
heads in the palace scenes. Many of threo bands 
would seem to be made of flowers and leaves, worn 
in addition to the row of jowela across the forehead. 
There ia much variety also in the colouring of the 


“female figures, from nut-brown, olive or golden- 


brown and brick-red to palor shades—even an ashen- 
grey. Vory effective is the pensive Rani with o 





high, plerced gold crown ant i icc LS 
which lighten up her olive-brown complexion most 
artistically. A note tells ua that the apparent ab- 
sence of covering on the upper part of the body is 
due to the reproduction, aa the fine brush lines indi- 
eative of goury muslin are visible on tho fresco. 
Very fine, diaphanous materials, auch a9 the cele. 
brated Dacca muslins, were used by the rich ; and 
even on statues of the Buddha it ie often difficult to 
seo the lines of his garment. 

Piste XXVIII (in colour) gives a highly imagi- 
native and crowded, but well composed, scene of tha 
temptation of the Buddhas by Mira and his host. 
The various emotions expressed in the faces of tha 
Gesdilanta and temptresses are in marked contrast 
to the imperturbable serenity of the seated Buddha, 
Various positions of the hands (mudras) appear on 


| Piste XXIb, where a number of Buddhas may be 


aoon seated or standing upon a lotus against a back- 
ground of flowers. Buddhist iconography had 
greatly developed since ita carly beginnings in the 
wheel of the law, tree, footprints or empty thron— 
at Bharhut and Sanchi. 

us of aeulptured friezes at Boro Budur and of sculp- 
ture and art in Cambodia and China. The story of 


| Ajanta closed about 650 a.0., but it still retains ite 


place in the history of Indian art. Buddhism car- 
ried ite art with ite spiritual teaching far afield. The 
unifying effect of a great tradition—perhaps unique 


Indonesia and is recognized in that of Central Asia 


and China. 
M. F. #H. 


Testa axD Evevexta Rerorts ow THe Seance 
or Horm] Mansvscnirts for the years 1017-18 
and 1920-22, by Rar BanapvkR Himarar, B.A. 
0}x6 in.; pp. xi+511, and vii+513, Alls. 
habad, U.P. Government Press, 1929. 

The systematic search for Hindi manuscripts 
waa commenced in 1900, under the patronage of 
the Government of the United Provinces, by 
Bibi Syimagundara Diss, whose name will ever 
be gratefully remembered by Hindi scholars 
for the splendid work done by him in connexion 


with the publications of the Nigari Pricarini 
| Sabb’ and as editor of tho great Hind! dictionary 


$yamasundara Baba himself, and seven Reports 
covering that period were issued by him. Pressure 


of work, however, compelled him to hand over 
the task to others, with tho revalb that the work 


| fell into arrears. The 8th and %h 


dealt with the eight yours ending with 1916, For- 
tunately the distinguished scholar Rai Bahadur 
Hiralal was ultimately prevailed upon to take 
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over the duties and get the work brought up to 
date. The two volumes now before us, which 
have been compiled under his supervision, com- 


prise the l0th and llth Reporta, dealing with | 


the research carried out during the periods 191T- 


19 and 1920-22, respectively. They are arranged 
upon similar lines: a short introductory chap- 
ter containg ao summary of the resulta, the libra- 
rica and collections examined, the centuries and 
yeara (where noted) to which the MSS, pertain 
and the subjecta of which they treat, the new 
suthors and works discovered, as well aa other 
pointe of special interest or importance, This 
is followed by two lengthy “appendices,” viz. 
I—Notes on all the authors whose works were 
found, and [—Extracts from their works. Ap- 
pendix ITI contains extracts from the MSS. of 
unknown authors, and Appendix IV a list (with 
suthors’ names) of MSS. composed after 1850, 


for report. Two useful indexes have been added, 
of (I) authors and (I) works. 

The new MSS. discovered range in date from 
the twelfth to the nineteenth century, and refer to a 
great variety of subjects, religious works being pre- 
dominant, but philosophy, rhetoric, erotics, history 
and medicine also figure largely in the lista. Among 
the most remarkable results of the inquiries made 
is the large number of works that have come to 
light, both in prose and verse, several being of 
special interest or merit, written by suthors 
hitherto unknown. The examination of this 
mase of material haa not only led to the acquisition 
of useful biographical and historical information, 
which were previowdly doubtful or disputed, to 
be definitely established. Authors with the samo 
name have been found to be distinct persons, while 
othera have been found to be identical, though 
writing under different names, 
1th Report area eoeag@les: work bey’ Vidiyhpedl 
entitled Afriiiaid; a complete (and probably the 
most reliable) text of the Modandsaba, attributed 
to Kahim, the learned courtier of Akbar: an 
interesting work on the Dhimi panth by Prins. 
niithi, the founder of that sect; and a copy of 
Tulntidiss's Filablada Rémdyana, dating from 
1604 a.p., which haa o special value os being 
apparently free from interpolations. 

C. E. A. W. 0. 


ADMINiTRATION Rerornt of THE Deranrwest oF 
ARCHEOLOGY, TRAVANCOME, for 1104 M. E. 
(1929 a0.) Government Press, Trivandram. 

The territories of H. H. the MahArini Regent of 
Travancore form the most southern portion of the 
Indian Peninsula, and contain one of the densest 
populations therein, with survivals of some of the 
oldest forms of civilisation, and at the same time 
eome of the most modern. This remotest part of 








India is also in some respects the most interesting 
to the student of anthropolog 

Tt has produced, almost as a matter of course, a 
During the year under review the chief work 
of inscriptions in the State—the collection up to 
date amounting to 1,231 lithic, 51 copperplate and 
4 “ecadjan,” i¢., palm-leaf inscriptions, making a 
total of 1,336. They relate to practically every 
dynasty that has ruled in South India and include 
174 Christian and 3 Muhammadan inscriptions and 
are scattered about in 184 localities. Tho value 
of such work for historical purposes ia beyond 
all doubt. 

The Mutts (Matha) or Vedic Colleges of Travancore 
which are well endowed and aro divided into three 
classes, purporting to study Vedie and Secular 





| Philosophy and Vedic ritual, have received much 
which, under the standing orders, did not call | 


attention. The Department is undertaking o 
thorough and comprehensive examination of their 
records. Here again ite work can be made to be 
of the highest value. 

aghast enemies Soe ot ceisler eee 


Her Highness the Regent has a fine collection of 
coins, an armoury and « library. Among the coins 
are specimens of Roman coins—of Augustus, Tibe- 
rius, Caligula, Claudius and Nero—very valuable to 
show the time and duration of o famous sea trade. 
An examination and catalogue of theese coins and 
of the armoury and library would be of the highest 
value to European etudenta. As regards the Lib- 

“ Kanakkusdram ia a treatise in an ancient Malay- 
filam dialect, in the Sth book or chapter of which, 
ing table ia given :— 


1 nelmai = | visatukkam 
Then 

4 nelmai = 1 kuna 

2 kunni = 1 mafjidi 

2 mafijadi = 1 paoatikkam 

10 papatikkam = 1 kalafiju 


The Superintendent, Mr. Vasudeva Poduval, haa 
interested himeelf in ordeals and oaths, and has 
produced two sbort appendices containing an 


| Becount of each, which are of much interest for a 


Public outaide the borders of the Travancore State. 
Travancore ia a land of mountaing and still 
waters and therefore of many attractive sites. A 
photograph of one such, Kaladgi, the birth-place of 
Shankarichirya, ia given as an illustration. Ajto- 
gether we have in this modest report » document 
containing much that should attract the student of » 
things Indian, 


R. C, Temrze. 








Br W. H. MORELAND, C.8,L, C.LE, 
I. Introductory, 

THe maund is perhaps the most treacherous unit which the student of Indian history 
has to interpret, for it may stand for almost anything from 2 to 82 |b., or occasionally even 
more. I have had occasion to evaluate a number of maunds which occur in the literature of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and for a moment I thought of making a complete 
study of the subject ; but I quickly found that the early history would have to be pursued 
through a number of languages of which I know nothing, and that the subject calls for collective 
rather than individual work. As a beginning, I offer in these papers the facta which I have 
been able to collect from Persian, Portuguese, Dutch and English sources; and I have made 
bold to offer also a few guesses, in the hope that they may provoke students to gather 
additional facts from dated inscriptions, and from the literature of various other languages— 
notably Sanskrit, Bengali and Tamil—which will carry the subject further, 

Maund! represents the Indian word man. The Portuguese first met this word on the 
West Coast, and, accorcing to their regular practice, nasalised it and added their characteristic 
termination -o, giving mdo, the form which appears continuously in their literature from 
the year 1513 onwards. English merchants, taking the word from Portuguese interpreters, 
and denasalising it, seem to have fused it with  maund,' an English word which then meant 
a kind of basket, sometimes used as a measure; and, the original sense having te- 
come obsolete, the derived one now holds the field. 

The origin of the Indian word must be left to philologers. The suggestion has heen made 
that it ia the Arabic mann, brought to India by merchants trading on the coast : but it 
has also been contended that s similar or identical Indian word, derived from the Sanskrit 
root m4 (measure), may have been already in existence when the Arab merchants arrived. 
The point might conceivably be cleared up by a study of early Indian literature : all I can 
say is that, if the Araba brought the word, they did not bring the unit, for, as we shall 
see later on, their mann was about 2 lb., while the man found by the Portuguese on the West 
Coast was about twelve times as large. 

iitions, wenghes 80 Serene CONC bere ree ee running from the 
rattt to the maund and its multiples. The literature, howere s Ragepete Shes She tro aris of 
this scale grew up independe 
ra ai dete wie ine be) called tlie jowellinit acale, wore’ Based ai’ eta 
and originally were not absolutely fixed ; as Thomas showed, the fola (96 raiff) ranged from 
168 to 186 gr. in North India in the sixteenth century, and ite definition as just 180 gr. belongs 
to the British period. The upper part of the scale may be called commercial, and the larger 
units probably originated in some fact or facts connected with transport. In it 40 sers make 

one maund, and 20 maunda make a bahdr, candy, or minf. To link up the two, all that is 
needed is to fix the number of folas in one ser, 8 number which varies within wide limite, 

In the English literature there are oocasional references to maunds containing more, or 
less, than 40 sers. All the cases which I have been able to study fall into two groupe : 
either the divergence representa a trade-allowance, or it is due to the use of two denominations, 
Trade allowances up to 5 sera in the maund recur in the Dutch and English commercial records 
of the acventeenth century, and are doubtless older ; a sale of cloves, for instance, at 80 much 
the ‘ maund of 42 sers,’ cneant that the seller made en allowance of 2 sors in the maund. or 
5 per cent, not that the maund contained 42 sers in general. Again, one occasionally meets 
such a statement a8 ‘here the maund contains 16 sers,’ where the context shows that what is 




















i Hobson Joboon, #.0. ; Dalgado, #0, Mio (1); Oxford English Dictionary, 4.0. 
2 Hobson-Jobeon, acu, Ruttee, Tola; and E. Thomas's peper quoted ther. | 
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meant is that the local maund in question contained 16 standard sers. It cannot be positively 
asserted that every maund always contained 40 sera of ite own denomination ; but it is 
reasonable to assume this relation when the contrary is not expressly stated, while, if some 
other number is given, the context should be examined to seo if the case comes under one 
or other of the two rubrics stated above, or is susceptible of any other explanation. 

For readers of English the most convenient way of giving equivalents of the various 
maunds is to state them in pounds avoirdupois (Ib.) and either a fraction of the Ib., or the 
number of grains (gr. 7,000 to the Ib.) : ounces and drama are nuisances in this work, while 
indication of the number of grains is occasionally convenient, as it links up the maund in 
question to the troy scale as well as the avoirdupois. Other western units which may come 
before the student stand to the lb. in round figures as follows : kilogram, 2-2 Ib.; Holland 
pound, 1-09 lb. ; Portuguese ‘ new ’ arratel, 1-01 Ib.; the ‘ old" arratel (of 14 ounces) was 
§ths of the last figure. 

Classification of the numerous maunds would be premature at this stage: it is the end 
not the beginning, of the investigation. A few distinctions however can be drawn with 
advantage at the outset. When I write ‘maund’ without qualification, I mean a maund 
ruling in ordinary commerce, and not known to have been prescribed: ‘ official maund ” 
means a maund known to have been prescribed by authority : ‘ special maund' means a nnit, 
differing from the ordinary maund, used, in dealings in some particular commodity : 
‘retail maund ’ means a unit used by shopkee ers, but not by wholesalers. 

In order to reduce the bulk of the footnotes, I shall assume that readers are familiar with 

A531 | ject, such as Hobson-Jobson (new edition, London, 1903), Dalgado’s 
Glossario (Coimbra, 1919-21), Prinsep’s Useful Tables (issued by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Caleutta, 1834), Elliot’s History of India (London, 1867-77), the calendars of the 
India Office records (Letters Received, and English Factories), the Batavia Dagh Register, and 
the like, Other authorities will be cited in full once only, and thereafter in abbreviated form, 
All references to Indian texts are to the Bibliotheca Indica issued by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, unless some other text is speaified. As the interest of these notes is not primarily 
linguistic, I have adopted generally the simplified transliteration used in the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, 

Many scholars have helped me generously with information on particular aspects of this 
enquiry. I hope all due acknowledgments will be found in the text or notes, but T must here 
express my gratitude to Dr. L. D. Barnett, to Sir Wolseley Haig, and to Sir Richard Burn, 
who have answered a large number of enquiries ; to Mr, 0. H. Rao, who furnished me with a 
detailed note on the maunds of South India ; and to Professor S. H. Hodivala, who has been 


II. Official Maunds, 
I begin with the official maunds because the facts are clear 
So far I have found these maunds only in the British? and Mogul 












British period at 25 Ibs. for Madras, and 28 Ibs. for Bombay, 


slightly too high, having been chosen as being one quarter wt, rtant, 
however, waa the fixation in Bengal of the standard maund of 82 2/7 Ib. The story is 


briefly that in 1833, when the rupee was being fixed at the uniform weight of 180 gr., the 
Assay Master at Caleutta urged that this rupee should be taken as the standard lola, so that 
& ser of 80 folas would be exactly 2} pounds troy, giving a maund of 100 pounds troy 
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(or 82 2/71b). ay peopl war Gea: de a od 1 wis secopaadin Weeulaion Vit 
of 1833, and the equivalent maund was adopted for Government transactions, as well as by 
Calcutta merchants ; but its general vogue really dates from 1854, when its use was presorib- 
ed on the railway system. 

In 1833 the local unit known as the bazaar maund dontained just about 82 Ib., so that this 
action was doubtless convenient for Calcutta and the immediate neighbourhood ; but all the 
same, it must, I think, be regarded as a tragedy. In the fluid conditions which prevailed a 
century ago, it would have been equally easy to link the Indian unit directly to either of the 
two great systems, in one or other of which India’s foreign trade is carried on: in fact it waa 
linked to a system already obsolescent, and of interest to nobody outside a mint. As a matter of 
faot, tap nerd se worked ons almces to 9 kilogram, the difference between the two being leas 
than 7 per cent, and proposals have occasionally been made to eliminate this difference. 

The Mogul official maunds were, like the British standard maund, based on the weight 
of a coin, but it was the copper dim, not the silver rupee. In the literature the dim is some- 
times called paisé, but the latter word is quite indeterminate, being applied to whatever 
copper coin was ordinarily used in any locality. Edward Thomast calculated the weight of the 
dim a6 323'5 gr., and this figure fits in very closely with the approximate equivalents of the 
various maunds used in the Dutch and English commercial records, and shewn in the table 
given further on. 

In interpreting these coin-weights, it has been usual to take them at somewhat less than 
the mint-weight, on the assumption that the coins used in weighing would be somewhat 
worn. This assumption seems to me to be open to criticism. Where the sellers provided the 
weights, as in the case of retail shopkeepers, it is safe to assume that some of them, if not all, 
used the lightest coins available. We know (ZiyA Barni, 318) that giving short weight was 
common in Delhi under AlAuddin Khalji, and it is by no means unknown in India at the 
present day ; the practice may reasonably be regarded as continuous. On the other hand, if it 
was, as it still is, usual for the buyers to provide the weights in what was formerly the most 
important class of transactions, the purchase of goods from peasants and artisans, it is 
reasonable to assume that the oains used were as nearly new as possible, if indeed their weight 
ee, eee rancisco Pelsaert’ described the 5-ser weight used in 
buying indigo at BaySna in JahAngir’s reign as consisting of 152 pated (i.e., dim) sewn in a 
bag of doubled cloth. In his time the Akbari maund (30 dim to the ser as explained below) 
waa used as a special maund in this trade ; 150 dim therefore made 5 sera, and hence there 
was a formal allowance in favour of buyers of 2 dim plus the weight of the bag. It is safe to 
sasume that the coins were new when placed in the bag by the buyers, to whose commercial 
aatuteness Pelsaert renders due homage, and that they were packed so as to minimise friction 
while in use ; whether anything else was put surreptitiously into the bag is matter for conjec- 
ture. Itseems to me to be best to take the mew coin as the basis for calculation, and to allow 
for the fact tliat in any particular transaction the precise figure probably depended on the 
interesta of the party who chose the coins. 

Taking the dim as 323°5 gr., the Mogul official maunds were as follows :— 

No.of dimin Calculated wt. Commercial Date of 














one ser of maund, equivalent, introduction, 
lb, gr. Ib. 
JahAngiri bee 36 66° 33840 66 1620, 
Shahjahdni .. £0 73° 0600 74 1634, or a little earlier, 
Do. - 2 36° 6800 37 =: 1635-6 ; Gujarat only. 





4 Edward Thomas, The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi. London, 1871 (quoted Below aa 
Thoma). | 
5 Jahdngtr's India, tr. W. H. Moreland and P, Geyl, Qambridge, 1925, p.16 quoted below ag Peleaer:), 





The commercial equivalents in ‘this table are taken from numerous forcign business 
records, particauely those of the Dutch who were very punctilious in putting such matters on. 
paper. It will be noted that merchants usually took the nearest whole number, neglecting 
fractions ; but occasionally they used simple fractions, as when the Gujarit Shihjahani was 
taken as 36 2/3 Ib. (English Factories, xi, 110). 

T have not found in the chronicles any formal record to the effect that Akbar prescribed 
the unit which bears his name, The Afn-i Abbari (ii, 60) says merely ; * ‘from the 
of the present reign it (the ser) was28ddm,andtoday itis20." This passage will ‘be dissuasedl 
in @ later section ; it is quoted here merely as showing that the 30-dém ser was introduced in 
the course of Akbar’s reign. The inference that it was officially prescribed is practically 
certain, but the fact is not formally proved. The corresponding maund ‘was in general use 
over a wide area when Dutch and English merchants first came to India ; and it survived as, 

Special aatcnd used f0e certain commodities after ib hind been superseded in general use by 
the Jahingiri. The most noteworthy survival was in the Bayina market, where indigo 
continued to be sold by the Akbari maund until late in the seventeenth century. 


In the year 1619 JahAngir waa told’ by a Hindu ascetic that according to the scriptures 
fhe sor onghs to weigh.en aime I do not know the ascetic’s authority for this statement, but 
Jah accepted it, and the Jahingiri maund dates from 1620 os a general institution, 
though possibly it had been introduced somewhat earlier for particular purposes. 

The introduction of the ShAhjahini maund has not been traced in the chronicles, but it 
was in use in Agra in 1634 .(Dagh Register, 22nd October), and later commercial records show 
that its introduction was effective throughout the empire, except in the markets of Gujarat. 
At the time of its introduction Gujarit was employing a ser of 18 dém, giving a maund 
of just over 33 Ib.; but Shihjahin ordered the local ser to be raised to 20 dim. This was 
done in Ahmadibéd about the end of 1634, and in Surat in February, 1636, so that, to quote 
William Methwold, “now the maen of this place [Surat] is just the halfe of a maen Jehann 
{Shahjahin], which consisteth of 40 seares, and every seare 40 pice weight.” (English 
Factories, vy, 156.) 

Kaye ek Sonne’ pty Gatinihe cases ot oie Coleres eee Of SE which down Saat habe 

3 : corresponding ser was reckoned in dim might suggest that it 
was prescribed by Akbar ; but it fa more probable that-the unis was mooh olier, and that the 
ser was found to weigh just about 18 dém when that coin became current in the course of the 
sixteenth century. As will be shown in alatersection, the range of this unit was extensive, 
reaching as far north as the neighbourhood of the Jomna. This maund is familiar in com- 
mercial records from the time of William Finch, who, however, took it as 324 Ib. (Lefiers 
Received, i, 34.) Finch noted that a smaller maund of 27 lb. was also known in Surat, but its 
use afore ah etree this eamaller maund brings us definitely away from the region 

cial prescription, and is discussed in the next section, 

A word of cnaiilicsuny ba edt’ on the risk of using any of these official maunds to 
interpret figures of a date earlier than that of their known introduction. The caution may 
seem superfluous, but I have seen a promising bit of research-work ruined by interpret- 
ing eighteenth-century figures in terms of the British standard maund, and it ia well that 
students should always bear euch risks in mind. 




















(To be continued.) 





o Memoirs of Jahdngir, tr. A. Rogers, ed. H. Beveridge, London, 1909-1914; ii, 108 ; also the Persian 
text, ed. 8. Abmad, Aligarh, | 564. 
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PRAY ASCITTA, OR HINDU IDEAS ON THE EXPIATION OF SIN. 
By BIREN BONNERJEA, D.Lrrr. (Pants). 
(Continued from p. 154,) | 

Expiation by means of mortification was till comparatively recent times largely prac- 
tised. ‘The principal forms were self-inflicted tortures by imserting an iron hook through 
the fleshy part of the back, and swinging on poles during the Carak-piijd ; keeping one or 
both arms raised above the head or in a horizontal position for a certain stipulated period, 
which might, in extreme cases, extend over a few months; not uttering a word under any 
circumstances whatsoever, and so on. And the life of a modern Hindu widow is one long 
period of priyascitia, for who can doubt that the widowhood in her present life is the result 
of the crimes committed during a former existence on earth ? 

The Viguu Purdpa says of the Ganges that the sacred stream sanoctifies all beings ; and 
those who even at a distance of a hundred yojana (leagues) exclaim “ Gangi, Ganga” atone 
for the sins committed during three previous lives. That the Ganges is still the very best 
river to bathe in there can be no doubt. Thousands of Hindu pilgrims go every year to 
Benares for no other purpose but to bathe in the river there," and even at the present day 
all Hindu burning grounds are situated on the banks of the river Ganges, or, if that be im- 
possible owing to its distance, beside a flowing stream, So neceszary is this condition that 
“ Ta fantome d'un mort laissé sans sépulture lourmente les vivants jusqu'au jour of une corneille 
iratna au Gange sea ossements. Alors il entra dans la béatitude céleste.""7 Moreaver mourn- 
ers must bathe themselves in the Ganges after the body has been burned in order to purify 
themselves from the infection of death.?* And for ceremonial bathing it is essential that 
the whole of the body and the head must be submerged under the water. Hence every time 
a bath is taken in the river the bather must duck down three times at least, and each time he 
mutters.a short prayer. Finally it is by no means an uncommon sight to see pious Brihmanas 
standing breast deep in water and reciting prayers. The idea in this ceremonial bathing 
ia that as the stream water flowa over the head, it must carry away bodily as well 
spiritual impurities, : 

The polling of the hair combined with ceremonial bathing is another well known Hindu 
priyascitta, Monier Williams writes In this connection: “It should also be noted that 
and are held very efficacious in purifying soul and body from pollution. Persons who have 
committed great crimes or are troubled by uneasy consciences, travel hundreds of miles to 
Prayaga (Allahabad), Mathuri (Muttra), or other holy places for the sole purpose of sub- 
mitting themselves to the tonsorial akill af the professional barbers who frequent such locali- 
ties. There they may be released from every sin by first being relieved of every hair and then 
plunging into the sacred stream. Forthwith they emerge new creatures, with all the accumu- 
lated guilt of a long life effaced.”25 On the other hand, however, the shaving of the head 
and the cutting of the nails of mourners on the tenth day after a person’s death is a purifi- 
catory rite performed because of the dangerous influence of death and the ghost to which 
they for a time had been exposed ® ; and it is hard to say if such ahaving is simply a trick 
to escape the pursuing ghost as Frazer thinks.* 

2 Of, M., ‘in Bensres sur Zeit der Wasserfeste,” Globus, Lxxx (1901), pp. 197-142, 
43 R. Hertz, “ Représentations collectives de la mort,” L' Année Sociologique, x (1005-1906), p. 117,note!. 
24 I have tried to demonstrate claewhore (The Power of Magic in Bengal, p. 81) that a bath in iteolf is 








o bath is for the latter purpose, | | | | 
85 (Sir) Monice Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India (London, 1883), p. $75. P, Finner ('' Geri- 
ssonie funebri fra gli Indiani,” Strenna delle missioni della Compagna di Gea por [anno 1022 [Bupplemento 


al N. 24, 16 Dicembre 1921), p. 71) writes: * [i barbiere s'accosta pot oy morte « gli rade completamente il 
capo « ne lava il corps.” 


26 Cf. H. Oldenberg, Die Religion dea Veda (Berlin, 1894), pp. 426 f, 
a? Cf, (Sir) J. G. Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, p. 285. 
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slashes 00 nckeka iaky ilaees wala considered to ietbaeeas This nidke fadacee 
SF tasce clacne of pligrtatigs ace Tiaskek Allahabad and Muttra. Besides these three, there 
are numerous other places, a list of which would take too much space, To give only a few 
examples, Puri,*4 Gaya, Brindivan, Baidyandth, Dvaraka, Ramesvaram, Tanjore, Trichi- 
nopoly, Kafijiveram, Tinnevelly, Cuttack, Kaligh&t, and so on, are all places where much 
virtue may be acquired by simply setting foot. 

Last but not least, the pavicagavya as a means of purification is second to none in Hindu 
eyea. Much has been said about the sanctity of cows in Hindistin, and cowdung has many 
uses, the chief of which is its supposed purificatory character. The paficagarya is a collective 
name for the five products of the cow, viz., urine, dung, clarified butter, milk and curds. In 
an Sree eevee book Bae cow is Casa 66 St eee Pe On neers eee 
worlds. It is said that cows alone make sacrificial oblations possible by produc : 
cows take away all sins. The productions of a cow are always propitious. Drops of 
water falling from the horns of a cow are productive of religious merit, and have the power 
to expiate all sins of those who bathe in or rab themselves with the drops.29 Guilt, it is said, 
may be destroyed by rubbing the back of a cow ; and giving a cow to eat procures exaltation 
in heaven.3! In the urine of the cow dwells the Ganges ; prosperity dwells in the dust rising 
from their couches, good fortune exista in cowdung, and virtue in saluting cows. Therefore, 
it is advised that every man should salute cows as often as possible,22 

Besides prdyascitias for special sins committed knowingly or unknowingly, there are 
periodical priyadcitias. One of these is performed once a year at the time when a Brahmans 
changes his sacred thread and dons a new one in order to expiate all the accumulated sins 
committed during the past year. Another is known as the Ry pancamf (' seers’ fifth "), 
which is essentially a woman's festival. Worship is offered on this day for sins committed 
unwittingly by reason of impurity. In this the seven edieai aa Vets te 
Kasyapa, Atri, Bharadvaja, Visvamitra, Gautama, Jamadagni and Vasistha are worshipped 











__-7**Jamadagni 
ce ‘ 
Pe 4 
: \ 
*Vasisths ‘+Gautama 
*Rad yape 
‘*Visvimitra | 
\ ! 

4 i 
Nie micnesrwhen frei pu <-+-=-- ~-* Atri 
Bharadvija 


“The ceremonies are performed at noon. A woman must offer s mantra (magic spell) 
to the dighita plant (Achyranthes aspera), clean her teeth with a twig one hundred and eight 
[ie., 9X 3% 3X 4) times, and bathe, if possible in a stream, dipping one hundred and 
eight times, otherwise at homo, pouring one hundred and eight pots full of water over herself. 
The previous anointing is to be with sesamum oil, dried myrobalan dust, and earth, and she 
— eee EES SS 


18 Speaking of the car of Jaggernaut, I had gaid (L'Bthmologie du Bengale, p. 87 ; A Dictionary of Super. 
eee steolooy (ansion, 1928], p. 187) that Hindus were Soenserly eroded cask Whe wines ct on 
ear, believing to goto heaven. Since then I have found out my mistake. Some authorities ha called 
this ctatement ‘ ‘i calumny.” 8ee Chambers’ Enoyclopadia, vi, 273. by 

2% Institutes of Vishnu, (te. by J. Jolly (SBE, vii, Oxford, 1880)), xxiii, 58. 

2° Institutes of Vishnu, xxiii, 69. a! Institutes of Vishnu, xxiii, 60. 

41 Institutes of Vishnu, xxiii, 61, Compare The Sacred Books of the East, vii, pp. 106 f, 


must drink paficagavya. Afterwards she should assemble with other women, and worship 
the seven seers as follows : 

“ Lucky symbols are drawn in colour on a board, on which is placed a copper ve 
filled with clean water and wrapped in a new oloth. The wight small keape of cee ase Gate 
(for the seven and Arundhati) and on each heap is put a supdri nut [areca nut] or a pavitra, 
- ie,, a ring made of darbha grass (Eragrostis cynosuroides). Coins, perfumes, flowers and 
rice are put in the pot, and all these are worshipped with mantras, Afterwards the officiating 
priest reosives presents and his fee, and gives his bleasing. 

“On this day nothing grown from bullocks’ labour must be eaten, An onion must be 
bitten into and then thrown into a stream.’"4 

This festival is held on the fifth Suklapakes (light half) of the month of Bhédra!* (August- 
September). According to some authorities this ceremony of expiation should be performed 
every year, whereas others are of opinion that if it be performed for seven consecutive years, 
enough virtue will be gained to last till one’s death, 

These expiatory ceremonies are for all sins: mahdpdiaka (mortal sins) as well as upa- 
plaka (venial sins). To the former belong killing a Brihmana, drinking wine, having carnal 
knowledge of a guru’s wife, theft, and association with a person who has committed any one 
or all of these sins, To the latter, for which forgiveness is asked twice daily, belong untruth. 
fulness, cheating, refusing to give alms to the deserving, eating garlic, onions and so on, or 
doing such things as are unworthy of a Brihmana, After performing these préyadcitias the 
pajicagavya ia tasted, or rather in modern times the peficimria or nectar consisting of 
milk, curds, clarified butter, honey and sugar, The pajiciimpia is a modern substitute for the 
paiicagavya, in which the objectionable ingredients, urine and dung, are left out. For smaller 
sins it is equally effective, the paficagavya being reserved for the greater sina, 

We see, then, that sin may be expiated by various means, all of which have a more or less 
magical character; and sin itself is of a magical nature, It may be cleansed by bathing : 
as the flowing runs over the body and carries away the dirt and dust, so is the heart purified 
of all pollution, The cow being sacred lends some of her sanctity to those using the pro- 
ducts, for who can doubt that things which have been in contact with the cow must retain 
some of the sanctity of the cow! Rebirth, too, is resorted too when al! else fails, and the 
method employed for being reborn is symbolical. And lastly, we are told, that in order to 
expiate a certain sin itis of the utmost importance that the sin be revealed to all and sundry? 
because each time 4 sinner tells his sins to another, his sins become less and leas ; the hearer, 
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ao to say, nes & partner to it, and finally the sin becomes so dissolved that it 
disappears - In short, magic enters largely in all modern priyadcitias, and trues 





repentance has very little, if anything, to do with the expiation of sins. We may, therefore, 
be justified in saying that the Hindu prdyadcitla is nothing but a magical rite, widespread 
but little understood. 





$3 M. M. Underhill, The Hindu Religious Year [The Religious Life of India ; Ox. Un. Pr., 1921 } pp. 73 5; 


ef. pp. 7] f. 
24 Thid., p. 146. 
35 “ Un peccato—si dice—non viene perdonaio ac non quando ¢ gitinio a conoscenza di tutto i! mondo... . 


(Cosi il peceatore rivela il suo peccato a tutti quelli que incontra, sotto segreto perché la notisia #i propaghi pik 
presto" [Gille-Tostore, 5.J., “ Le superstizioni indiane sotto il loro aspetto utilitario,” Strenna delle mise 
sioni della Compagnia di Geni per [anno 1922, p. 39). Prosumably Fathor Gille-Tostore's paper refers only 
to Southern Indie, where Hindus are much mixed with the aboriginal Dravidians. 
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ATHABHAGTYE. 
By & VENEATASUBBIAH. 


Tats word occurs in the Rummindei pillar inscription of Adoka (Ep. Indica, V, 4; 

Hultesch's The Inscriptions of Adoka, p. 164) in lines 4-5 which read as— 

hida Bhagavam jdte ti Lummini-game whalike bate 

atha-bhagiye ca | | 
It is said in these lines that the village Lumbini was made (by the king) uwhalika and atha- 
bhagiya because the Lord (Buddha) was born there. 

Of these two words, the meaning of ubalika is undisputed ; it is the equivalent of Skt. 
wdbalika and means ‘tax-free.’ It also corresponds, as pointed out by Fleet (JRAS., 1908, 
p. 477), to Kannada umbali, ummali, umbalige, Tamil umbalikkai, and Telugu wnbala, umbali, 
wmbalike, all which mean ‘ tax-free land or village.’ | 

About the meaning of atha-bhagiye, on the other hand, there has been much dispute. 
(1) It was looked upon as equivalent to Skt. artha-bhdgya by Barth (Journal des Savants, 
1877, p. 73, n. 2), Biihler (Ep. Ind., V, 5) and Neumann (ZDMG., 68, 721 ff.) and explained as 
‘partaking of riches," the ‘ riches’ being the hundred thousand gold pieces which, according 
to the Divydeaddna (p. 390) Aéoka spent at Lumbinivana. (2) Fleet regarded the word as 
equivalent to Skt. agabAdgya and explained it (JRAS., 1908, p. 473 ff.) aa ‘ entitled to an 
eighth share,’ the eighth share being that referred to by Manu 7, 130 as leviable on grains. 
(3) In the opinion of Thomas (JRAS., 1914, p. 391 ff.), the word represents Skt. erdhabhdgya 
and means ‘ paying half (of the usual amount to the royal treasury)’; while (4) in the opinion 
of Hultasch (op. cit., p. 165) athabhdgiye=Skt. ariabhdgika and means ‘ paying only an eighth 
share of the produce.’ According to Hultzsch, ‘ bureaucracy triumphed against charity ' 
kate (‘ the village Lumbini is made tax-free '), and imposes upon the village the obligation of 
paying an eighth share of the produce to the royal treasury. 

These explanations do not seem to me to be satisfactory. (1) It is foreign to the style 
in which inscriptions are written to employ vague terms like ‘partaking of riches." As a 
rule, the inscriptions state clearly the exact amount of m oney ated as a gift. Again, the 
gifts of money recorded in Indian inscriptions are made not indiscriminate to all men, but 
to priests only, that is, to Brihmanas, Jaina or LitgAyat gurus or Buddhist bhikyus. The 
gift of 100,000 gold-pieces, therefore, stated in the Divyivaddna as made by Aéoka in the 
Lumbinivana must have been made to the Buddhist bhikrws of some monastery established 
near by ; it can in no way be regarded as made to the freemen of the Lumbini village, and it 
would be incorrect to describe them as ‘ partakers of riches.’ (2) Fleet’s explanation too is 
unsatisfactory ; for the eighth share of grains that he refers to is a tax payable to the king, 
and since the village is made uwhalika, the freemen thereof will receive not only this tax but 
other taxes as well payable to the king, and the addition of the words athabhdgiye ca is, in the 
circumstances, meaningless and unnecessary. (3) Similarly , it is ahown by the word ca 
after athabhdgiye in the inscription that this word refers to the grant of something in addition 
to the freeing of taxea ; and hence the explanations of Thomas and Hultasch, according to 
which athabhagiye restricts the scope of the gift conveyed by the words Lummini-gime ubalike 























kafe are clearly untenable. 
I propose therefore to make an attempt here to find out a more satisfactory explanation 
of that word. | 


As has already been indicated above, the king’s making the Lumbini Village tax-free 
means the grant by him of that village, that is, of the revenues derived from that village, 
payable to the king's treasury, to the freemen thereof, Such granta of tax-free villages are 
recorded in innumerable inscriptions of later times : and it is instru ve in this connection to 
compare the wording of some of them with that of the Rummindei inscription, I shall 
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RO aay a ary purpose roproduune here the rolevaink words of some es the insoriptions 
published in the pigraphia Carnatica. 

. 1, Inseription at Homma (LV, p. 10 ff.), dated 8th July 1380, recording the grant of a 
sarvamdnya (i.c,, tax-free) village by Pallas: governor of Hadinidu to Bhitandi-hiruva : 
G dévera sthinika Bhitindi-hdrwvam....lige hiranya-dhard-pirvakam nid’ Candrdrka. 
liram baram sarvamdnyae dgi, i.c., ‘as fas: free gift to Bhéitandi-h&ruva trustee for the 
fimage of that] god, with pouring of water and gold, to endure as long as the moon, 
san and stares.’ 

2. Karakala-midahalli inscription (IV, p. 60 f.\, dated in 1497 a.p.. recording the 
grant by Canna -nafijarija Odeyar of Caomatetr to Narasimhabhatta of a village: a 
grémavenw nimage sa-hiranyédaka-dina-dhéripirvakawigi sarvamdnyavigi bkottu, ie., 
‘having given that village to you tax- fine with pouring of water and gift of gold." 

3. Harihara inseription (XI, p. 13 ff.), dated 20th January 1562, recomling a donation 
hy Margasahiya-nivaka to the Haribara temple: Ganganarisi enba gridmavann sarva- 
mdinys-jiridddidrava madi samerpisi, ie., ‘having granted the village Ganganarasi after 
making it tax-free.’ 

4. Puttanapura inscription (IV, p. 14 ff.), dated apparently on ¢th December 1546, 
recording the grant of a village by ie malimaidalésvara (name defaced) to a Linghlyata 
guru of Ummatturu: grémada simeyannu nimage srvamdnyawigi botieeu, i.e., “ we have 
given to you tax-free the village [limited by the afore. smentioned] boundaries. 

5. Citaldrug inscription (XJ, p. 4 #f.), dated Ist August 1428, recording o grant 
made by Ballappa-dandaniyaka wud Singeya-dandandyaka : Bennedoweyanu. .. .astabhé- 
ga tdjasaein yc: -nidhi-nike pa-siddha-sidhya-jalapdsing-sahitardgi . . . saroamlinyavigi, Le, 

‘the village Bennedone free of taxes and with asabhéga-téjasenimya, widhi, nibiépe, 
siddha, stdhya, jala, and prtgina.’ 

6. Bélfir grantof Hariharan IT of Vijayanagara (V, p. 211 ff.), datedin 1385 «.p,, record- 
Ing the gift of a village to some Brihmanas : penet Ghatjadaha! iti acne hist -sobhd iam 
dhrucam | Sarvajiia-éri-Harihara-mohirija-purithyayd | nidhi-nikespa-salile-piigind- 
pimi-stidhyabam | seddhaketaayutam cdetabhoga-sodimyadi-sankularn | tgrahdran inam sarca- 
meinem (f-candra-tirakain | 

7, Houlikere grant of Hariharall of Vijayanagara (V, p. 520 ff.), dated on 4th Decem- 
ber 1375, reconling the gift of a village to some Brihmanas : Jambirann sth a nb 
wigi midi... .d-colua-sime-volag-u!la nidhi-nikatpa-jala-pdwina-siddha-aidhya-astabhige 
ihjasovdinya-samasta-bali-sahita: nigi sarvamdnyanigi kottu, ie., ‘having ulated: Fiisiiters 
as tax-free village after renaming it Honnaldpura, with widhi, wiképea, jala, péslina, 
siddha, aidhya, astabhiga-t4jassdmya and the revenues from all taxes within its 
four boundaries," 

8. Sddahalli grant of Devariya of Vijayanagara (LX, p. 106 £f.), dated 22nd November 
1425, recording the gift of three villages ton Brihmana named Ke=ava :... .adéf #u-mano- 
heram | hiranyodala-dhariptam earvamdnydgrehdrakem || d-candra-tire-bhogirtham akhilo- 
pithi-diritam | nidht-nikepapisina-jala-setharitantaram || cates. -simodara-gatair astabhogair 
clamkrtam | dgiminim asegindm bhogindm api bhéjanam | athinam heriwamdndndm taldba- 
hactra-seinpaddin | 


9. Mudiyanir grant of Bukkariya of Vijayanagara (X, p. 135 f.), dated in 1344 a.p,, 
recording the grant of a village te Sémana-Nicana the Telugu poet : Penamégani-vikhyd- 
tam sarva-sasyopasobhitam | Bukhariyapurdkhyita-pratindmnd ca sobhitam || nidhi-nikse pan 
samyubtam jala-picitna-canyutam | abeigy-igimi-sahitam siddha-sidhya-samanvitam || asa 
dhogam idan sarvandinyam d-candra-térakam | ....dattavrdn mudd || 

WW. N&gasunmlra grant (XH, p. 63 ff.), dated apparently on 18th oe t 1361, re- 
cording the gift of a village to Vidyibhisana-diksita by Camneppa Od : | 
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Harihara [ of Vijayanagara: Sigemdvina-halliyanw .. . .sa-hiraypytdaka-dina-dhari-pirva- 

kam midi d-grimada catus-simeyolagaya nidhi-nikytpa-jala-piyina-aketyi-igdmi-siddha- 
stidhya-arabhiga-téjas-sedmya-sahitav-ahania d-grdmevanu sarcamdnyavigi  éhkabhégya- 
da agrahdravannu Lottaru, i.c., ‘with pouring of water and gift of gold, he granted 
Sigemfvina-halli free of taxes and as an agrahiire enjoyable by one [person only], with 
avabhogaéjassvimya, namely, nidhi, nilepa, jala, pisdna, alsini, digimi, siddha and 
stidhya, within the four boundaries of the village.’ 

Ll, Hassan grant of Krgnariya of Vijayanagara (V. p. 4 ff.), dated 25th July 1515, re- 
cording the grant of a village to some Brihmanas:......Aittiné-grdmam wttamam | aar- 
ramdnyam catus-sima-samyutam ca samaniatah || nidhi-nilvepa-pisina-siddha-sidhya- 
jalénvitam | aksiny-Ggdmi-samyukiam gaya-bhogyam ea-bhitruham || vépt-kipatatikats ca 
kacchenapi samanvitam | .... sa-hiranya-payo-dhiri-plircakam datiavén mudd || 

12. Harihar inscription (XI, p. 58 ff.), dated 6th November 1538, recording tho grant 
of a village to the Harihara temple by Acyuta-mallapanna, governor of Acyutariya of 
Vijayanagara : Kundavadabhidham griémam sarva-sasyibhirrddhidam | .... nidhi-niksepa- 

- aamyultam jala-pAsina-samyutom || akyiny-dgdmi-samyuktam siddha-sidhya-samanvitam | 
sarramdnyam amum gramam samasta-bali-samyutam ||... .prdddd deandra-tarakam | 

13. Hassan grant of Sadésivariya of Vijayanagara (V, p. 4 ff.), dated in 1561 a.v., re- 
coring the grant of a village toa Brihmana : Kabballindmakam grémani grhdrdmopasobhi- 
fam | sarvamdnyom calus-simd-samyutam ca samantatah | nidhi-nike pa-pdsina-siddha- 
sidhya-jalénvitam | aketny-digdmi-samyultdam eka-bhogyam sa-bhiruham | oi pl-bipa-talabais 
ca kacchiramais ca samyutam | ... .sa-hiranya-payo-dhdrd-pirvakam datiavan mudd |) 

14. Singapura inseription (V, p. 18 ff.), dated 10th January 1381, recording the grant 
of a village by Harihara IL of Vijayanagara to ten Brihmanas : wpagrdma Magehalli aahe 
Singipurasya catus-simevalagulla _nidhi-niketpa-jala-taru-pasiina-siddha-sddhyagalemba 
ayfabhéga-tijassvdmyavannu suka suvarndddya davaaiddya eaha., . eorvamdnya-ogralira- 
wigi, Le., ‘the village Sitigipura with its hamlet Magehalli as tax-free agrahdra, together 
with sunta, revenue paid in money and in kind (grain), and aglabhoga-tipassvd mya consisting 
of mui, nikgepa, gala, taru, piaina, siddha and éidhya within its four boundaries.’ 

15. Citaldrug inscription (XI, p. 2), dated 18th May 1355, recording the grant of a 
village hy the mahdmandalesvara Mallinitha Vodeya to the tomple of Siddhanitha : Cikkr- 
puravanu jirnéddhdram madi d-purada calus-simey-olagaya okgini-igtmi-nidhi-nikaipa- 
jala-pavina-siddha-sddhya-siddhiya-hodake-hadike-kinike-kaddaya-bilti-kotana-aliv-anydya- 
sunka-halfidere-tappu-tavudi-plirvdya-apiredyav-olagdda adobhiga-tEassvdmyarann sarva- 
mdnyavigi, i.c., * the village Cikkapura aa tax-free village, after renovating it, together 
with agabhoga-téjassvdimya including akstni, dgiémi [and other taxes named)... .apirodye 
within ite four boundaries.’ 

16, HebbAle grant of Narasimhandyaka and some others (V, p. 552 f.), dated in 1665 
A-D., recording the gift of « village to twelve Brihmanas : f-Dévarahalliyemba grdmavanuy 
-s++ d-grimakke saluva catus-simey-olagdda gadde-beddalu-téfa-tudike-aye-accukattu-hida- 
rambha-nirdrambhagal emba ayabhégangalannu nidhi-nikeépa-jala-pastina-akityi-digdmi- 
siddha-sidhy-aigal emba axtatéjassvimyagalannu sakala suvarndddya davastiddya hoge-kigike. 
muntdda ciluvina-kipikegal sahd nivé dqumédi anubhavisikondu....eukhadalli. .. .iralul- 
lavaru.....endu..,.kotta sarvamdnydgrahérada tdmrasisana, ic, ‘ the copper grant in 
Witness that we have granted to you as tax-free agrahdra the village Dévarahalli. Within 
(ila, tudike, age, aceu-kalfu, kiddrambha and nirdrambha, and the eight (¢jassvdmyas com- 

prising nidhi, nikepa, jala, paxina, siddha, sddhya, akstpi and dgdmi; you will cause 
‘0 be paid to you all revenues of money and grain and also from hogekénike and other 
minor taxea and live in happiness,’ | 

(T'o be continwed.) 
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WAS THE KAUPALIYA ARTHA-SASTRA IN PROSE OR IN VERSE 
By Paoresson PRAN NATH, D.Sc, (Lowp.), PxD, 

KAUTALYA states at the end of his introductory chapter that in the text “ There are on 
the whole 15 books, 150 chapters, 180 sections and 6000 Sokas." Dr. Shamasastry men- 
tions that “‘In chap. vii-of his Dasalunvira-corita, Dandin has also stated that the extent 
of the Dandaniti abridged by Vishnugupta is 6000 fokas.”* As Moka generally means ‘ verse " 
and the present text is in prose, Pandit Ganapati Sastrin thinks that “ by Moka, 32 letters 


cepting this interpretation, it may be stated that the present text shows a peculiar type of 
harmony which does not seem to be accidental. The text is full of parts of anustubA verse 
and of sentences which, by a slight alteration, assume the form of stanzas. The following 
examples of sentences which either (a) begin with a line, or lines, of anusiubh verse, or (6) 
can be converted into the anugfwbh metre by removing or adding a word or two, will make 
my meaning more clear. . 
(a) Sentences which begin with a line or lines of anustubh verse :— 
1. Anvikgali tray wirid Be) 1G. 


2. Patra dharmopadhé éuddhan p 16.. 
3. Sarva-pravrajitiséca svam p. 18. 
4.” Tatra ye'nuprasamscyuh Pp. | 
Yathasvaganindm dhenus p. 
Tigitam anyathd vritih p- 
P 


Alyaktam tulya-éilabhia 


4 

5. 

6, 

7, Amiditya-sampadopeto 
3. 

9. Dvitiye snina-bhojanam 
10 


- T'ttiye tirya-ghogena 


PSSRSSSR8x 


P 

P 

P 
11, Astame rtvigdedrya Pp 
12. Mryate matta-kokilah Pp 
13. Catur-dandantard rathyd P 
l4. Citurvarnya-samdjive Pp 
15. Yo bhriydtma-ptddbhydim . .£[p 
16. Aksa-édlim andyulto Pp: 
17. Trayom4ih tapantyasya Dp: 
18. Atma-balinukiilyena p. 
19. Kodéa-grha-vidhadnena Pp 
20. Arpayet kica-karmanah | Pp 
21. Bharid vi hirayan ndnyah p 
22. Andhas calita édstro vd p 
23. Adéstra-caksur andho yat p 
#4, Sannidhdtr-eamdhartros Pp 
25. Sannidhdid kyldvastham Pp 
26. EBhinna-kiljandhayor bhinna =p 
27, 
28 


SE888eeceesens 


Kdla} sitogua-vargdtma ; 
Desah sreydn ityeke- 


i Dr. R. Shamasastey, Kautilya's Arthaddeira, English translation, 1929 odn., p. 6. 

4 [bid., p. viii. | 

1 Sboka tha dvitrigdad akpardnd, verin. samuddya eko grantha in pinyote. (The Arthaédatra of 
Keufalya, Trivandrum, 1924, vol. I, p. 25.) | 
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1, Saptame mantrom 


{ SerTEMaen, 1901 





adhydsila. 
Gidha-puruginica prepayet, 


Asiame tivipdodrya, 
Hi 


a. 
alpenipi prayatnena 


bhavanti tesimpyanye, 
aaiga 


yadyad utpadyate tattad 


bhaksayati... 
Sisone blsanam ili .. 


8, 
9. 
10. 


mantri-parampard 
maniram bhinalti (yasmdt) 


Bhandikidhikarant-picchas 
étitram cellamadollanam 
Prajiid-séstra-cakeur-h raja 


Moantrindmapi hi mantrino 


p. 2% 


p. 69. 


p. 70. 
p. 113, 
p. 144, 


p. 80, 


It is also interesting to notice that in many places the text of the Artha-déstra is so sensi- 
tive that by a slight change it turns into 4 verse, ¢.g., by omitting the words iti, epikhwitih, 


eto., or by adding or altering a few letters. 


A change in the const: eek] 





1 will sometimes 


have the samo effect. The following specific examples will give a better idea of what 


M meant, 
l. 


4, 


Anvikealt trayi vdrid 
Kau. 8. P. 6, 


, Trayt vartd danda-nitis 


Ibid., p. 6. 
Varta danda-nitiscets 


Thid., p.6. 





dandanilisea éidpatt. 2. 
opamp gai 


‘Thid., p. 27. 
Varta ca se daditics 
Ibid., p. 27. 
Ekaiva danda-nitistu 
vidyety Audanasdh sthitah. 
Tasydm hi sarva-vidydndm 
drambAdh 


dapia-ntiyim noyinayau, 7, 
Ibid., p. 27. 

Dravya-prakrti-Atno'ps 
Ibid., p. 67, 
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ecesveweenwes eebesase’ Snasetys(t): fs 
éthina-sthairyam avipnoti Sthdne sthairyam aviipnoté 
Ibid., p. 250. Thid., p. 68. 
10, 7 as visdbhyide mddya- Cakorasya virajyete 
. Mryate matia-boki- nayane viga-daréandl, 
‘Tabs ‘CakorasyaksigSbvira- Sueyakiam mddyati krauiico 
jyete. mryats matia-bokilah. 12. 
Thid., pp. 40-41, Ibid., p. 92. 

ll. Viga-digdhena niipurena Visa-digdhena Sauviram 
Vairantyam mekhalé-masind mekhald-manind nrpam, 
Sauviram Jdlitham Nipurena ca Voiripyam 
Gdaréend..ess Jdrigyam darpayena ca. 53, 

Ibid., p. 41, Thid., p. 100, 


Thus it is clear that the interpretation of the term #loka as meaning any 32 letters does 
not appear to be satisfactory, Fragments of anugjubh given above show that the present 
text is based on books which were in verse, KAmandaki, while abridging the Artha-édsira 
of Canakya does not follow the order of the present text, He has, moreover, left out some 
of the most important portions of the text and gives nothing about them. For instance, the 
Adhyaksapracira, Dharma-sthtya, Kanlaka-éodhana, Awpanigadika, ete., covering nearly 
218 pages of the present text, are overlooked by him as if he did not know them. There 
is a chapter entitled Kanfaka-éodhana in the Nili-séra of KAmandaki, but it has nothing in 
common with the Kanjaka-sodhana of the present Artha-édsira, It is possible that he may 
have taken liberties with the original text while abridging his master’s book, Against thie 
suggestion it may be said that Kimandaki often versifies the sentences occurring in the 
Artha-édstra and in many places follows them very minutely, The best solution of the 
problem seems to be to assume that the original text was in verse and that the order of the 
sections was also slightly different, The compiler of the existing text was very eager to 
end each chapter with a verse, These verses may have belonged to an original text and 
have been quoted at the end of each section with a view to paying due respect to Acirya 
Kautalya. If this explanation be accepted many riddles may easily be solved. For in- 
stance, the verse Sarra-disirinyanukramya prayogam upalabhya ca, Kautilyena narendrirthe 
édsonasya vidhih Eriah,” which means ‘ Having followed all sciences and having fully ob- 
served the forms of writing in vogue, theese rules of writing royal writs have been laid down 
by Kautilya in the interest of kings,’ may belong to the colophon of the original text, As 
the 28th prakarana of the Artha-4istra is full of verses together with explanations thereof, 
it is probable that the verses represent an earlier text, while the explanation in prose belongs 
to a much later date. Those who believe that the present text in ita present form was com- 
piled by the minister Kautalya himself will find it difficult to explain what induced him to 
mention his name at the end of 28th section. The ordinary procedure was for the author to 
mention his name and the work done, together with other details if so desired, at the end 
of each chapter, or part or volume. There is mo such order in the Artha-déstra. Further- 
more, at the end of the present text there are two verses in the colophon which have been 
translated by Dr, Shamasastry in the following manner -— 

“This Sdéstra has been made by him who from intolerance (of misrule) quickly 
rescued the scriptures and the science of weapons and the earth which had passed to the 

Nanda king. 
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aries on the Sastras, Vishnu Gupta himself has made (this) Sdtra and commentary,’ 

The question naturally arises, where are the s@fras and the commentaries on them ? 
The present text is not in the form of sifras and commentaries, _ If the last verse is an inter- 
polation, what guarantee is there that the verses mentioning the name Kautilya, and fol- 
lowing no particular order or procedure, are not themselves interpolations ? The Canakya- 
siitrdné appended to the second edition of the Mysore text might have had a commentary 
which is now lost. | 

On the one hand, the author of these stifras follows a portion of the Artha-édstra, and 
the first seven siiiras disclose the same order of sections as was followed by Kiimandaki ; 
on the other hand he seems to be quite independent, as if he had no régard for the present 
text and had no acquaintance even with the Niti-sdra of Kamandaki, Taking all these points 
into consideration, it appears that the verses containing the author's name have no practical 
value in fixing the date of the text, as Dr. Shamasastry thought. The learned doctor's 
further argument, based upon the state of society depicted in the Artha-distra, leading him 
to the conclusion that it is pre-Buddhist, beoomes inconclusive in view of the fact that there 
is little to show the exact conditions prevailing in the pre-Buddhist period, Similarly, his 
reliance on Dandin is not conclusive, inasmuch as there is no means of ascertaining whether 
the tradition handed down to Dandin about the authorship of the work was based on fact, 

From what has been said above it would seem most probable that the original text was 
in verse, and not in prose, 





NOTES ON HOBSON-JOBSON. 
Br Pror. §. H. HODIVALA, M.A. 
(Continued from page 149.) 

Ellora.—The earliest reference to these Caves in Hobson-Johson is from Thévenot 
(1665). But there seems to be a fairly clear allusion to them in Mas‘fdi. 

{c. 916] “ Nous avons décrit les temples de |'Inde consacrés aux idoles qui ont la forme’ 
du 6adrah [sans doubte le pradjdpati), o'est-A-dire du germe qui parut dans ]'Inde & lorigine 
des temps ; le grand temple nommé Aladra [Ellora 1) ot les Indiens se rendent en pélérinage 
des régions les plus éloignées, Oe temple a une ville entire A titre de la fondation Picuse, 
et il est entouré de mille cellules ot vivent les dévots qui se consacrent 4 I’adoration particu- 
liére de cette idole,”—Prairies d'or, ed. et tr. Barbier de Meynard, IV, 95. ‘The translator 
suggests that this must be Ellora; and there is a good deal to be said for this identification, 
ag !)9! may be easily read ag !y5¥! ‘ Aldera* the symbols for ddl and iwiv, being eo very 
much alike as to he often confounded by copyista. . 

The cave temples are also mentioned by Firishta in his account of the Deocan expedition 
of 1306 and the capture of Dewal Devi, the daughter of Raja Karan of Anhilwid : 

“ While halting for two days to refresh his army among the mountains, some of his 
[Alaf Khin’s) troops to the number of 300 went without leave to ace the caves of Ellora, in the 
neighbourhood of Dewgur [i.e., Deogiri now Daulatibid), from which city his camp was not 
far distant.” Briggs’ Ferishta, I, 369; Lucknow Lith., I, 117. This is but a casual mention. 


But there is a lengthy description of these monuments in the Tazkiratu'l-mulitk—a History of. 


the ‘ Adilsh&his of Bijipur written in AH. 1020 (0, 1611 A.C.).—Rieu, Catalogue of Persian 
Manuscripts in the British Musewm, 1, 316; Rehatsek, Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in 
the Mull4 Piriz Library, Bombay, p. 75. | 

Another Musalman historian also speaks of them, but the passage ia scarcely worth 
quoting as it is practically identical with the one quoted by Sir Henry Yale from the Ma'dgir: 
+ Aiaeagte See Khwifi Khin, Muntathabw'l-lubib, in Elliot and Dowson, History 'of India, 





4 Shamasastry’s English translation, 1920, ed., p. 463. 
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Fedea Fuddeoa.—Vule’s earliest raterus i is to Nunez (1554), 
Referring to the Kingdom of Gujarit, Barbosa writes : 
[e. 1516,] “There is as well another kind of reckoning in which they carry on their deal- 


ings, Which they call fedeo and it is nought but a name being the value of eighteen reis, or 
fourteen or twelve, according to place, for it is more in some places and less in others,”’— 
Tha Book of Duarle Barbosa, Trans. Dames, I, 156. 

The author of the Minit-i-Sikandari, a history of the Independent Sultfns of Gujardt 
written about 161] A.C,, speaks of phadiyis having been current in the province in 1457 A.C. 

“Tt is said that fighting went on for five days [in the neighbourhood of Kombhalmer 
between Sultan Qutbu'd-din Ahmad Shih and Rana Kumbha of Chitor], and that a cup of 
water was sold for five phadijia, equivalent in that neighbourhood to twelve Munidi 
lankahs " (Sir E. C. Bayley’s trans., p. 151). 

This word also occurs in two old Parsi sale-deeds, dated A.H. 923 (1517 A.C.) and AH. 
952 (1545 A.C.), which have been published in my Studies in Parsi History, pp. 157—167, 

Firinghee.—(The earliest English example given by Yule is of 1614.) 

(1609.] “And his reason was, for that at his beeinge with the Greate Turke at courte. 
there came a Frangay, as he tearmed him (which I take to bee an Italian) whoe desired 
license to come into the Red Sea with one shipp to trade.""—Journal of John Jourdain, Hak, 
Soc. Series, ed. [Sir] W. Foster, pp. 89-90. 

Ganza.—[1583-01.] “Their current money in these parts [Pegu] is a kind of brasse 
which they call Gansa, wherewith you may buy golde, silver, rubies, muske, and all other 
things."—Ralph Fitch in Early Travels in India, ed, Foster, p. 35. 

Ghee. —Yule’s earliest: illustration is from Blochmann’s translation of the Afn-i- Akbari. 
but a reference to the Bibliotheca Indica text, which was edited by himself, shows that the 
word ghi does not occur in that work, and that the expression used by Abdl-Fagl is ravahan-i- 
tard (335 9) ), ‘ Yellow oil.’—Loc. cit., p. 138, |. 3 from foot, 

Gingerly —The eurliest example given of the use of this name for a part of the east coast 
of India (between the Godévari delté and Orissa) is of 1690-81. 

[1654.) “Greenhill, being about to send his brother [Joseph] and son-in-law [John 
Gurney] to Gingarlee insisted, in spite of Fuddle’s protests, on dispatching Nynapa with 
them,”’—English Factories in India (1651-4), p. 263. 

(1669-79.] “This coast called Gingalee is certainly the most pleasant and commo- 
dlious sea coast that India affordeth. . , + It beginneth at Point or Cape Goodawaree, 
the entrance or south side of the bay Corango . ; ; and, ;{ « extendeth itselfe soe farre 
as to the Great Pagod Jno Gernact."—Bowrey, The Countries round the Bay of Bengal, ed, 
by Sir R. C. Temple, pp. 120-21, 

Gold Mohur Flower.—The derivation of this word is uncertain, but Yule’s suggestion 
that it signifies ‘ peacock-flower ’ receives some support from the following sentence in BAbur's 
Memoirs. In his description of the Peacock, which, he says, is called mor by the Hindéstanis, 
he writes : 

“The flowers on its back are much the smaller; below the back aa far as the tail-tips 
are [larger] flowers painted in the same colours.”—A. S. Beveridge, The Bébur-ndma in 
English, If, 403. 

Here the word used for * flowers’ in a Turki text is the Persian gul, and ia used. as 
Mrs, Beveridge says, for what we call ‘eyes.’ In the Persian version made by the Khin.i. 
khinfin *Abdu'r-rahim in the reign of Akbar, the same phrase is used, and the clause 
runs thus : 


eo OSG gd UU pais nay wer whl cas 5! came lglg y pie 3) 9% 5! uty us tly 
(Bombay Lithograph. A.H. 1308, p. 194, |. 11.) In a word, the ‘eyes’ on the Peacdok's 
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tail are called out hy the Peuleas. and as the flower ners Voniaes «imilar to these * eyes,” 
it may have been called gul-i-mor. 

Another possible explanation is > AS gul-i-milir, ‘ flower of the sun,’ as the tree is in 
its glory and blossoms in summer, when the sun is at the height of his power, 

Goojurs.— William Hawkins is perhaps the earlicet English traveller who mentions 
these people, 

|1610.) “* Passing a mile hence [scil. Bayina| on a faire cawsecy, you come to the King’s 
house, sometimes faire, now ruinate, where a few poore Googers remaine in the ruines.”"— 
Sir W. Foster, Early Travels in India, p. 152. See also pid. pp. 156, 157, 

Gosain Gossyne—[1608-11.] “Acabarpore [Akbarpir in Fyribfd District, Oude] 
12 cfoss], formerly a great city, still famous for the antiquities of Indian gobi or saints.” 
William Finch in Farly Travels in India, ed, Foster, p. 155. 

Grass-cloth—The learned authors say that these fabrics “ were made of Rhea or some 
kindred species, but we have not been able to determine this." Dr. Watt has examined the 
matter and he is of opinion that this ‘ herba " was the coma of the hairs or floss from the seeds 
of madér or Calotropis gigantea, and not the Rhea fibre. “‘ Rhea could never have been found 
as a wild plant in Orissa, and the allusion [in Cesare Federici] to the * bole’ or frnit from 
which the fibre was obtained precludes rhea from consideration altogether."" The vernacular 
name yerne, which occurs in Fitch, he thinks, “ is clearly a form of the word that denotes 
Calolropis throughout Orissa and the Karnatak to this day.”"—Commercial Products of India, 
pp. 207-08: 

Gunpy.— Mr. Crooke points out that the word does not occur in the original text of the 
Ain, but thore can be no doubt that it had come into general use about that time as it is 
found in Firishta’s History, which was completed about 1411 A.C, 

(ec. 1611.] “It happened that some of Ram Dew’s subjects who had brought salt for 
sale from the Concan had left their bags close to the fort walls and fled on the approach of the 
enemy." —Briggs' Ferishta, 1,306. Here the word for ‘bags’ is giinf (335), Lucknow 
Lith., 1,95,1.15. The same word is again employed, ibid., 1, 96.1. 9 (Briggs, ibid., I, 300), 

1619.) “ To-morrow they will send a case of Alicante to the Governor, and some qunny 
for the factory.”—Euglish Factories in India, ed. Foster (1618-1621), p. 99. See also thid., 
p. 161, “stronge guniee or course canvas,” 

Haddy.—[1612.] “ Of these there are many; and Aaddies, which are pentioners from 
the paye of one horse to ten, there are an infinite number. The paie of each horse is worth 
betweene 40 and 43 ropeas per-monneth.”—The Journal of John Jourdain, ed. [Sir] W, Foster, 
p. 240. 

Halaleore.—{c, 1500.) “ Sweepers are called in Hindustan Haldlbhir, His Majesty 
(sd, Akbar) brought this name en vogue.'"—Afn-i-Akbart, trans. Blochmann, I, 139, The 
words in the origmal are 94)! o,f Up Udy, 64 252 (Text, 1, 144, 1. 1 from foot). 

[c. 1595.) ‘* Whoever found a powerful friend among the nobles and people at Court, 
secured hia wishes, and whoever could not obtain a similar introduction had ta give large 
bribes . . .) to ali ihe subordinates of the Shaikh, even to the fanishes, door keepers, 
grooms and sweepers.""—Badéoni in Elliot and Dowson, H. of J., V, 521. 

Here the word for * sweepers ‘ in the text is Aalrili:hor (Text, 11, 205). 

Blechmann says that “it is doubtful whether it was Akhar’s invention” (ibid., note), 
But Abidl.Fazl tloes not state that the Emperor sneented #. He is said only to have brought 
‘t‘imto vogue.’ In this connection, the following sentence from Thévenot, which Yule has 

cunitted from his quotation, is worthy of attention :— 
neater aN who approve this lest: application, say that heretofore the Halalcour were 
called Haramcour, eaters of prohibited mente ; but that a King one day hearing his courtiers 
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jear them, because of their nasty trade, said to them, since these people gain their bread 
better than you, who are lazy lubbards, their name of Haramecour ought to be given to 
you, and to them that of Halalcour.""—Travels info the Levant, Part III (Indies), Eng. trans., 
1687, p. 64. 

Whether Akbar had anything to do with it or not, it is fairly certain that ho example 
of the use of the word in this sense by any writer who lived before his accession is known. 
There can be also little doubt the * King’ of Thévenot’s story is Akbar. 

Peter Mundy gives a third explanation of the name, [1632.] “ They eat all manner of 
carrion, as horses, cattell, doggs, catts that die of themselves, sayeing other men are cruel! 
in takeinge away the lives of the creatures, when as [whereas] they eat none but those whome 
God kills,""—The Travels of Peter Mundy, ed. Sir R. C. Temple, IT, 306. 

Harry.—The earliest use of the name quoted by Yule is of 1706, but we find it 
in Albirini. 

[e. 1030.) “The people called Hddi, Doma (Domba), Chandila and Badhatan (sic) 
are not reckoned amongst any caste or guild. They are occupied with dirty work, like the 
cleansing of the villages and other services: . . , according to general opinion, they 
descend from a Sidra father and a Brdhmani mother as the children of fornication ; therefore 
they are degraded outcasts.’"—Alberdini, India, trans, Sachau, I, 101. 

Hooka.—The following is a much earlier use of the word than any of those quoted 
by Yule :-— 

e [1675.] “ Hoorars : commonly called hubble-bubble.”—T. Bowrey, Countries round the 
Bay of Bengal, ed. Sir R. C. Temple, p. 97. See also ibid., p. 96 and n, 

Hooly.— Mr. Crooke quotes from Hedges’ Diary (1671): but here is an earlier use -— 

[1628.] “It is however reported that a great caravan is to depart from this place after - 
the Hoolee festival." —English Factories in India, ed. Foster (1624-9), p. 246. 

Hoondy.—(The earliest use quoted in Yule is of 1810.) 

[¢. 1600.) “ When H. M. [Akbar] heard of this he gave orders that the Gujarit treasure 
should be gradually conveyed and that more than three JakAs of rupis should be sent from 
Court by way of hundi. In this country the rule is that when one desires to have money 
conveyed without the expense and trouble of transit to distant places, he makes it over to a 
man of means and he thereupon gives a writing. This is conveyed to the desired place, and 
the person there pays the money on seeing the document. The singular thing is that seals 
and witnesses are not required. The writing is called by this name (Mundi), and in conse- 
quence of difference in place and circumstance sometimes it is met at par and sometimes there is 
profit.” Abil-Fazl, Atdarndma, trans. Beveridge, IIT, 1139. 

The elaborate explanation indicates that it was a Hindu institution with which the 
Muhammadan conquerors were not familiar even at the end of the sixteenth century. 

Hurearra.—See quotation dated 1639, s.v. Doai (supra, p. 149). 

Indigo.—Sir George Birdwood's identification of ‘ Belondri with ‘ Valabhi. is admit- 
tedly conjectural and uncertain. ‘ Baladi’ Ginger is often mentioned by old Enropean writers 
(Dames, The Book of Duarte Barbosa, I, 92 n. : Hobson-Jobaon, 266, a0. ' Country"), anil 
it ia possible that the same epithet may have been applied to the ‘home-grown ‘ variety of 
indigo also. But éalendar and balandarin tb and gz) are given in the dictionaries 
of Richardson and Steingass as short forms of balendtar »5 941) and balandtartn, oy) ail, 
for ‘higher’ and ‘highest.’ The ‘ best Belondri’ may thus signify the best of the first (or 
second) class. 

Janeada.—Yule’s earliest quotation is from Correa (1543), but these people are mention- 
ed in Barbosa also and they are called ‘ Janguada' in the Spanish version and ‘ Sanguada ’ 
in Ramuszio. 
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(1516.] ‘ When these Nayres accept service with the King or with any other person 
by whom they are to be paid they bind themselves to die for him, and this rule is kept by 
most of them ; some do not fulfil it, but it is a general obligation. Thus if in any way their 
Lord is killed, and they are present, they do all they can even unto death ; and if they are 
not at that place, even if they come from their homes they go in search of the slayer or of the 
King who sent him forth to slay, and how many soever may be their enemies yet every one of 
them does his utmost until they kill him, . . . If any is in dread he takes one or two of 
these Nayres, or as many as are daring, to maintain ; to these he gives a certain small fee to 
protect him and for love of them, none dares todo him any hurt, for they and all their . 
kindred will take vengeance for any injury done to such an one."—7'h¢ Book of Duarte 
Barbosa, trans, Dames, II, 48. 

This passage shows that the Jancadas were closely related to the Amoucos. See Hobson- 
Jobson, sv. A muck, The former were men‘ bound by a vow,’ the latter were those Janca- 
das who in fulfilment of that vow, “ did all they could even unto death,” when the necessity 
arose, who slew and gave “ themselves to slay " for their lord. 

Jangar.—(The earliest English use of the word quoted by Yule is of 1756.) 

[1621.] “‘ This coast [is] not yet freed of all the Danes, from whome an English woman 
[which] came out in their fleet, a maid about 24, upon a ginga[tha] came to Pollecat, ancl 
was after a little stay there honnfestly] married to the preacher of the fort."—English 
Factories in India, ed. Foster (1618-1621), p. 266, 

(1632.] ‘ That Sill in the night was to come ashore upon 4 gingada.”—Ibid. (1630-33), 
p. 262. . 

Jumdud.—The ‘Jamdar Khana’ (recte, jdmddr-kiina) ( -'& »loels ) of the passage 
quoted from Forbes, Oriental Memoirs has nothing whatever to do with this word ( 7,44 ), 
jamdhar, which is derived, as Yule says, from Sansk. yomadhdra. .J@mddr-Liana is a Persian 
word from jdm (¢'®), ‘cup,’ or jéma, ° garment,’ * robe." 

Junk.—[1503-8.] “There is also another kind of large ship which is called Giunchi 
and each of these is of the tonnage of one thousand butts, on which they carry some little 
vessels to a city called Melacha and from thence they go with these little vessels for small 
spices to a place which you shall know when the proper time comes."”—The Travels of L. di 
Varthema, trans. Badger, p. 211. See also pp. 239 and 258, where the word occurs in the 
singular form, giunco. : 

Juribasso —aA little earlier than Saris (1013) or Cocks (1615), Jourdain usea this word 
in the passage quoted below. | 

(1610.] “Sir Henry Middleton haveinge in the meantime fitted the shipps and made 
his Commission to mee 4 . + appointed for my assistance Georg Cockayne, Nicholas 
Bangham and a Spaniard as juribasse and our pilot for the countrye,"'"—Journal of John 
Jourdain, ed. Foster, pp. 243-44. 

Kapal.—This Malay word for ‘ any square-rigged vessel ' occurs very early in European 
writers and is found in Varthema. In the chapter on the ‘ manner of navigating in Calicut," 
he says that flat-bottomed boats are called “Sambuchi’ and that “ others which are made 
like ours, that is, in the bottom, are called Capel." —Travels of L. di Varthema, ed. Badger, 
p. 154. According to the Bombay Gazettear (Thana), XIII, Pt. 2, 470, the word is still in 
use on that coast. 





(To be continued.) 
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ORDEAL BY BALANCE. 
The following extract, being Appendix G of the 
Archeological Report for Travancore, 1990, is worth 


reproducing for a wider public than that of the — 


‘Travancore State. 
RK. C. Temrce. 


“Some 19 years ago, ot Calicut, there took place | 


*Dhata" or the weighing ordeal. Jt wasin connec- 
tion with a ewit then pending before the Sub-Court 
at Calicut, in which one of the questions to be 


determined waa whether a Namptltiri Brihman, | 


who was 4 party to that suit, had lost his caste for 
breach of some caste rules. I do not well remember 
now the grounds of accusation, but I heard the 
parties agreed with the coneurrence of the Sub- 
Court, that, should the Nampttiri Brahman under- 
go the weighir inal, and wodened iy eababiabwie 
shia innocence before the Vydikis, or priests, according 
as to the caste status of the accused Namipitiri 
Brihman might be decided in his favour. I pur- 
posely came down to Calicut from a distant place 
to be present at the ordeal. I have a vivid recolleo- 
tion of the very imposing ceremony I witnessed on 
that occasion. It took place in the temple of Siva 
in Tali at Calicut, in the midst of a vast concourse 
of people, Bribmans and Sudras and the presence 
of the late Zamorin Mahirija Bahidur of Calicut, 
whose presence, it was said, wae necessary to vali- 
date the procedure of the assembly of the Brilhimans. 
The king or his accredited minister, it is said, should 
witness the ceremony. Accordingly the Zamorin 
officiated aa the king. There was a large eset 
of the mogt respectable Vydiki Nampitiris, Nam 
potiripads and many learned Brihmans from all 
parts of South Malabar. A big weighing agence 
made of copper, was hung to a thick woode 
placed on two strong wooden pillars planted in the 
inner courtyard of the temple. Before the actual 
weighing ceremony, thero were a3 usual [in) all 
-eremonies conducted by the sacerdotal order, 
variowt preliminary ceremonies performed. Some 
Brihman priests of high order sat for making 
‘homens " in the sacrificial fires kindled around the 
acile, geome ent to perform ‘pijds," and some to 
recite ‘mantras’ and Vedic hymns. The weighing 
apparatus waa decorated with garlands and wreaths 
of flower and sandal paste, and formally sanctified 
by ‘mantras.’ The temple music was going on all 
the time, and occasionally the batinds, or temple 
gunk, were fired. As usual at all Brahman cere- 
monies, a muerte, or auspicious hour, had been 
fixed beforehand for the actual performance of the 
weighing ceremony. About some half an hour be- 
fore the appointed hour, a quantity of clay taken 














from the bed of the temple tank waa brought and 
put into one of the scales, and the accused Nam- 
pitiri was made to ait in the other scale in order to 
adjust the weight beforehand. Many people 
oxamined the adjustment and said that it was 
exact, the clay and the Brahman weighing exactly 
the same weight. I believe I myself was one who 
examined and testified to this fact, The accused 
Brihman then left the scene to reappear for the 
ordeal. When the wretched man reappeared. all 
who saw him were moved to pity. The 24 hours’ 
fasting which he had to undergo previously to 
purify him for the ordeal, ond the great mental 
anxiety, made him look a very miserable creature 
indeed. Add to this the fact that he had just then 
plunged in the tank and was coming directly from 
the tank without wiping off the water from his body 
and with his wet clothes on, as he wae directed to 
do. Tt will be observed that not only waa his body, 

but his wealth, hia reputation, his caste, in fact 
everything he cared for in this world, were, aa it 
were, to be put in the balances; and if he failed in 
the ordeal, his life was of course not worth living. 
You can imagine, gentlemen, under such cireum- 
stances, what should have been the great mental 
perturbation of the poor old Brihman as he ap- 
proached the scales slowly, trembling with fear, and 
with tears running down his cheeka. As he ap- 
proached the scales, ho was made to prostrate 
before the weighing scales and repeat o stanza 
which waa, I think, to the following effeet : ‘'O 
Dhata, or weighing scale, thou art the great judge 
of guilt or innocence. O mother Dhata, if I om 


| innooant, let the scale in which I sit, go up ; if guilty, 


let it go down.” With these words he got into the 


> seales. Great waa the anxiety of the onlookers to 


know the result, which waa however soon pronounced 
by the Brahman priests (who officiated as judgea 
of the ordeal) to be in favour of the poor Brahman. 


| As soon ag the Hrihman got into the sale, the 


surging crowd around the weighing machine be- 
came so uncontrollable and ao disorderly, and there 
wag eo much confusion and uproar that many 
officials, including myself, were unable to see exactly 
how the scales stood; but the judges loudly and 
vehemently declared in favour of the poor accused, 
and we were all much pleased, A rich banquet 


followed this ceremony, at which the Nampitiri’a 


innocence was formally declared by the Vydilda, 
and be wae allowed forthe first time, ofier a 
long period of guspension from caste, I believe 
nearly 30 or 4) years, all the privileges of a 
Brahman.” 
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Hietonwan Facrs ron THe ARASIAN MUSICAL 
- Ixrovexce, by Hexey Grorce Fararen (Studica 
in the Music of the Middle Ages). Wm. Reeves, 
London, 1930: pp. xii--376. 
Arabian mica! influence on 
musical influence of Arabian culture on Europe 
ia wn subject requiring an unusyally wide amount 
of Arabic scholarship with a deep technical know- 
lodge of the history, theory, and artof music. These 
qualifications are combined in Dr. Farmer in an 
«eminent degree. His brillinnt contributions on this 
subject are attracting the attention of students and 
musiciana in both hemispheres. Hia conclusions 
become the more firmly established. the more they 
are questioned anil controverted, just as the evidence 
of a witness in a court of law ia best established 
when it stands the test of ocross-exmmination, 
Arshian culture in this connection is the culture 
which was disseminated through the medium of the 
Arabic language when that language held the 
supreme position in the world of culture from the 
eighth to the eleventh centuries of the Christian ern, 
and waa still exerting some influence for at least 
three centuries longer. Ita motive foren wha 
supphed by Iskunic organization, but Jews and 
Christians collaborated in the task, and many 
races and many cultures (notably Persian and 
Byzantine) made valuable contributions to its 
growth ond dove ont. It was ten years ago 
that Dr. Farmer searched out the closs to that 
eulture in the realm of music, examining the ter- 
minology and history of musical instruments, 
Discant, Organvum, Laws of Consonance, Solfeggic, 
Instrumental Tablature, Mensurnl Musie, ond 
Notation. He diseovered the identity of the term 
“hooket " with the Arabic “ Joi," and his clue 
for Memsurel Music i= to be followed up in a special 
book. Some of his conclusions were nceepted, and 
others wore called in question by critica of authority, 
Among the latter is the well-known writer on music, 
Mise Kathleen Schlesinger, who haa subjected many 
of De. Farmer's statemonts to detailed criticism. 
There have been replies apd counter-replies, and 
the present book “ Historical Facts for the Arabian 
Musical Inflvence reviews the whole controversy 
in detail, point by point, from Dr. Farmer's point 
of view. 
Unfortunstely Miss BSehlesinger is no Arnhiet, 
Dr. Farmer is able to dispose satiafnotorily of many 
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his critic, In his historical perspective he hie 
undoubtedly made out a case for the Arnbian in- 
fluence. He hes oxamined the musical literature of 
Europe and compared it in detail with that of the 
Arabs. Hig discussions, in periodical literature, of 
specific Arab nrhsical instruments have strengthened 
his ease. His promised translations and further 
pursuit of cluea should go still further to clear 
up doubtful and debatable points. His researches 
are of immense value for the study of Arabic 
civilization and the civilization of medieval Europe. 
They dissipate the one-sided views which hove 
hitherto beld the field. 


A. Youscr Aci, 


Rewations oF Gotcoxpa t* Trae Eauny Ssvews- 
TeextTH Cexrony. Edited by W. H. Moreland. 
C.8.L, C.LE. 8] » 5} in.; pp. i+-109, with 2 maps, 
Hakluyt Society, 2nd Series, No. LXVI. London, 
1931. 


Of tha three accounts of the kingdom of Goloonea 


| published in this volume, one was written by an 


of the arguments advanced against him os far as. 


they depend on Arabic sourees, He also promises to 
oe a complete tranalation of the Arahic treatise 
on minsic by the famous writer Al-Farabi, who died 
m 650, as well as a critical edition of the text and 
trandiation of an Artbhic manuscript, the Ma'rifui 
al Noghomdt, which bears on the nARUP HS Re 
Wethink that Dr. Farmer's t te tate i 
of all the criticiams levelled against him, enables the 
impartial investigator to judge between him and 





English merchant, and the other two by Dutch 
merchants who served on the Coromandel Coast. 
The fist is the Relations of William Mothwold. 
based upon the knowledge acquired as “ Principal! 
of the Coast of Choromandell™ during ea Sean 
1618-22, which appeared in the 1626 edition of 





| Purchas his Pilgrimage, but does not appear to have 


been ever separately im English ‘The 


| second, written: foe the : hiwiallan of the Director 


of the Dutch Co. in Holland in 1615 or 1616, by 
Antony Schorer, an employé of that company nt 
Masulipatam from about 1108 to L614, ia now print. 
ed for the first time. The third was compiled in 
the latter part of 1614, probably, as Mr. Moreland 
shows, by Pieter Giolist van Ravestyn, who gorved 
in the Dutch factory at Negnpatam from 1608 to 
1614, and waa printed in a Ditch collection of voy. 
agea published in 1644-45. Thesp practically con. 
teamporanecus narratives, which corroborate ench 
other in essential points, are of considerable value 
as giving a graphic picture of the conditions of the 
people and the methods of government in the king. 
dom of Golconda at a time when the Qutb Shiili 
dynasty was approaching ite ond. As Mr. More- 
land points out, with the two Dutch accounts 
before him, an unprejudiced reader can bo satiafied 
of the casential trustworthiness of Methwold's 

The editing of this volume has been performed in 
a manner that might well serve as 4 model, The 
Introduction containa just such historionl, geogra. 
phical and biographical information as is required 
for & proper appreciation of the texts; whilo the 
noter are Bes pmren conicias and to the point, 


C. B, A, W. 0. 
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VOTES ON INDIAN MAUNDS. 
Br W. H. MORELAND, C.8.L, O.LE. 

(Continued from p. 164.) 

III. The Southern Maund. 

In the year 1554 Antonio Nunez, Accountant of the Treasury at Goa, prepared an official 
manual ? detailing the currencies, weights and measures used in all the Asiatic seaports where 
the Portuguese then possessed settlements. This document is the primary authority for the 
Indian ses-board at this period ; but unfortunately it omits the ports of Sind, Gujarfit and 
Golconda, where no Portuguese settlements were then in existence. I have found no early | 
data for Sind ; for Gujarat we have the early English data quoted at the end of the last 
section ; and for Golconda the precise statements of Antonio Schorer,? a Dutch factor who 
served for six years at Masulipatam. With this supplementary information, we can frame a 
complete account of the commercial units in use from Did round the coast to Masulipatam. 

In Nunez, the Malabar Coast, from Bhatkal to Quilon, is distinguished from the rest 
of the sea-board by the fact that the word maund was not used on it. The current term was 
the Arabic firsala ; since 20 fdraala ordinarily went to the bahdr, it is practically equivalent to 
the maund, but its use in this region, the main seat of the Arab spice-trade, points to the pre- 
dominant influence of the Arab merchants before the arrival of the Portuguese. The weights 
of the fdrsala recorded by Nunez are as follows :— 

Port, 1b. 
Bhatkal .. »» 21'2 and 24'2 ; 
Onor a ow ZE'Ds 

Cananor .. «» on°6: 

Calicut .. —» 22'S; 

Cochin .. ee 1BS; 

and 

Quilon  .. 18°3. 

Cochin snd Quilon were ‘primarily perper-porte, while the other places named were used 
largely for transhipment of cloves, mace and nutmegs : the small unit recorded at the former 
may be a special unit for pepper, but I have found no other information regarding it. 

Bhatkal is peculiar in having two commervial units. The farsala of 21 Portugu 
pounds, or arratels, is given as used for copper, Fe Cimnieraeny Coe A SRE the larger unit 
(24 arratels) is given only for pulse, and nothing is said as to the unit for other commoditi 
The most probable view is that Bhatkal. was the point where two units met, the smaller fareala 
of the spice ports, and the larger maund of the Konkan coast. In any case it will be seen 
that the firsola of the transhipment ports was from 21 to 23 lb., while that of the pepper-porta 
was 18} Ib. 




















Dii a oo oO 9. Nunez. 

Surat ene »» 27°0 and $2°5 (33) Finch (Zeters Received, i, 34). 

Bassein e. os 20'S Nunez. 

Chaul C3" ».» 20'S ‘ 

Dabhol ss os 25°32 ” 

Goa oe -. 242 + 

Negapatam .. . 23'2 + 

Tegnapatam .. -. 25 (nearly) Schorer. 

7 Livro dos da Ymdia, ¢ asnt Modidas ¢ Mohedas, printed by the Academin Real das Sciontins do 

Lisboa, in Su edt reg tots or ndia Portuguesa, Lisbon, 1 8; cited below as Nunes. A Freoch 
seg wil be foun in. Ferrand's Lea Poids, Meeures ct Monnaies des Mera du Sud, in Journal Asiatique, 


 § Translated and discussed in Relations of Golconda, Hakluyt Society, 1931; cited below aa Schorer. 
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Pot oe tb. Authority. 
Pulicat Cr ono Nunez : Schorer has 24-2, 
Nizimpatam .. »» 27°2 Schorer, 


Masulipatam .. ., 26 (just over) “! 

The southern maund, asI shall call it, thus ranged from 23 to 27 Tb. : and, as with the 
fireala, there was only a single unit at each port, except in the case of Surat, in the extreme 
South of Gujarat, where the Gujarit maund of 33 Tb. was used alongside of the southern 
maund. Surat was thus the mecting-place of two different maunds, in the same way as 
Bhatkal was the meeting-place of the maund and the firsala, . 

These data make it easy to interpret the other literature of the period. As examples, it 
will suffice to take Barbosa, Garcia da Orta, and Linschoten. 

Barbosa’ gives (ii, 232) the ‘new’ and “ old’ Portuguese ‘cales, and equivalents for the 
bahdr and fdrsala used in ‘India.’ In the old scale the arratel or pound contained 14 ounces ; 
it was already obsolescent, the pound of 16 ounces having come into general use. ‘The quin- 
tal contained 128 arratels. The ‘Indian’ bakdr contained 20 firsala : the farsala contained 
22 arratel 64 oz. (néw weight), or 22°6 Ib. This is clearly the fdreala of Cananor and Calicut, 
given above ; and we know that Barbosa spent much of his service on this part of the coast. 
Here as always, Barbosa uses the name ‘India’ in a very Narrow sense to denote only the 
Weat Coast, south of Bhatkal (ride the notes on i, 163, 188), 

Barbosa gives also (i, 157) the weights of the kingdom of GujarAt and Cambaya, and 
here the editor was misled. He started from the fact (i, 252) that in ‘India’ a bahdr was 
equivalent to 4 old quintals; and he applied this equation to Barbosa's statement that in 
Gujarit the candy “ weighs 4 quintals more or less, according to the place, as in some cases 
they are greater.” In other words, he assumed that the bahdr of ‘India’ was the same as 
the bahar or candy of Gujarit, which lay far outside Barbosn’s India ; and he deduced a 
maund of 22°4lb., which he noticed was low. The true reading is that the candy of Gujarat 
contained 4 quintals, which must be taken us ‘new,’ because the ‘now’ quintal was the 
ordinary one ; and this gives a Gujarit maund ranging round 26 Ib. with local variations, 

In the same note, the editor assumed that Garcia da Orta, in 1563, was using ‘old’ 
arratels, when he™ put the Cambay maund at 26 arratels. There is no reason, however, to 
assume that the @rratels in question were anything except the ‘ new’ arralels, which by this 
time held the field ; and the figure 26, taken as a round number, agrees with all the other 
information of the period. "The same writer (p. 453) gives the Dif maund as 27 arratels, 
which, taken as a round number, agrees with the official figure given above. The only other 
équation which I can find in this book is the statement (p. 236) that somowhere in the Deocan, 
#.¢., inland, 6 maunds were equal to 5 Portuguese arrobas, or quarters of 32 arratels, making 
the maund 26% arratels, or just under 27 Ib. This is one of several indications that the 
southern maund was used inland as well as on the coast. 

Linschoten! must be taken as a good authority for Goa, where he lived for several years 
before 1590, holding a responsible position in the household af the Archbishop. He is habi- 
tually careful to specify the scale he uses, weight of Portugal, weight of China, and so on, 
He tells us (¢. 35) that in Goa the ordinary Portuguese seale was usual; “but they have 
also another weight called Maund, which is 12 pounds, with which they weigh butter, honey, 
sugar, and various things sold by weight. They have also o weight used for pepper and 
other spices called bahdr, equivalent to 3} quintals, Portuguese weight.” 











1018-21 ; cited below aa 
pty Garcia da Orta, Collsguies on the Simples and Drugs of India. Tr. Bir C. Markham. London, 
; Pp. d42, 


| ie Teg, 0% oS Js H, wan Linachoten to the East Indies. Ed. A. C, Burnell and P, A. Tislo, Hakluyt 


® ‘The Book of Duarte Barbosa. Esl, M. Longworth Dames, Hakluyt Society, 
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Here the special unit for the spice-trade works out at 22°6 Ib., which is the farsala we have 
already met a little further down the coast. The maund of 12 pounds (presumably Holland, 
or nearly 13 lb.) used for provisions, etc., does not appear, 30 far as I can find, in earlier records ; 
we may guess it to be a retail maund, for the articles mentioned did not form part of Goa’s 
principal export trade. 

I have referred above to indications that the maund of about 25 lb. prevailed inland as 
wellas on the coast, A few of these may be noted here. In the hinterland of Dabhol the maund 
was 24 to 25 Ib. (English Factories, i, 289); and at Hubli it was about 27 lb., or possibly some- 
what less (idem, xi, 344). In Useful Tables (i, 80 ff.), the following commercial maunds are 
recorded as current early in the nineteenth century: Bangalore, 25 |b.; Belgaum, 26} lb.; Bellary, 
25} lb.; Coimbatore, 24 lb. ; Poona, 274 Ib. ; Hyderibdd, 239 Ib. ; Madura, 25 1b. ; Seringapatam, 
24} Ib. ; and Trichinopoly, 25 lb. It may therefore be taken as established that this southern 
maund was generally, though not necessarily exclusively, employed throughout India 
south of the Tapti. There is no suggestion that it was ever prescribed by authority, nor 
do we know of any authority which could have prescribed it over the whole region ; and the 
facts suggest that a unit of about 25 lb., with local variations, had come into general use, 
because it waa in some way or otherconvenientfor packing and transport. Wheeled traffic 
Was rare in this region in early times, and the unit is too small to make a load, or half-load, for 
any pack-animal ; but it is conceivable that we have here a survival of the porter’s load, that 
is to say, that a porter carried about 50 Ib. (with small local variations) in two. equal pack- 
ages, slung banghy-fashion from his shoulders, On this guess the candy would represent 
the load of a gang of 10 porters, each carrying two packages of about 25 Ib. 

(To be continued.) 





SCRAPS OF TIBETO-BURMAN FOLKLORE, 
By tae wate Sm RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 
(Continued from page 157.) 

“ Prayer-walls (p. 178) are very common in Tibet [Afondang], They consist of a thick 
stone or sun-dried brick wall of varying length, sometimes a few yards long and sometimes 
stretching for a quarter of a mile or more. They are frequently placed in the middle of the 
high-road, so that travellers may acquire merit merely by passing them in the prescribed 
way. In some cases prayer-wheels are set in the walls, and in nearly all cases the sides are 
ornamented with sacred inscriptions, or with bas-relief sculptures representing various 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. As it is considered an act of great merit to erect such a 
prayer-wall, they are to be seen in the neighbourhood of nearly every village.” 

“On the Rong Valley... . (p. 206), alongside the roadway, were a number of prayer- 
walls, In these were placed a large number of prayer-wheels..... These particular 
prayer-walls were of interest to me, because they contained inscriptions—invocations, 
which were not in Sanskrit as is usual (even Om mani padme Aung is Sanskrit), but in Tibetan, 
and wert, moreover, written phonetically, and not according to the classical spelling.” 

IV. SUPERSTITIONS. 
1. General. 

There was (p. 334) a great deal of excitement in Lhasa, during the early part of my 
stay there, over a fire which broke out in the Potala. By a curious coincidence, I had been 
asking about fires in Lhasa only a short time before the conflagration, and though the Potala 
was a mile away and I was known to be in Sonam's apartments the whole time, some people 
wondered if my dark influence did not have something to do with the accident.” 

2. Boys in Processions, 

[On March 13th, 1923, was the procession of the festival in honour of the Blessed Maitreya, 

the Coming Buddha.) “Small boys (pp. 319-320) played a very important part in the 
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procession. .... According to ancient Indian cosmology the stature and span of life of 
mankind are not changeless, but undergo cycles of decrease and increase. At the zenith 
of human glory man is a giant, and the average duration of life is 80,000 years, but gradually 
degeneration sets in. Stature and life-span decrease until all human beings are dwarfs and 
live only for ten years. After this comes a cycle of increase, when man goes back to his 
original size and duration of life, but just at present, according to the Hindus and Bud- 
dhists, man is on the down-grade. Every century man’s life and size steadily, even though 
imperceptibly, decrease. The average life is already less than 100 years and the average 
stature leas than six feet, and this degeneration will continue for many centuries to come. 
But when the nadir is reached, Maitreya, the compassionate Saviour, will arise. The boys in 
the procession, therefore, represent what all human beings will look like in the era of the 
future Buddha," 


3. Head-room. 

“In nearly all cases (pp. 122-123) the ground floor of the house is used only for stables 
and warehouses, with occasionally a room set aside as servants’ quarters, the residential 
part being on the first or second floor, Most frequently, I was told, the head of the family 
had the highest room, as it was considered injurious to his dignity to have any one stand- 
ing or sleeping above him.” 

“ Another interesting relic (p. 125) at the Lha-Kang champo is a conch shell, the whorls 
of which turn from left to right. Lamas alone may blow it, and they do so only on receiving 
seven ounces of silver. One acquires great merit by blowing or inducing a lama to blow 
this shell,” ) 

5. Merit in possessing books. 

“ Most of the peasant pilgrims (p. 320) who come to Lhasa like to buy a few religious 
books. To be possessed of holy writings is to acquire merit. It is quite unnecessary that 
they be read, and as they are not to be read, why should they be well printed.” 

6. Books. 

“ Printed books I also secured (pp. 323-324) now in large numbers. The more meéta- 
physical and philosophical books are never kept in stock in the book shops, but the old scholar 
managed to get several printed off for me. The wooden blocks for such books are kept in 
some of the larger monasteries, and when one wants a copy of a book, one must bring one's 
own paper to the monastery, and for a small cost the monastery officials will have the paper 
stamped with the proper blocks.’ 


“ He was a man of great learning (p. 323) from the medieval Tibetan standpoint. His 
learning was exactly like that of the school-men of the Middle Ages. His geography was 
lites which revolve round it, but for him such conerete material things were of little or 
no importance, for he was interested in the subtleties of being and non-being, the nature of 
substance and the inherence of attributes, and on theae points his knowledge and hia views 
were profound.” 

‘I was surprised at the colossal ignorance of the average (p. 325) monk—ignorance 
concerning his own religion. This was the more Surprising considering the examination 
they are supposed to have undergone, Very few of them could give any clear exposition 
of what Buddhiem really teaches, They could only repeat a large number of incantations,” 

8. Snowmen. 

(McGovern devotes two pages (pp. 98-09) to the “‘ Snowman" of Tibet.] “In nearly 
all parts of Tibet one finds traditions of the existence of a primitive race of men—former 
inhabitants of the land, who have been driven out of the plains by the Tibetans and who now 








———————————————— 
dwell only in the passes and on inaccessible mountain crags. My own servants referred to 
them as snowmen. .... As an anthropologist I had been interested in the wild man dis- 
cussion, but I soon found out that the information acquired belonged by right more to the 
folk-lorist than to the serious scientist.” 

V. MEDICINE. 

1. Theory. | 

l theory (p. 313) is based on the ancient Indian system 











“ The groundwork of their medic 


incorporated in medizval Buddhism, but this system has been somewhat modified by ideas 


In Burma also, says F.R.E., III, 29f., medicine, “which is Indian in Origin, is not clear 
of necromancy. The doctor (séthama) is a mere quack with empirical knowledge of leaves, 
barks, flowers, seeds, roots and a few minerals, The ditsayd is a dietest and the beindawsayd 
a druggist, but a doctor seldom combines both practices, and in either case is largely necro- 
mantic, professes to cure the witch-caused disease commonly believed in. The Position of 
the moon and the stars has more to do with the medicine than the drug, and the horoscope 
than the diet. Cases of death or failure to cure are attributed to error in the astrologica ical 
or horoscopic information supplied." 

2. Medicine. 

“ T was destined (p. 314) to receive medical assistance from quite another source. Know- 
ing that I was ill, Tsarong (the,Commander-in-Chief] promised to send me some English 
medicines that he had had especially imported from India, but on arrival they turned out 
to be a dozen boxes of very mouldy Beecham’s Pills and three pounds of Epsom salts.’ 
(Dr. MeGovern explains (p. 315) that Tibetans do not take to European medical treatment. | 

S. Anatomy. 

~ Elaborate anatomical charts (p. 313) are prepared, but in these the heart of a woman 
is supposed to beat in the middle of her chest and that of a man on the left. Red blood 
ciroulates on the right side of the body and yellow bile on the left,” 

, 4. Cures. 

“The dysentery (p. $12) proved even more troublesome. At first I thought of calling in 
some of the lamas from the famous Medical College on the Chakpo Hill opposite the Potala 
{at Lhasa), for I knew that in addition to their chants, they were in the habit of giving certain 
herbs to their patients. .... for simple troubles many of the herbs of the witch-doctors 
of primitive people are quite useful. 

[By the time he reached Lhasa Dr. McGovern was suffering from inflammation of the 
lungs with hemorrhages and dysentery. Rest brought about improvement in his physical 
condition very slowly, and it was proposed to call in some priests.] According to this plan 
some priests were to perform three rites on my behalf. One was the chanting of a famous 
metaphysical Buddhist work called Prajia Paramita Sutra (Sher-chin), or the Discourse on 
tha Transcendental Wisdom. The second was the offering of food and drink to various demons, 
genii and guardian deities to insure their goodwill. Finally, in case these failed, and I should 
grow worse, the monks should perform a ceremony called chi-lu, wherein a crude image of 
myself, wrapped in some of my clothes, should be offered to the gods of death, with the idea 
that the gods would be deceived into taking this image instead of myself,” 

“Two other similar cures are recommended. One was to eat some of the rilbu, or holy 
pills, which are prepared in somewhat different forms all over Tibet. In nearly all cases 
they are round blank balls, about the size of marbles, mado of barley-flour and containing 
the relic of past saints, or even something from the body of living incarnations. Needleas 
to say, the Dalai Lama pills are considered particularly efficacious in curing diseases, and I 
was assured of a supply,” 
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“In Burma," says Shway Yoe, Jha Burman, 418 f., “ even in perfectly evident illnesses, 
such as low fever, two persons in the same house, afflicted in the same degree with the same 
ailments, are treated in different fashion, simply because they were born under the influence 
of different planets, which have a special control over .. . . the respective relations of fire 
and water. The dietists are often particularly absurd in their regulation of the diet from the 
horoscope. Having ascertained the day on which the patient was born, they will forbid 
him to eat the articles of food whose names commence with any of the letters assigned to 
that particular day, most especially if they have the same initial letters as the sick man 
has himself,’ 

VL SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 
1. Position of Women. 

“It was interesting (p. 341) to note the large number of stalls [in the Lhasa market] 
kept by women, for women play a large part not only in the social but also in the economic 
life of the country. Some of the smaller articles were sold at fixed prices, but for the more 
valuable articles there was always interminable bargaining and haggling before anything 
could be sold,” 

Says Shway Yoe, The Burman, 52: “ Married women enjoy a much freer and happier 
position than in any other Eastern country, and in some respects are better off even than 
women in England..... They are much more independent than any European, even in 
the most advanced States..... As a matter of fact, a woman may do precisely as she 
pleases, may marry the youth on whom she has fixed her affections, and may separate herself 
from the husband who has offended her, by going before the village elders and stating her 
case, and if the complaint is just her request is never refused.” 

“ Here in Lhasa (p. 276) in good Occidental fashion, the lady of the house sat down and 
by conversation sought to lessen the tedium of my wait,” 

3. Polyandry. 

“ Returning that evening (p. 42) to Yatung, we found that a Bhutanese chieftainess 

had arrived with three of her husbands—all people of Tibetan stock practise polyandry.” 
4. Curfew. 

“Every night at half-past eight (p. 273) curfew is sounded in Lhasa, but not by means 
of a curfew-bell. Instead, a giant squib is let off at each one of the four cornera of 
the Inner Circle, as a warning that thereafter everyone should stay indoors [for his 


own safety].” 
5. Saluting. 

‘“ As soon as the Governor and his party (p. 221) came in sight, all of us dismounted 
from our ponies and withdrew to the side of the road. Satan® and the elder of our com- 
panions, being supposedly of high rank, contented themselves with removing their hate 
as the procession rode past, but I and the other members of the party were forced to give 
the more formal Tibetan salutation. This consisted of opening the mouth and sticking out 
the tongue... . The fists were also clenched and the thumbs elevated as a sign of surrender, 
while Diogenes* and I were even more humble, and with our open palm pressed our 
right ears forward. The Governor, of course, made no answer to our salute, and in fact two 
of his servants, out of pure devilment, lashed out at us with their whips and gave me a stinging 
blow on the shoulders.” F 








(T'o be continued.) 





§ Nickname of MeGovern's secretary, whoacted na leader of the party in Tibet, Dame 
Traghi-gigen—Felicitous Teacher. See plate facing p. 58. His ro TT 


P- 
* A poor stunted half-witted boy, whom I called Diogenes, Wag to act aa oddman " (p. 69). 
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THE GAYDANR FESTIVAL AND ITS PARALLELS. 
‘(A Bihar Cattle Festival and the Cult of the Mother Goddess.) 
By KALIPADA MITRA, M.A, BULL, Parmorant, D. J. Conttcr, Mowonrn. 

Every year on the day following the dfwdlt, that is to say, the first lunar day of the bright 
fortnight of Kartik (Hindi, Kértit sudi) an interesting festival, known as the gayddnr, is cele. 
brated in the afternoon. On the 18th of Ovtober, 1925, I was invited by the local [Monghyr] 
Goilas to be present at this show. At about 3 p.m. a confused noise of many voices with 
oceasiOnal hilarious ejaculations, an increasingly audible gurgle born of mingled steps, human 
and bovine, treading on the dry leaves in the mango-grove, a low drumming on the tom-tom, 
plaintively monotonous, relieved from ‘time to time by saltant strokes, the hallooing to the 
ows to exhort them to be of more decorous-demeanour in the solemn procession—all this 
threw me into an expectancy hitherto unfelt, 

Then waa there a sally into the improvised arena of cowa gaily stamped with circular 
stains of red and blue on their hides, their horns glistening with oil and red ochre, led by 
new, bright-coloured strings, now lowing, now stamping, now heaving their heads up in the 
air, with their calves frisking about in mingled joy and fear, with the ‘Godlas ‘arrayed in 
their best and beaming with pride for their animals, which they keenly regarded, while the 
confused hubbub kept up the excitement of the sceneé—a truly bucolic spectacle that ‘might 
well delight the heart of a Virgil. 

4 puny pig that had not seen many a moon, adorned with a chaplet of flowers about 
ita neck, was then led in. It was secured by cords attached to its hind feet, and was trom- 


Soon followed a chaos—the cows were set on the poor animal. They skipped and frisked 
about, aiming their pointed horns at the devoted victim, Each successful stroke was greeted 
with many an admiring shout, which forthwith developed into mad yells and frantic huazahs. 
The poor pig, bound asit was with the cord that prevented escape, bravely atruggled for life 
now dodging, now slinking—squeaking vainly for reprieve. Again and again the infuriated 
animals were urged with shouts and physical force to make at the animal. Whistling and 
hooting, halloos and hurrahs, orying and equeaking rose and fell with the hum and jerk of 
the tom-tom notes ; and swung and swayed, swayed and swung the excited multitude. Long 
had ebbed away the water of life from the tiny little thing, and yet and yet again the lifeleas 
mass was thrown before the cattle to be trodden and trampled upon. Verily was this scene 
a terribly cruel affair, and many a time did I wish it were stopped. 

The frantic fray was at an end, the cows were led away, and then followed a sombre 
proceeding. The Chamir tom-tom beater and three or four Godlis improvised a resting 
place and put the dead animal on it north-and-south-wise. They then made a fire with 
cowdung cakes, and threw incense therein. Sitting round the carcase, one of them poured 
country wine into the mouth of the dead animal, uttered some plaintive and dolorous chants 
over it, that sounded like a veritable dirge. They smoked gédnja and passed the chilam 
(pipe-bowl) round. They then made invocations to GoraiyAé Babi and Jethu BAbdé and 
some other cattle guardians, The whole proceeding had the air of a crude but solemn wor- 
ship or funeral service, (The Hindiis place dead bodies north and south at the time of ere- 
mation.) They out off the left ear of the pig and took it singing to the courtyard of my 
cowshed (bathin) and buried it therein. On enquiring of an experienced Goili as to what the 
significance was of the burying of the sundered ear of the pig in the bathén, I got the reply 
that he could not really tell, but that it was a very ancient practice. The carcase was then 
taken away by the Chamér to be eaten. The funeral service had a sacramental air, 

During the proceedings I noticed my servant taking a cow of mine that had calved 
scarcely a month before, and setting her on the pig, I thought that this was to enhance the 
excitement t of the game, as such cows, being anxious about their new-born offsprin ing, are 
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known to be jealous and vicious. ay earvant's reply wea had 1b SER TE 
that he did it, and I believe he was quite right. ° 

In the morning there had been a crude worship of the cows in the cowshed, at which the 
cows were fed and circular stamps were made with liquefied red ochre and a blue colour 

on their hides by means of earthen chilams (pipe-bowls made of baked clay), and the horns 
caietulls SAkshed. acliiiaid vabie pounded bi cil technically called chuménd, or ‘ touching.’ 

On personal enquiry I have learnt that the festival is observed throughout the districts 
of Monghyr, Patn4, Shihibad, Muzaffarpur, SAran and Manbhim. In the village of Kalyin- 
pur, near Bariirpur, it is celebrated with much fclat, and buffaloes and elephants are 
brought out, besides cows that have recently calved. The trumpeting elephants catch up 
the pig and dash out its brains, In a Saran village a double enclosure is improvised by 
means of a low bamboo partition running east and west, at the northern side of which are 
marshalled the cows and at the southern the buffaloes, facing at the further end the daArd or 
dagrd, i.c., the pig secured by cords. A third pig is bound by both the fore and hind pair 
of feet with stretched ropes placed in the hands of two or three Goals standing at the oppo- 
site ends, east and west, who swing it from the north to the south enclosure and back again 
with thuds. They are good sized hogs. The size depends on the means of the local Godlis, 
and there seems to be no special significance in the smaliness or bigness of the victims or in 
their number. The introduction of the elephant is merely for spectacular effect. At the 
Séran village, after the victims were gored to death, the names of Goraiyi Babé and Jogi 
Bir were invoked. The Chamirs and Doms take away the carcases to feast on them, I 
am informed that in Shihibid when the animal survives the rough treatment, a pointed 
bamboo is thrust into ita chest to despatch it finally. 

Buchanan mentions! that the Godlis of Bih&r celebrate the festival at the dirdlf, when 
they tie a pig by the feet and drive their cattle over the animal till it is crushed to death, 
after which they boil and eat the meal in the fields. Next day is the Govardhan, when women 
of all castes pray to a mass of cowdung made in human form and distribute the sacred dung to 
their relatives, “to whom at the same time they threaten death as impending from some 
accident which is considered as abuse,” abusive language being a well-known prophylactic 
against evil.? | 

I enquired of an experienced GoAlA in this neighbourhood if the GoilAs do eat the meat 
of the pig killed in the gaydéyr. He replied in the negative, saying it was not banaiyd or 
wild. On further enquiry it appeared that they do not now eat even the banaiyd (wild) 
boar, not to speak of the gharaiyd (domesticated) pig. On the other hand, a certain gentle- 
man tells me that he heard that Goilis used to eat the meat, but the practice has been dis- 
continued. My informant from ShAhAbAd district tells me that even now the Gollis do eat 
the pig killed in the gaydémr. First of all they roast the carcase and then, cutting it up, boil 
and eat the meat, all the Golds sharing in the feast. And this is confirmed by Mr. Oldham, 
He (in the Indian Antiquary of August 1928, p. 137) says: “ One of the most peculiar features 
of the festival as observed in ShAhabid....is the eating of the pig after it has been killed. 
It is not a case of the wild boar, the flesh of which is relished by so many tribes and castes 
that are accustomed to the chase (among whom the Ahirs, moreover, cannot be classed) : the 
pig in question is a village pig, the flesh of which is only eaten ordinarily by the most despi 
castes, regarded by all orthodox Hindis as quite outside the pale, and between whom and 
the Ahirs there is a wide gap.”’ Speaking generally of the Ahirs’ position in the social order, 
he says (p, 138): “ ‘These Ahirs as a gunned rubs leed “en oxthodca ities and except on the 
race rrnd ac sonibagcgtartaheses Poste mest Dyan nn ea 42 




















1 Martin's Eastern India, vol. I, p. 104 ff. 
7 W. Crooke, Religion and Folklore of Northern India, Oxford, 1026, pp. 260, 261, (Theitalics are mic.) 
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Crooke saya that the Bengal Gofilis themselves do not eat the meat.) He obtained 

Mr. Oldham says that Risley’s date—the samkrinti—ia a mistake. The festival is held 
on thé lst day of Hindi Kartik audi, which is the first day of the second lunar fortnight, and 
it begins immediately after the amdvasyi is ended, which may happen at night of the previous 
day, viz, the last day of Hind? Kartik vadi. One probable explanation is that this may be 
regarded popularly, but not correctly, as the samékrinti, which is used in solar calculation: 
In the year 1925 the divdlt fell on the sarikrinfi day of Ad4vin, ie., the 3let of the Bengali 
month of A4vin. It has to be enquired if the last day of Kartik, when Risley says the festival 
was held, was the pratipada or the first day of Hind? Adrtik sudi. In that case only he may 

According to Risley, the Bengal Goilis do not eat the pig. It may be that the one-time 
practice of cating the pig by the Bengal GoAlis may have been discontinued at the time that 
Risley wrote, owing to the spread of advanced ideas, which may have induced them to suppress 
where the castes claim to be dvi-jdli, e.g., Kgatriya and Brahmans, and in some cases Vaisyas, 
the chances of getting accurate information regarding old observances which may seem 
derogatory to the castes would be almost hopeless. More than fifteen years ago ata conference 
in Bhagalpur district the Ahirs proclaimed that they were not Sidras but Vaiéyas. During 
the interval they have improved upon their old position, and today they claim to be 
Yaduvamsi Ksatriyaos. 

Crooke tells us that the wild pig is pure and “ ceremonially hunted by Réjpite aa re- 
presenting Gaurt Devi, the mothor goddess in her benign form, and the flesh is sacramentally 
eaten."’* The most important point herein is the identification of Gauri Devi with the pig 
and the sacramental feast—or the yajna or sacrifice, which I will deal with fully later on. 

Further enquiry elicited the information that the festival is not held on the divdli day, as 
Buchanan observed, but on the day following, which, in agreement with him, they call the 
Govardhan day. In the morning, says my own cowherd boy, the Goilis make rude images or 
effigies of cowdung representing the cowherd, the cows, the calves, the troughs in which 
they put in yors (barley), Kerio (peas), ete., the ploughshare, the yoke, etc., in short every- 
thing pertaining to bucolic life. The sacred cowdung is indeed distributed among themselves; 
but no invective follows. In northern India the very same thing happens in similar forma. 
According to the Bengali patijihibéirs this day is recognised as the Govardhan day, in conson- 
ance with the GoSwimi School of Sri Sri Haribhaltivilésa, which enjoins worship of cows, 
worship of Govardhana and night vigil, besides worship to Bali, the Daitya king. I am 
informed by a Sindhi gentleman that the same observances are practised in his country, 
and worship is offered to Balraj. That the cow-worship should be associated with Govar- 
dhana, the scene of Krgna’s (the divine protector of cows according to the Hindfis) exploits 
against Indra, is quite natural. The plough, the share and the yoke suggest an agricultural 
state of society, as distinct from the pastoral ; the cow represents the Earth and Lakshmi, and 
therefore the agricultural state. The Purdyas (e.g., the Shanda and Padma) refer to the 
go-ptijd and go-kridi on the first day of the lunar month. 

Tho Schorai festival of the Oraons of Chota Nagpur offers a striking parallel to the 
gaydanp, and it should be so, as the Oraons have borrowed it from the Hindis. Rai Bahadur 
8. C. Roy writes: 

* The Sohorai festival in which the Oraons anoint the forehead and horns of their cattle 
with vermilion and oil and wash their hoofs and give them oa day's rest and entertain them 











§ An Introduction to Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India (Allahabad Edition, 1694). p. 377. 
d Crooke—Religion and Folklore of N. India (1026), p. 367. (Italics are mine.) 
5 Oraon Religion and Custome, 1928, p. 80. 
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3. 
Chas keih na ta dsas bethnay, 
Keahnay, keahnaa kenh na td kenk gom tarit kéth 
Shiva piizum wuchum Narain, 
Kenhnay keihnas kenh na td kenh gom tarit kth. 
I am nothing and I was nothing, 
No, into my nothingness (ie., transitory existence) something or other 
penetrated. 
I worshipped Siva, I saw Visnu, 
No, into my nothingness (i.c., transitory 





4, 


Chuh kuney. Chuh nd hunéy 7 
Uchum or yor nd bundy. 
Dayi phal, tay mél nd bunéy ; 
Tray teento girun na kunéy. 
[God] is somewhere. Is He not anywhere ? 
I saw Him neither here nor there, 
God’s fruit, and it has no price (i.c., it is free), 
Take thou a hint, thou hast not to search (for) (Him) anywhere (He being 
5. 


Giras pritshom sdath latiy— 
Yas na kenh wandin taa kyih nav? 
Pritshin pritahin thacia ta ldeag— 
 Kenhnas nishe kyihtani drdiv.” 
T asked the Guru a thousand times— 
What is the name of Him who is not called anything? 
I got wearied and tired by inquiring [and] inquiring— 
“Something came out of Something” (i.e,, this was the answer, meaning that God 


was incomprehensible), 


Eandyo ! karak kanda, kandéy ; 
Kandyo ! karak kandi vildsa— 
Bhogay mithiy ditit yat kandéy— 
At kandi rozi sur na fa ada, 
Somanah gdrun manz yat kandéy, 
Fath kandi dapdin Sarwp nav, 
Lob moh tsaliy, shod yiys kandéy, 
Yath kandi tez tay sor prakdah. 
O thou, possessed of body | If thou wilt talk of body, body ; 
O thou possessor of body | If thou wilt adorn this body— 
Thou hast given sweet feasts to this body— 
Of this body there will remain neither dust nor ashes. 
With a good heart search [God] within this body, 
__ The name of this body is the Impersonal Supreme Being. . 
When greed [and] ignorance will be dispelled, (then) this body will acquire beauty, 
To this body [will then come] light and all lustre, | 





+ 





Kitna khina karan kun no wiltak ; 


Nakhina gatahak ahambiri. 
Sumuy khéh mali, somuy dsak, 
Sum yili samiy rum kati roziy, 





Ada ha mdli sapanck,—" So’ham, Suy.” 
By eating [and] eating thou shalt not reach anywhere (i.c., wilt not achieve 


| anything) ; 
By not eating thou shalt become conceited (i.e., thou shalt consider thyself a great 


ascetic). 
Eat moderately, and thou shalt live, 
By eating moderately doors will be unbolted [for thee}. 
When an even [joint] is joined to [another] even joint, no rim remains, 
Then thou, O Father, shalt [fit to proclaim}—‘I am He, even He."' 
8. 
Kua bab ta koso méji, 
Kami laji bhdiji-bhaj ? 
Kali gatshak kuaih na bab hunk no maj. 
Who is father and who is mother, 
Who made friendship with thee ? 
After some time thou wilt go [die, then] none is father, none mother, 
Knowing this, why hast thou contracted friendship (i.c., art attached to 
them) ? 
9. 
Lali gir brahmdndah pithkun wuchum 
Shashikal’ vitsam pidan tim. 
I, Lalla, saw the guru above the Brahma-randhra u 
The digit of the moon (ie., the light of true knowledge) reached down to 
my feet. 
I filled the intellect with the nectar of knowledge ; 
I deadened greed completely. 
10. 
Latan hund mdz Marion watan ; 
Akiy Mvnam akiciy wath 
Yim yim bozan tim kona matan 1 
The flesh of my feet was caught in the paths ; 
The Only One (i.e., Om) showed me the path to the Only One (i.e., God). 
Why wilt not those who listen to this become mad [with love of God]? 
Lalla listened to simply one word (i.e., Om) in place of hundreds. 
(To be continued.) 





l This Saying may be compared with the Bhagavadgfta, Chap. VI, verses 16 and 17. 

> For explanation of shéshikal soo Sir Georgo Grierson’s Lalld Vidiwind, p. 202, and Sir Richard Temple's 
The Word of Lalld, p. 186. 

3 For Brahma-randhra 
Lalld Vdkydna. 


seo explanation given under Lalli’s Saying No. 3 in Sir George Gricrson’s 
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PLACE NAMES. 
By Rar Bananvr HIRA LAL, B.A. 

WHILE engaged in the preparation of District Gazetteers of the Central Provinces, under- 
taken for the first time in the first decade of the current century, it struck me that place- 
names usually revealed a wonderful history, which I occasionall ted inthe volumes under 
preparation. Later on an educational Journal pressed me to contributesome thing which 
would be interesting to schoolmasters and their pupils, and I thought of making an experi- 
ment whether the interpretation of place-names would be of any interest to those people. 
An article was therefore prepared giving in a general manner the signification of village 
names together with somewhat detailed information in connection with the derivation of the 
names of 117 towns and cities found in the Central Provinces. The articlearoused such 
enthusiasm that it had to be reduced to the form of a booklet, which had to be reprinted 
within a month of ita first issue, and had to be translated into Marithi, the second great verna- 
cular of the province. Later on I circulated the booklet to the Directors of Public Instruc- 
tion and notable literati of the various provinces in India, recommending that similar book- 
leta, giving the signification of geographical names in each province, might well be prepared. 
The proposal was heartily approved everywhere, but so far as I know not a single work in 
that line has been yet produced, although some thirteen years have elapsed. 

* Meantime I noticed that the matter had independently attracted the attention of geo- 
graphers in England, and a society for interpretation of place-names was formed at once. 
I am not aware of its transactions, but 1 trust a good deal of spade work has been done. I, 
however, believed that this was the first attempt in Great Britain in thisdirection, but the 
other day I was disillusioned, when in a heap of old books for sale in a Simla shop, I found 
a work named Etymological Geography written by C. Blackie, with anintroduction by Profes- 
sor J. §. Blackie and published in 1875. In the preface Mr. Blackie wrote :—‘‘ When I was 
myself one of a class in this city (Edinburgh) where geography and history were taught, no 
information connected with etymology was imparted to us. Welearned with more or leas 
trouble and edification the names of countries, towns, ete., by rote : but our teacher did not 
ask us who gave the names to these places, nor were we expected to know if there was any 
connection between their names and their histories. Things.are changed now: and, I be- 
lieve, the first stimulus to an awakening interest in Geographical Etymology was given by 
the publication of the Rev. Isaac Taylor's popular work, Words and Places.” So it was some- 
where in the sixties of the last century that an effort was made to unravel the mysteries 
which surrounded the names of places at least in one part of the world. 

Professor Blackie, while introducing the subject, wrote enthusiastically saying, ‘‘ Among 
the branches of human speculation that, in recent times, have walked out of the misty realm 
of conjecture into the firm land of Science and from the silent chamber of the student into 
the breezy fields of public life, there are few more interesting than Etymology. For as words 
are the common counters, or coins rather, with which we mark our points in all the businesses 
and all the sport of life, any man whose curiosity has not been blunted by familiarity will 
naturally find a pleasure in understanding what the image and superscription on these mat- 
ters mean ; and amongst words there are none that so powerfully stimulate this curiosity 
as the names of persons and places. About these the intelligent interest of young persons 
is often prominently manifested ; and it is a sad thing when parents or teachers, who should 
be in a position to gratify this interest, are obliged to waive an eager intelligence aside, and 
by repeated negations to repel the curiosity which they ought to have encour Geogra- 
phy, indeed a subject full of interest to the young mind, haw ¢00 often been tadght in such a 
way aa neither to delight the imagination with vivid pictures nor to stimulate enquiry by a 
frequent reference to the history of names; and this is an evil which, if found to a certain 
extent in all countries, is particularly rank in Great Britain, where the language of the coun- 
try is composed of fragmenta of half a dozen languages, which only the learned understand, 
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or Coptic.” 
These remarks are more forcibly applicable to India, where names owe their origin ta 
more than 600 languages and dialects. Yet while Great Britain has taken up the thread 


again, India remains where it was, in spite of attention having been drawn to the desidera- 
tum. “The composite structure of our English speech,” wrote Professor Blackie, “in fact 
tends to conceal from us the natural organism of language.” One may well ask how 
much the babel of India conceals from the Indian people. Even in a single province like 
the Central Provinces about 150 languages and dialects are spoken, some of them by what 
may be termed autochthones, differing widely from the speech of the Aryan immigrants, 
ho settled in the province in comparatively late times. In these circumstances, conjecture 
in the realm of etymology is simply unavoidable, but if it is pursued patiently, accepting 
only what is solid and eliminating what 1s problematical, one need not be afraid of treading 
over ground that may not be wholly terra firma. 

During the times of Sri Rémacandra, a great portion of the present Central Provinces 
was DandakAranya or Dandaka forest, whence Sita, wife of Rima, was abducted by Ravana, 
king of Lanka, which has been usually identified with the modern Ceylon, but since about 
a decade this identification has been questioned and a theory started that Ravana was king 
of Amarkantaka, a peak of the VindhyAchala mountains, whence the sacred river Narmada 
takes its rise. The Dandaka forest was inhabited by wild tribes, of whom the Gonds were 
most prominent, as they still continue to be, numbering over two millions, a strength which 
no other tribe or caste in that province attains. It is, therefore, likely that most of the place- 
names are in the language of these Gonds, as also in that of the Oraons, who are believed to 
have been the vénaras or‘ monkeys’ of RAma’s army ; but several of them have undergone 
such a change by Aryaninfluence, in fact have become so sanskritized as to look Aryan in 
their present forms. Mr. Raémdis of Jeypore Zamindari inthe south has gone so far aa to 
say that even in Valmiki's Raméyana, they were put in such a garb asto look sanskritic, 
though they were in origin purely Dravidian, to which Gondi, Oraon and other wild 
languages conform. He has made a special study of the Savara language, remnants of which 
still remain in the Ganjam District. Savaras find mention even in the Vedio literature 
(Aitareya Brihmapa) and probably they allied themselves with Rima as Riksas, or bears, in 
the fight between Rama and RAvana, the king of RAkgasas or Gonds. Be that aa it may, 
he traces the origin of the following well-known places mentioned in the Raémédyaya to the 
Savara language. He says ':— In the language of Sabars or Savaras, Lank&é means above, 
tall, high, and it is used to signify the sky or heaven. Any high object is indicated by this 
word...:++- Laika was originally a Savara word and was adopted into Sanskrit...... The 
people of Lank& living on the top of the hill spoke of Khara’s camp as Jaitan, down or below 
aay ele This name easily becomes Jans in the mouths ofthe Aryans......The word 
Dandaka doesnot mean ‘of the king Danda,’ but signifies * full of water.’ It is made 
of dan-+-dak+-d, the final @ being the Savara genitive termination. In Savara langu: 
means ‘ water,’ in other dialects of Savara d4k is the word for water. So ddn-+dak 
excess of water.? Dan-+-dak+-4 means ‘ of much water.’ Dan+-dak+d+arapya means * the 
forest of much water.’ ” 

Without endeavouring to unfold the mysteries of classic names, I would here quote some 
examples of place-names, which are absolutely aboriginal and have undergone hardly 
any change. Mr. Rimdds has been speaking of the Savara language, which continues to be 

| eee 

1 JBORS., vol. XI, pp. 43 #. 

] For emphasis, words carrying tho same meaning are duplicated, ¢-g- build file, in which the firet word 
is Hindi for o bull and the second a Gondi word for the same, 
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Saban tn the tract where he eek vids the Ganjam District of the Madras Presidency. I 
shall confine myself bo Gopi, the principal language of the Dravidians living in the 
Central Provinces. 
Kohka& (a village in the Jubbulpore District) derived from Gondi kohhd (bhelw4, or 
Semecarpus qnacardiwm), 
Bareli (in various districts) fram Gondi bareli (" Bamyan,’ or Ficus bengalensia). 
Kursipfr (in Saugor District) from Gondi kursi (hardu, or Grewia Rothii), 
Kesala or Kesali (common to many districts) from Gondi kesld (dhiman, or Grewia 
lificefolia). 
a Tumribahir (Saugor and Raipur Districts) from Gondi tumri (lendu, or 
Diospyrus melanoxrylon). 
Teka or Tekapar (Raipur District) from Gondi fehi (Teak, or Tectona grandis), 
Rengikh4r (Nandgdon State) from Gondi rengd (Ser, or Zizyphus Jujuba). 
Palari (in many districts) from Gondi palédi (akaud, or Calotropia gigantea). 
Sareka or Sarekh’ (Balaghat District) from Gondi sareki (chr, or Buchanania 
angustifolia), 
Tahka (Raipur District) from Gondi tahkd (bahera, or Terminalia balerica). 
Pahud (Betul District) from Gondi péhud (camel's foot creeper, or Bauhinea Vahlii). 
Narri (Raipur District) from Gondi nalli (aonld, or Phyllanthus emblica). wd 
Muripir, Murt wie ae F Go mur OF murm 
watt iwrwast™} CaiprandothrDiseiewy $8 ‘uo ra 
Markidhana : (Geipur District) | Wangiive indica). 
Mahka (Raipur District} from Gondi mahi (bel, or Aegla marmeloa). 

Tt will be seen that all the above examples relate to names of trees, a most conspicuous 
feature of the jungles, in which the Gonds lived and still live, bet over: Arron faesigrants 
found this method of naming villages after the trees to be very convenient, and thou 4 
of villages are so named, their favourite trees getting the lion's share. i wisivein dlelkisk 
viz., Jubbulpore, there are over 50 villages named Piparid, from pfper (Fiews religiosa). Simi- 
larly we have in the self-same district a number of Jamunids after the jdmun (Eugenia Jam- 
éolana). Umarids after the fimar (Ficus glomerata) and Imalias after the imlf (tamarind). 
The other favourite trees are bad (‘ Banyan '), dm Senge bel (Aegle marmelos), ber (plum), 
semar (Bombax malabaricum), mahwi (Bassia latifolia), char (Buchanania jfolia), and 
hardu (Grewia Rothit), Instead of having bald tree-names, as in Gondi, the Aryan names 
carry some suffixes, which indicate o locality, for instance, . =e! (a tree) plus 
gion (village), Beltari=bel+tard (tank), Bilpurd—bel-+-purd pcre Bilpathar=bel + 
pafhdr (stony land), Bilkhirwi—bel+ kAirwi (hamlet), Bilhi—having-bel trees, and so on. 
Similarly, we have Ami, Amkuhi, Amahté, Amikhol, Amandla, Amgav®, Am@jhil, Amraiys 
and Amuwa&ri, all named from the dm (mango): ihiobe after other trees named above 
being Badkheri, Barod&, Badkachhar, Barghit, Bargaw®, Badwara, Badgion, Bopha, 
Badmini, Badwihi, BaderA, Simrad, Simarié, Mahgaviin, Mohgiion, Charg | 
Charkheda, Hardui, eto. 

In the primitive stage another distinguishing feature next to trees was the resort of wild 
animals, nee gave their names to certain localities. Thus in Gondi, MalpArfi from mal, 
aii nimeta from arnd, buffalo save, (GSR Si Kondighon, from kondé, 


7 Mr, tidhe Hite abenaas acne that he hes purchased » village inhabited by 
Sevarns in order to learn their language, or rather tho relic of that language, at first hand. In the Central 
Provinces as now constituted, after the tranafer of certain Oriys States to Orin, the Savers language haa 
ceased to be spoken at all, although there are still 36,000 Savaras living within the province. There is a 


tamindiict named Suarmir which is o variant of Savar-mAl, meaning the hills of the Savarae Jiko Kandhmal, 
the hills of the Kandha or Khoods, 
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: bullock : Mauhir* from maw (deer) are of this description. The prototypes of these in Aryan 
dialeota are profusely found, for instance, Richhai from richha, a bear ; Bagholi and ‘Baghpur 


from bigh, a tiger; Bhainawihi and Bhainsdehi from bhAains, a buffalo; HAthigadh, - 


Hathikhoj and Hathnivar from Adthi, an elephant ; Cntia from @nj, a camel ; Ghodimar 
from ghodd, a horse ; GadhAbhaté from gadhd, an ass; Hiranpuri from firan, a deer; Gai- 
khuri from gai, a cow ; Billib4nd and Manjarkhed from bili or méanjar, a cat; and 60 on. 

Both tree and animal names are usually joined with some terms indicating water, 
which on the face of it affords a better way for distinction than their solitary names, thus 
we have— 

Aunribandh& —aunrd (a tree) +ddindA (embankment). 
SemartAl § <=semar (a tree) +-/4l (tank). 
—bel (a tree) 4+-sar (tank). 
=fimd (a tree) + -ndla (brook). 
=champd (a tree) +jhar (spring, source). 
=kuswm (a tree) sar (tank). 
=jimun (a tree) + pani (water). 
=jimun (a tree) +-tard (tank). 
=pipar (a tree) ud (water). 
=bhandar (monkey)+chu® (well, spring). 
=bigh (tiger) +dabrt (pool). 
| =hdtht (elephant) +4éndh (embankment). 
HathisarA =Adthf (elephant) +sera (tank). 

Tt may be added that water, or a store of water, is itself a feature which has given names 
to many villages, instead of the double characteristic shown in the foregoing paragraph ; for 
instance, KOf (a well), Jhirié(springlet), Pafichdh4ri (five streams), Chikaldahré (muddy 
marsh), Saugor (sea), MahAsamundra (ocean), Jéinfpéni (old water). 

Reptiles, insects and birds have also contributed their names to a number of villages. 
Nagpur, the capital of the Central Provinces, means a city of cobras. DhAmangion, a town in 
Berir, is named after another variety of anakes, Magarmuh@, a village in the Jubbulpore 
District, means ‘ crocodile-faced,’ sitt ted as it is close to the Narmadé river. Gidhaurd 
(‘ vulture ridden’), Kukrikhapa (‘ hamlet of fowls '), Rauikhaipa (‘crow hamlet’), Chelhiit 
(‘ kite "), Undari (‘ full of mice’), Kekradih ( ‘ crab wasteland ') and Jhinguri (‘full of crickets") 
are other examples of this class. | 

There are a number of village-names which are onomatopwic. They represent the 
peculiar sound heard in the variety of the habitations, either by the fall, or flow of water or 
by chirping of birds, ete. These are Damdami, Daldali, Murmur, Malmulé, Burbur, Buj- 
buja, Luthata, Rigrigs, Bidbida, Dhabdhaba, Tulbul, Turturiyé, Chetimen, ete, 





(To be continued.) 





t If it is derived from an Aryan source, it would mean the forest of mahud trees. ‘rhane ace teak | 
where the names yield meanings both in aboriginal as alco in Sanskritie languages, but their signification 


has to be judged from environments, ¢.g., Mailipur, a quarter of the Madras City, means in Aryan dinlects 
a dirty town, but in Dravidian, it means ‘ peacock town.’ Tho first interpretation in this case cannot hold 
good in view of the fact that Maildpur is per ipa the cleanest quarter of the city, ond hes never beon known 
to have been a dirty quarter. 
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Nvivanarndasa (Gautama Sitra and the comment- 
ary of Vataydyana with Bengali translation and 
elaborate explanatory motes) by Mahimaho- 
paidhyiys Phanibhiigans Tarkavigita. Vol. l:i— 
xivili+ 1—427; vol. IL:i—vii+ 1—526; vol. I: +— 
x+1—369; vol. IV; i—xi+ 1—372 ; vol. V :i—xvit+ 
|—486 Royal. Published from the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishat, 243-1, Upper Circular Road, Caloutta. 
Of all philosophical systems Nyfiya is represented 

to be the most important in the sense that ite study 

is essential in any philosophical discussion, it being 

the light which enlightens all Sdetras (944: 

SFAPATOTA ). But the amount of work done in 

modern times to interpret and popularise this system 

is very scanty, at least in comparison with the work 
done in other systems, especially Vedinta. Thin 
last system has of late got tho upper hand even in 


Bengal, which was reputed for ite partiality towards | 


Nyfye. And, as a result, modern Bengal can take 
pride in ita wealth of Vedintic literature. The 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishst iteclf, o publication of 
which society ia under review, augmented its philo- 
sophical publications by a translation and annotated 
critical edition of the Sritkdgya of Riminyjs. 
There is an elaborate account in Bongali of the 
growth and development of the Vediinta system of 
thought, with a description of ite vast literature, in 
threes volumes by Prajifininands Sarmawati. A 
critical edition, with translation and annotations, of 
the Veddnta Sdira and its interpretations according 
to the school of Sadkars, ie in course of publication. 

There was no such work pertaining to the Nyfya 
system,—which until recently constituted the most 
popular subject of atudy in Bengal. But the want 
has now been supplied by Mm. Tarkavigiéa by the 
publication of his Nydyadardana, 

In the present work the Nydya Sdira with the 
celobrated commentary of Viltayiynana haa been 
translated into Bengali, A learned and independent 
commentary in Bengali by the translator, embodying 
valuable information collected from different old 
texte, has enhanced the value ofthe work. It amply 
testifies to the deep and extensive scholarship of the 
learned translator. Tho problems have been tackled 
herein in a very lucid way. We have bere tho 
advantage of listening to the discourses of on old 
type scholar of wide reading, whose nmociation with 
the Nyiyn eyetem hos extended for years as o 
student and o-« a toacher. 

In the lengthy introduction, topics like the anti- 
quity of the Nyiya system, the name and author of 
the Nydiya Siiras, the date ond identity of the 
commentator Viteyiyann have been discussed more 
in the orthodox fashion than in the modern scientific 
historical way. Thus oll the conclusions drawn 
are not expected to he accepted by modern scholars. 
According to the Mahimahopidhyiya the mytho- 
logical sage Gautama, husband of Ahalyi, ia the 
author of the Nydya Siitras, 









The interpretation of the term Fauga, as applied 
in more than one work in reference to the Nyfya or 
Vaidegike system as the Sdetra which propounds a 


| atoma (vol, I, p. 228, under I. L 29), is highly 


ingenious. But the statements of Guparatna in the 
commentary of the Saddaréanasamuccaya (Bib. 
Ind., p. 49 ff.) which definitely identify the fol- 
lowers of the Nyfya system with those of Saiviem 


and attribute yoga practices to both, require proper 


consideration before any conclusion is arrived at. 
Aso matter of fact, the story of the interrelation 
between the Nyfya, Saiva and Yoga systems of 
thought is of obsorbing interest, and will be dealt 
with in s separate paper by the present reviewer. 
The identification of the Nydya Sdstra of Medhi- 


tilthi mentioned in the Proatimd of Bhiss with the 
work of Gautama (vol. V, 485) supported by a verse 
from the Moahdbidrata may not unlikely be ques- 


tioned. On the whole, however, the work in ao 


marked achievement in Bengali, and congratulations 
are due both to the author and the publishing society, 
which has already to its credit the publication of a 
good many old Bengali texts and translations of 


Banskrit works. Such a work in any of the world 
languages would have established the reputation of 
the author. Composed in a provincial dialoct it 
cannot be expected to enjoy the amount of cele- 
brity that it deserves. 

lf we could get such volumes not only in other 
gystems of philosophy but also in different branches 
of Sanskrit literature from the hands of similar old- 
typo Pondita, much valuable tradition which is atill 
living would be preserved. 

CHINTAHARAN CHAERRAVARTI. 


Herp] Baisei avn Sinrrva, by SivaM SUNDAE 
Das. Published by the Indinn Pree, Ltd., 
Prayiig. Price Ra. 6. 

Rai Sahib Babu Shyam Sundar Dos, B.A., is too 
well known to scholars interested in Hind! to re- 
quire introduction. He is one of the chief founders 
of the Kishi Nagori Prachfriogl Sabhi, and has done 
so much noble work in the cause of Hindi that it is 
rather difficult to praise him adequately for it. The 
the forefront of Hindi writers of the day. Tho 
new work entitled Hind? Bidahd aur Sdhitya which 
he has now placed before us substantially adds 
to his already establinhed reputation. A brief review 
of this useful publication is made hore, so that it 
may attract the attention of such scholars sa have 
not yot seen it. The book comprises two parts, 
one dealing with Hind? language and the other 
with Hindi literature, both meant to place before 
us & vivid necount of the growth of Hindi from i 
commencement to the present day. Babu Shyam 
Sundar Das hag done his work in o loudable and 
scholarly way. His style, though learned, is pure | 
and lucid, and hig reasoning is forceful as well os 
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in to explain the development of the fine arta 
(falita-kald), painting, architecture, ete., was more 
muited to general history than to the survey of 
the growth of Hindi. The views he has expressed 
in thia connection are not of an art critic, but of a 
genern! Hindu observer. The simidealokana he has 
given and the instances he has furnished will, it is 
hoped, be welcomed by general Hindi readers. The 
account of modern Hindi writers which is given in 
the book, together with the goneral remarks by the 
author, is quite appropriate, One could woll expect 
reasoned oriticiam of their works from an authority 
of Babu Shyam Sundar Das's type, as it usually 
id and ought to be given in books of this nature. 

T congratulate Rai Sahib Babu Shyam Sundar 
Das on the production of this learned and careful 
work and wish it the wide publicity it so fully 
daserves. 


Krraca Sooery Parers, published by the Eorala 
Society. Series 3, 4, Sand 6; 10} =8} in.; pp. 
113—352, Trivandrum, 1950. 

Theee four seriala published during the past year 
boar witness to the useful work being carried on by 
the Kerala Society, and the wide scope of its interests | 
—historical, archeological, epigraphical and lin- 
guistic. Mr. M. Rajaraja Varma Raja continues 
his Travancore Dynastic Studies in Series 3 and 6. 
Series 4 is chiefly devoted to articles on the Malabar 
Christian copper-plates by the Rev. J. Monteiro 
D'Aguiar, the Rev. Fr. H. Hosten, §J., and Mr. T. 
K. Joseph ; while in Series 5 Fr. H. Hosten contri- 
butes an interesting account of the St. Thomas 
Christians of Malabar from Assemani's Bibliotheca 
Orientalis, with abundant annotations. The Rev. 
G. Schurhammer, §8.J., also contributes several 
papers on different subjects in Series 4 and 6. 
Among articles of special interest may be cited that 
by Mr. C. P.T. Winckworth (Ser. 3, pp. L560 f.) on « 
new interpretation of the Pahlavi Cross Ingeriptiona, 
which have hitherto baffied so many soholnrs, 
wholly divergent renderings having been suggested 
by Burnell, Haug, West and others, Mr, Winck- 
worth has at last arrived at a reasonable and woell- 
founded interpretation that meeta with the op- 


proval of those best qualified to judge. The meaning | 


of the final word is still rather ambiguous, as will be 
seen from the revised interpretations proposed on 
pp. 268-69, Some six inscriptions, both Tamil and 
Hebrew, aredealt with in Series $, 4 and 6. Another 
important contribution that should be mentioned 
ie that on tho Feasts of St. Thomas by Dr. F. C. 
Burkitt (Ser. 6, pp. 287 f.). The Society is fortunate 
in having secured the collaboration of so many 
scholars of note, which seems to be largely due to 
the exertions of tho Secretary, Mr. T. K. Josaph, 
whose devotion to tho interesta of the Society is 
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commentary be followed for the text. 


Kicaravapna or NITIVARMAN, With CoMMENTANY, 

Edited by Dr. § K. De, 1929. 

This ia a short poem in five cantos describing a 
poem belongs to what is called the Famaka Kdeyus. 
o very artificial kind of poetry in whicha few 

asti rdjd jagadgitamahimd lokavigrahah 

edkedd iva rucdm sthdnamahimdlokavigrahas I. 7. 

Such a play on words for sound effect is an old 
device in Sanskrit pootry. Kilidiza resorts to it. 
Alliteration in general is seen even in the oldest 
phase of Indian poetry—in the Vedas. In KilidAéss 
we see only a portion of one of his kicyas with thia 
device adopted for sound effect. A whole poem with 
this play on words is perhaps a later phenomenon 
in Sanskrit poctry. Such poetry waa considered 
only as a source of temporary, light amusement, 


| and not as sericvs ort, and as auch it may be, no 


ancient specimen of sucha poem, though in vogue 
even in very early times, ia preserved to us. Aca. 
kevadha ia probably the oldest, provided Nalodaya 
is not by Killidfaa. 

There ia very littl to be said againat the form 
of the edition of Kicokavadha. The manuscript 
material ia amply deseribed. Some specimen sheeta 
of the manuscripts are algo reproduced. It is clearly 
indicated where the page in the manuscript changes ; 
changes of handwriting, corrections by later hands— 
all such dotails are given. If tho edition had been 
treo from some of its inaccuracies, it could have been 
safely recommended aa o model of editorial alkcill 
Besides many printing mistakes, thero are certain 
deficiencies which could very oasily have been 
avoided with oa litth more care. I give o few in- 
stances : 

(1) I. 1. (Com.)—SubAddrafam va ia quite correct ; 
I do not know why o note of exclamation (!) haa 
been added. Ity elasmdd eva kdrosdt ought to read 
ity efasmedd iva bdraeat. 

(2) I. 4.—When o text ie odited with a com- 
mentary, it ia desirable that the reading in the 
It would 
have been better if fand were printed in the text, 
and the reading nafd given na an alternative one. 

(3) L 7. (Com.}—Yaddjnayd  kawikdeyan tan 
dha.—Thig is not intelligible. Yet there ia no com- 
mont to show that the phrase needs consideration, 
either in « footnote or in the body of the notes. 

(4) L & (Com.j—ArtAdd aqyam moyi aati 
efatirdae.—Perhaps this should rend arthdd oyam.ite 
eal clatirdne. 

(5) I. 11. (Com.j—Api virodke.—A happier 
reading would be apir rirodhe. 

(6) 1. 17. (Com.)—Sidirdm ityddi—Sidiretyddi oF 
difirdendor ityddi would be a happier reading. 

(7) I. 18. (Com.}—KAriasvastind should ba in- 


| serted before Eriakeemepa, 7 


(8) I. 27. (Com.}—Priyam filam copapdlayan 
dusfavadiddind tidrdeatarondt priyakaropam ; 
yajAddind wratikgrand! sampanr baraiam. 








We are justified in axpestings the expreasion /ila- 


karanam corresponding to priyakarapam. 
(0) I. 2. (Com. Channa itt earmbondAah.— 


The expreasion ia not quite clear. Perhaps the | 


reading should be sahita iti sambandhah. 


(10) 11. 4. (Com. }—Cakdrdt atribhir anydbhir | 


agi.—Perhapa the commentator did not notice that 
the word atribhih is in the text, and need not be 
understood from the word ca. 

(11) O. 7. (Com.})—Makardlayah should be 
inserted before #ildbhanto. 

(12) I. § (Com. }—Eamalintlayd ought to be 
mahdibamalinilayd. 

I have no wieh to add mor, though many more 
could be found throughout tho book, 

Tho editor discussea a large number of topica in 
the Introduction, and I had better make some remarks 
on some of them in the order in which t ootur 
there. The editor saya: * ‘The example of # poem 
commencing with an déth-preluds is hard to find." 
Perhops he is thinking of mavieical Eavye, aa 
this statement followa the sentence, “* Almost 
all the mahdkdvyos open with a namaskriyd 
or o astunirdeda.” Both the Rdmdyonacampu 
and the Bhdratacampu begin with dfis; all the 
nifakaa begin so. In the caso of Nalodaya it is 
dificult to decide. It is neither déia nor namas- 
kriyd, and yet there is a mangals. I may odd 
that nearly all the standard mahdkdeyes begin with 
pastunirdeda, which is only a polite way of saying 
“without o matgala.” It would be rather an 


interesting study to investigate the problem of the | 
necessity of a maagala at the beginning of a literary : 


work. Neither Panini nor Patafijali, nor even 
Kadikikira worries about o mosigaliearana. Tho 
stitras and bhdsyos in the systema of philosophy do 
not begin with a mangaldcarana. 

After some discumion regarding the source of 
the poom and the nature of Yamaka, tho editor 
takea up the question of tho suthorship of tho 
poom. The poet wrote the poem for tho amuse- 
ment of « king (I. 25), In I. 21 it is sald that the 


fame of the king spread all over the world. In | 


this atenza there ia the word kalifigatah. The editor 


introduces a discussion on the interpretation of the | 


word. The stanza is: 
ducdnuddharatah siddhdn arpdmas tasya kolingatah 


sddhuvddah kyitim sarvdm paribhdya kali gatah. 


Tho point is, is the word kaliagofah in tho first 
half to be taken with gateA or with anuddhardah. 
In the firet alternative, the idea will be that tho 
fame of tho king, who re-instated on tho throne 
the kinga he subdued, spread all over the world from 
Kaliagn, and the king will bo the rulor of Kalitiga. 
In the second alternative, the idea will be that the 
king, who defeated the kings of Kalitgn, re-instated 
them on the throne, and thus hia fame spread all 
over the world. Here the king will be « ruler of a 
neighbouring country, and not of Kalitga itself. 
For the second interpretation the editor haa the 
support of Prof. F. W. ‘Thomas, This alternative 


—— proves nothing sit cto 5 no difllonlties: 








It simply complicates mattera by our having 


to assume that Kaliiga was ruled by « large number 
of chieftains instead of by one king, ag we have the 
word nrpdin in the plural. The first alternative 
is o far more direct one. Tho general idea 
will be that the king had great fame in Kalitga, 
and on account of hia magnanimous dealings with 


the subdlued rulers, hia fame, instead of being oon- 
fined to his own kingdom, spread throughout the 


world. In either cas there is no certain clus 


regarding the date of the poom. 
Tho poem is quoted or referred to by many authors. 


The author's name is not mentioned by any one. 


The editor's statement that in Spigdroprabida 
Bhoja mentions the name of the author and the 
work (Introduction, p. xiv) contains a small error. 
Bhoja does not mention the name of the author. 
In the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 
London, vol. IV, pt. ii, p. 283, the editor simply 
copied what he saw in the report of the working of 
the peripatetic party of the Madras Government 
Oriental MSS. Library, and there the reporter intro- 
duced the name of Nitivarman, not because Bhoja 


had given the name, but because he knew from 


catalogues that Kicakavadha was attributed to him. 


The commentator of Kicakuvadha, both in the 


beginning and in his commentary on L 25, mys 
that Nitivarmean ia the author of the poem. The 
colophon in MS. A also attributes the work to 
Nitivarman. But M5. B does not give the name 
of the suthor, Tho morginal gloss in MS- A also 
gives the name of Nitivarman as the author of the 


‘work. It saya: nffivermanch sakdddj jdiam, 


tena krtam ity arthah, It is not known from the 
edition if the Tikdkdra Sarvdnanda attributes tha 
authorship te Nitivarman. The stanza, on the baste 
of which thé work ia attributed to Nitivarman, ia: 
tasya sombhriasatkirter ajahannftivarmanah 
vinoddrtham idam kdvyam provritan nflivarmapa’ 
lL. 26 
It is explained of : tasya vinoddrtham idam, niti- 


There is another possible explanation, and I eee no 
renton why I should not suggest that also, though 
it is against the commentator, inasmuch aa the 
editor has chosen to differ from the commentator 
in his explanation of 1. 21, and to make the patron 
of the poet o king of the neighbourhood of Kaliags, 
who defeated the many kings of Kalinga. The other 
explanation is : tasya (described above) niticarmapah 
vineddrtham (for the amusement of Nitiverman) 
idam kdeyom pravritam (this poem is composed }. 
This will make Nitivarman the patron of the poet. 
I leave it at that. Perhaps this clue may lead to 
the determination of the date of the poem. Some 
Nitivarman prior to Bhoja, cither in Kaliaga or 
in the neighbouring country, would solve the 


| problem, 


C, Kunman Raya; 
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NOTES ON INDIAN MAUNDS. 
Ry W. H. MORELAND, C.5.1., C.LE. 
(Continued from page 183.) 
IV. Delhi Maunds. 

T now pass to the more difficult question of the units current inthe North before the era of 
standardisation. I have found no suggestion in the chronicles that any of the early Muslim 
rulers of Delhi prescribed units of weight, and those which we meet may reasonably be taken 
as unofficia) or customary. From the nature of the case equations are very rare in the litera- 
ture, but it so happens that we possess a few definite statements for the neighbourhood of 
Delhi in the second quarter of the fourteenth century. In these statements the equivalents are 
given in terms of Arabic units, the evaluation of which is a task for specialists ; I use the 
following values, which are based on the relevant articles in the Encyclopedia of Islam and 
on some supplementary data, for which I am indebted to Professor H. A. R. Gibb. 

The misgil, or mithgil as Arabists write it, was very close to '70 pr. when used as a weight 
by apothecaries ; the coin-weight was somewhat smaller. The classical dirham weight (as 
distinct from the coin) was 48} gr. The rit! was round about 1 Ib. It contained 12 digiya 
(or ounces), and in classical literature the figiya contained cither 6 or 7 miagdls, making the 
riil either 5,040 or 5,880 gr. In some regions, however, the figiya, and consequently the 
ritl, was substantially larger ; the rill of Egypt works out to 7,776 gr-; that of Barbary was 
approximately j of a kilogram, or as much as 10,288 gr. 

The Masiliq-ul Absdér, which was written in the reign of Muhammad Tughluq, and the 
information in which relates to the neighbourhood of Delhi, says (Elliot's History, ili, 582) ; 
“The rifl of India, which is called ser, weighs 70 misgdls, which, estimated in dirhame of 
Egypt, is worth 102%. Forty sers make one man.” The maund was thus 2,800 misgdls, 
or (at 70 gr. to the misqgdl), exactly 25 lb. : and the dirham of Egypt works out to 47] gr., 
which is very close to the classical equivalent given above. 

Tbn Batata,!2 whospent some years in India during the same reign, says (ili, 382) that the 
Delhi rif] contained 25 Egyptian, and 20 Barbary, ritls; presumably he used round 
figures rather than precise equivalents. The two equations give maunds of 27 Ib. 5,400 gr. 
(which is within a few ounces of that deduced from the Masédlig), and a little over 29 Ib. 
Uncertainty as to the precise equivalents of the Arabic units makes it impossible to fix the 
Delhi maund to the proper decimal on these data, but it is safe to take it as 28-29 Ib. ; and 
this figure fits some, but not all, of the passages where quantities are given for this period 

Thus the Masdlig (EWiol's History, iii, 677) says that Muhammed Tughluq's royal slaves, 
who, we may be confident, were pampered, received a monthly allowance of two maunds of 
wheat and rice, and a daily ration of 3 sors of meat. Taking the maund at 28} Ib., and the 
average month in the Islamic calendar at 29} days, we get a daily grain-ration of just under 2 Ib., 
which by itself would be inadequate, for the enquiries made in the nineteenth century in connec- 
tion with famine-policy showed 2/b, of grain to be less than a satisfactory ration for an adult 
malo. ‘The meat-ration, equivalent to 2-1 Jb., looks very high ; but it may be reduced by almost 
one-half on the reasonable assumption that the butchering was done in the alave-department, 
sinee, judging from data kindly furnished by Mr. J. Hammond of the Cambridge University 
School of Agriculture, something like 40 per cent of the carcase would not beavailable as meat. 








) as I quote from the French version : ©. Defrémery and G. Sanguinetti, Foyayesd' Jin Batouwtah; Paria, 
1874-70. Thoso passages ore diseased (iv; Slnjin Hi, Cordier’s edition of Yule’s Cathay and the Way Thither, 


Hakluyt Society, 1910. 
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Taking the maund at 28} Ib., the total ration was thus about what might be expected : 
with a much smaller maund, the royal slaves would have been seriously underfed, a thing 
which is inconceivable in the conditions of the period. 

In the next reign, that of Firfz, 3 sers of grain daily were allowed for each prisoner taken 
in war (Elliot's History, iii, 331); at 28} Ib. to the maund, this gives a daily ration of nearly 
2-21b., granted by an exceptionally kind-hearted king ; and this is very close to what would be 
allowed to prisoners at the present day. There is no doubt then that the equations quoted are 
substantially correct. 

On the other hand, various passages relating to booty taken in war are quite incredible 
when interpreted in terms of a maund of this size. They have usually been read as fantastic 
exaggerations, and it may be agreed that exaggeration is probable in the case of narratives 
written some time after the event ; but precise accountancy was the rule of the period, and it is 
probable, though not certain, that some at least of the figures given in contemporary narratives 
are taken from official returns, which would certainly not exaggerate the value for which 
the makers might be held responsible. These figures can be interpreted on the theory that 
the original Arab mann of nearly 2 Ib., which was certainly used by the early Moslem invaders, 
survived in the treasury departments for use in the case of gold, silver, and precious stones. 

The Arab mann of 2 riils is familiar in all the lexicons, and it was so defined by the early 
geographer Ibn Khurdidba (Elliot's History, i, 14). Nunez shows that this unit prevailed 
in the sixteenth century at Ormus, where the maund was 2*2 Portuguese pounds, He shows 
also that a maund of this size ruled, with local variations, on the east coast of Africa from 
Quiloa to Sofala ; and since we know that such civilization as existed on this coast was the work 
of the Arabs, we may reasonably infer that this unit had been introduced by them. This 
_ Arab maund appears also in Persian literature, as where Hafiz speaks of two maunds of wine aa 
sufficient for three people : a pint of wine weighs about 20 ounces, so two maunds, or about 
4 1b., would give just over three pints, a pint a head for the party. Abdurrazigq, who came 
to India as an ambassador in the fifteenth century, wrote (Hiliot's History, iv, 40) that elophanta’ 
food was made up into balls of about 2 maunds each : obviously this is not an Indian 
maund of 25lb, or more, but the Arab maund which the writer know in his own country. 

That a maund of about this size was in regular use among the early Moslem invaders 
of India can be inferred with confidence from some passages in the Turikh-s Baihagi, a contem- 
porary, and obviously trustworthy, account of the reign of Masafid,son of Mahmid of Ghazni. 
In one place he tells (p. 131) of a knock-out blow delivered with a * 20 mace’; I am 
assured by experts that a mace weighing 40 Ib. would be far too heavy to be used, and this 
phraso ia best read as a variant of dah-manf, as in the expression ndchakh-i dah-manf, which 
Steingass interprets as‘ a very heavy battle-axe’; but obviously the reference in both phrases 
+s to the Arab maund, and not to one of those which prevailed in India. 

Again, we read (p. 361) that on one occasion Ghazni sent to the Caliph a tribute of 25,000 
maunds of indigo. Having regard to the scale on which the trade in indigo was carried on, 
this maund cannot be much more than about 2 Ib. ; 22 tons of indigo would be a very substan- 
tial figure for those days. 

Again, there is the detailed account of Masatid’s wine-party (p. 825, tranalated in Elhot's 
History, ii, 145). [twas a special occasion, and the wine was served in large goblets (sdlginf), 
each containing halfamaund. Taking 20 ounces to the pint, and a 21b. maund, such a goblet 
would hold 4/5 of a pint, and obviously a much larger maund is out of the question. Various 
details given in this chronicle show that in the matter of alcoholic consumption the period may 
fairly be compared with the Regency. It is hardly necessary to cite authorities to show 
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that in those days the three-bottle man was common—thst is to say, half a gallon might easily 
be drunk at a sitting—and that individuals could be found who drank twice as much, or more ; 
but I may instance the fact vouched for ™ by Lieutenant John Pester, that 14 British officers 


at dinner consumed 42 bottles of claret, besides ‘a proportionable quantity * of Madeira, so that 
they averaged well over three bottles in all. Now four out of Masafid’s six guests were hope- 
leaaly drunk before they had attained the ‘ cix-bottle ’ mark, and the fifth just exceeded this 
figure. The story is thus not impossible in terms of a 2.1b. maund ; a much larger unit is out 
of the question. | 

It is tomy mind a reasonable guess that this 2 lb. maund survived in the treasury when 
Moslem rule was definitely established in Delhi, and that returns of treasure wer made in 
terms of it, and not of the maund used in commercial transactions. As a single example of the 
Phe SSL Ero dealing with booty, I take Ziyh Barni's statement (p. oa, translated in Eiliot's 
History, iii, 204) that in 1311 a.p, Malik Naib Kaffr brought from the South, among other 
items, 96,000 maunds of gold,’* and that the king gave some of it away in portions varying from 
four maundsdown to half a maund. This chronicler was in general obviously truthful, and he 
certainly had access to official information : it does not seem possible to accept his figure in 
terma of either the 25 !b. maund of the South or the #890 Ib, maund of Delhi; but with a 
9 |b. maund we come within the limits of possibility. 

First, as to the distribution. AlAuddin, the ruling king, was by no means lavish, and it is 

very hard to conceive of his giving away gold by the hundred-weight : presente ranging from 
one to eight Ib. would be reasonable in the circumstances. Next as to the total amount. 
According to the maund used, it was 1,240 tons (Delhi), or 1,070 tons (southern), or about 
§0 tons (Arab). The first and second figures may safely be discarded as impossible, and even 
the last is very lange for the period ; for comparison it may be noted that the huge imports of 
gold into India in the year 1924-5 weighed about 360 tons. A very large figure is, however, 
required by the chronicler’s language, for he insists that the spoil taken on this occasion was 
utterly unprecedented in the history of Delhi; while he tells ua that it included not merely 
the hoards of gold, but the fragments of the golden idols which the conqueror had broken up, 
and even a small idol would contain a lot of gold. The figure of 80 tons is not therefore 
impossible ; and, while I have found no direct evidence of the survival of the 2 lb. maund, it is 
at least permissible to recognise the possibility, as an alternative to writing off all these 
reports of hooty as fantastic exaggerations. 

1 have found no later passages bearing on the Delhi maunds. The literature of the fifteenth 
centary is very scanty, and, after the transfer of the capital to Agra in 1502, we hear practi- 
cally nothing of Delhi until the period when official maunds had come into general use. 








(To be continwed,) 


oe = 
1S War and Sport in India, 1802-6 (ed, J. A. Devenish, London, 1013) ; p. 54. 
1é I take the figure from the Rritish Museum MS., Or. 2030, which ‘n all mattera of detail ia a better 
authority than tho inaccurate printed text ; the text figure ia 96,000, the words ‘and ninety’ having pre- 
somably elipped out. Briggs’ text of Firishta pute the amount of gold at only 06 maands, but Briggs him. 
aeif in hie rendering give" 96,000, and the Museum ws. of Firishta, Add. 6509, has the word hasdr, which 
must have dropped out of that text accidentally. 
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ATHABHAGTYE. 
Br A. VENEATASUBBIAH, 
(Continued from page 170.) 


17. Sampige inscription (XII, p. 40), dated 19th September 1931, recording the grant 
by the Hoysala Ballila ITT of a tax-free village to Sitge-setfi : f-catua-stme-volagulla gadde- 
beddals. t tase —_ haiisoaty saa heat J Sogo stage Bs AONE 
bula-ohdna-minyac-ologigi cele hale 4 Sania ‘sdsistaaaasald . forte 
minyavagi, Le., ‘ the village Sampige tax-free, with gadde, beddalu, large snd small tanks 
and hamlets comprised in ita four boundaries, with adabhoga-tejasseimya, nidhi, nikyepa, 
jala, pisina, siddha, addhya, akzint, dgimi, former and new revenues and the revenues 
from all taxes including tappe, taudi, kirukuJa, and sthdna-mdnya (1)’ 

Of these inscriptions, Nos. 1-4, it will be seen, record grants of tax-free villages only. The 
term sarvamdnyo is used in all four to denote the idea ‘ tax-free," Other words used in 
Kannada inscriptions to denote the same idea are umbali or umbalige, kodagi, sarva-namasys 
and agrahdra ; and the words sarva-bidhd-parihdra too have perhaps the same sense. The 
number of published inscriptions which record such grante (of tax-free villages only), and 
in which one of the above-mentioned words ia used, is fairly large. 

Nos. 5-10 record grants of tax-free villages and also of the rights known as a;fabhoga 
[-tejasewimya), which comprise among others the right to nidhi, nikyepa, jala, pdgina, akyins, 
dgimi, siddha and sidhya, all or some of which terms are mentioned in them. Nos. ae 
too, record the grant of the same rights with tax-free villages ; but the term asfabhc 
[-tejaseuimya] is not used in these inscriptions. The m fn ol taa-tien villasen sanlie ty iba 
Vijayanagara kings and the mojority of their governors and feudatories and suceessors in the 
territories ruled over by them all belong to this class; that is, they make over to the donees 
not only tax-free villages but the asjabhoga or agtabhoga-tejasswimya also, cither explicitly 
mentioned by name or otherwise described. The number of such grants is very large and 
exceeds three- or four-hundred. 

Nos. 14-17 record grante of tax-froe villages with apsabhoga-tejassnimya and also of the 
revenues derived from other taxes named, The number of published inscriptions registering 
such granta, too, is fairly large. 

It is clear from the above-cited inscriptions that the grant of a tax-free village does not 
by itself carry with it the right to nidht, nikgapa, etc., nown an apjabhoge img Nor, 
on the other hand, aloe this grkat of 4a Hachie Kowal i in connection 
Wai phy eles Pe that such village too has been granted tax-free ; and as a 
matter of fact, we find grants of asjabhoge-tejassviimya made in two inscriptions in connecti 
with villages that were not tax-free. One of these inseriptions which is at dovindanahall 
(Ep. Carnatica, TV, p. 176 ff.) and is dated 6th May 1236, records the grant to some Brihmanas 
by the dagdandyakas Bogaiyya and Mallaiyya with the permission of their master, the Hoy- 
sala king Some4vara, of the asjabhoga-tejassvimya in connection with the village Tengina- 
katta,! which too was granted to them, not however tax-free, but subject to the payment 
of 100 gadyina aa quit-rent every year. The other is a Bangalore copperplate inscription 
(ibid., vol, IX, p. 3 ff.), dated Ist March 1253, and | scords the grant to somo Brihmanas by 
the shen ee nt Se aslabhoga-lejasevimya in connection with two 



































ih hadase 100nu beiju-guoge-pindddénoedgi yond-endigend oramanoge tet Banidet prastdihe-cima 
smMincilamappa tanna dbddada palli-sohita Teagingkaffavanu | dhded - 
Purvakeedgi kofjaru, ‘They granted with pouring of water (the village) Tedginakatta with its well-known 
boundaries and cleven hamlets together with the apfabhoga-lejassrdimya, nidhi and nikgepa (with the obligation 
that the donecs) should pay to tho palace for ever the cum of J00 godyieg os quit-ront (overy year), 











It thus becomes plain from what has been said above that the grant of a tax-free village 
is quite different from the grant of the aabhéga [-éjasseimya] in connection with it, that 
there are some inscriptions which reeord grants of one only of these two, and that there’ are 
many inscriptions, exceeding four- or five-hundred in number, which record grants of both 
these with or without the revenue derived from other taxes. 

Now we know that in Prakrit ‘the suffix -ka is added to words without altering the 
moaning, much more frequently than it is in Sanskrit’ (see Pischel’s Grammalik der 
Prakritsprachen, §598; p. 405), It seems fo me that this is the case with athabhagiye 
(=asabhdgika) in the above-cited passage and the word is equivalent to Skt. ayfabhigt 
and means ‘ haying or possessing eight (things).’ The hundreds of inscriptions of later times 
that record grants of tax-free villages indicate clearly that the things of which aa ia an attri- 
bute is without doubt the bhéga [-téjasovdmya] that is mentioned by them. Thus athabhat- 
giye, I conceive, is equivalent to aaohoge [-t¢jasandmya)-bhdgi, and the words Ljupmini- 
game whalike kale atha-bhdgiys ea of the Rummindei inscription are equivalent to Lumbini- 
grimam sarvamdnyam aifabhéga-sahiiam grdminebhyo rajd datlavan. 

The earliest inscription that I know of in which the term asiabhigatéjassnimya occurs is the 
Gévindanahalli inscription cited above, which is dated in 1230 A.D. ; and the word docs not 
any inscription prior to 1200 a.p. Nevertheless it would not be correct 
to conclude from this that the rights denoted by the word began first to be recognised in the 
thirteenth century A.D, and were not known in earlier times ; for, the office and title of danda- 
niyaka, for instance, which are mentioned very frequently in inscriptions of the tenth and 
following centuries A.D., are not at all mentioned in those written in 290-000 a.p. The occur- 
rence however of this word in the MiAnikyAla inscription (see Liiders in JRAS,, 1909, p. 048) 
and also in an inscription at Mathuri (Zp. ZJnd., DX, 946) shows that they were well-known 
in the times of the Kusina kings and that they did not first come into existence in the tenth 
century A.D, It is my belief that the case ‘a similar with the rights denoted by the word 
astabhéga [-tAjaseximya) and that these rights were known and formed the subject-matter of 
grants even in Mauryan times, In any case, it cannot be disputed that the meaning proposed 
above for atha-bhdgiye fits very satisfactorily into the context, and that it brings the 
Rummindei inscription into the same class 08 the hundreds of inscriptions written in later 
times and recording grants of the same character. 

The Rummindei inscription is, however, peculiar in one respect - the donees of the grant 
recorded in it happen to be the freemen of the village whose revenute form the subject-matter 
of the gift. This does not seem to have been tho case with the donees of the later inseriptions 










that I have read, who were all either prieste (Brahmanas, Jaina or Lingfiyat gurus) or men of 
“an in life, like dandandyakas, mahd-vadda-vyavahinis (great-big-merchants), etc., 





that is, in all cases, persons who could not be conceived as bemg farmers or cultivators of 
land, and who could not therefore have had any interest in the lands of.the villages granted. 
Mo evemon of Lambini, on the other hand, already possossed owneS” NP and other similar 
rights in respect of the lands, ete., of the village. and it was they who cultivated the lands 
and paid the revenues duc to the king's treasury. Hence the Rum nindei inseription does 
not make use of the word ‘give,’ but says merely that the village was made tax-free and the 

3 Madoni-gagida Mattika#avanu. .-.9o 140 nu prativarsay aramanege jett-wmnbantagi ndndgétrar appa 
Brithmandtiamarigeut dou pratisfova-madica Io dévarigeum d-candrdrka-sthdyiy.dgi Bhdgisuwanidgl opabhoga- 
iijoseedmya-nidhi-niketpa-samasta-balt-sahite dhdrd-pareakam mdi kofforu, io. ‘Ho gave with pouring 
of water to oxcellont Brihmapas of different gotras and to the god set up by him tho village Mattikatta 
with Madani together with asfabhdga-ijasevdmya, nidhi, nikeepo and (rev a of)all taxes, to be enjoyed 
till the moon, fun and stars endure, on contition that they should pay to the palace cyery yoor the sum of 


140 crac! aa, 
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nossessor of the eight-fold right by the king * (rdajnd grimah udbalikah krtah agiabhdgt ca) 
instead of saying, like the inscriptions of later times, that ‘the king gave the village free of 
taxes and with the eight-fold right’ (réja grimam udbalikam agiabhoga-sa. jilam ca datlavdn). 
It is difficult to determine exactly the nature of the rights denoted by the word ayja- 
bhéga-téjassvimya. The expression asf bhaiepeat ‘jassvdmya-nidhi-nikgepa-sahita that ia used 
in the two above-cited insoriptions of Somesvara’s reign seems to show that nidhi and nik- 
sepa were not included in astabhiga-tZjassvdmya. Similarly, the words of the Citaldrug in- 
scription of 1328 a.v. cited above (No. 5) seem to show that nidhi, nikgopa, siddha, aiidhyr, 
jala and pagina were not included in it; and the wording ? of an inscription at Seringapatam 
(Ep. Carnatica, ITT, p. 14), dated in 1527 a.p., and recording the grant of a sarcamdnya village 
aeems to Indicate that hola, gadde, kiddrambha, nirirambha, aksins and dgdmi are not includ- 
ed init. On the other hand, the words * used in another copperplate inscription of the same '* 
place (ibid., p. 20), dated in 1603 A.D., and in scores of other similar inscriptions,® all recording 








grants of sarvamdnya villages, show clearly that the asfabhéga-téjassviimya consists of the 
possession or enjoyment of nidhi, nikgopa, jala, pigdpa, akgins, dgimi, siddha and aiid hye. 
The Melukote copperplate inscription, again (ibid., p. 65) of 1724 a.p., which records the 
grant of thirteen sarvamdnya villages by Krenardja of Maisfiru, contains the words cafus- 
simey-olag-un pida nidhi-nikgtpa-jala-taru-papind-ksiny-Agdmi-siddha-sidhyagal-emba as ha- 






bhéga-muntdda d-sakala-téjasseimyavé, which show that asiabhéga consiste of the pos -se10T) 
or enjoyment of nidhi, nikgepa, jala, taru, pagina, akgins, dgimi, siddha and sddhya anc 
that téjassnimys includes agiabhéga and other rights; and an inscription at Mankasandra 
(Ep. Carnatica, TX, p. 96), dated in 1408 4.D., which records the grant of a sarvamdnya village 
with ‘nidhi, nikgepa, jala, pisiya, akgini, dgiims, siddha, éidhya, aglabnoge {éjaseve i 

cluding grha, driima, kgetra, gadde, beddalu, ane and accuka¢tu"’ continues with the f 






atanga and words: djfid keetram ca yod danom éulkam sidihé-baram tothd | nidhGnawa. 0 
karam muda.... || yemba agtabh6ga-téjassedmyasthavigi,which seem to contain an explanation 


of the term asfabhéga-téjasseimya that is different from those given above. And, finally, the 
Hebbale grant of 1665 a.p, cited above (No. 16) makes out that astabhéga consists of gadde, 
beddalu, téta tudike, ane, accukajju, kiddrambha and nirdrambha and that agiat{jasevimya 
‘3 formed of nidhi, nikegepa, jala, pisina, akgini, dgam, siddha and siidhya.® 

It is thus plain that the expression astabhéga-iijassviimya was understood in different 
ways by the writers of inscriptions. The great majority of them, however, who lived in the 
fifteenth century 4.D. and later have used it to denote the possession or enjoyment of nidhi, 
niksopa, jala, pigina, akgini, dgdmi, siddha and aidhya, which again are denoted by the word 
asjabhéga only by the writers of many other inscriptions of the same time. And one can 
hence conclude that asiabhéga-téjassvGmya is the same as astabhéga and that both these terms 
signified the same thing, namely, the group of cight formed of nidhi, mikgepa, ete., in the 
fiftecnth century a.p. and later. 





8 d-grdmakke ealuva catus-elmepolagana hola-gadde-kdddrambha-ntrdrambha-sahita abeiqnd-dgdmi -aatabhd- 
ga-idjasevdmya-sahita-edyi, : 

4 t-catus-simey-okaguila nidhi-nikplpa-jala-piledna-aketni-dgdmi-siddha-sddhyamgajemba astabhdga-tjasa- 
vdmyagalanu. 

® gadde wet land ; beddalu =dry land; téfa = garden; fudike = fruit store-house ; aae = dam ; acewbar- 
fu = irrigated area undera tank; kéddrambha =dry cultivation, and nfirdrambha = wet cultivation ; nidhi = 
(right to) buried treagure ; nifsepa, too, means buried treasure, and perhaps signifies bere the right to 
treasure known to have been buried by specific persona while nidhi refers to treasure buried by unknown 
persons ; jala = (right to) water (i.c., to underground aprings and streams, cto.); pdpdina = stone, that is, the 
right to quarry stone ; wukha = income accrued ; aidiya = any further incomo, that may accrue, cue to 
development, 1 do not know the signification of the terms alyiqi and dydevi, 
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As already observed, however, the wording of the above-cited two inseriptions “ot : ed 


vara’s reign makes it doubtful if the term astabhéga-téjassvdmya had the above signification 
in his time. This doubt is but strengthened by the fact (noticed above) that the writers of 
the fifteenth century a.p. and later do not themselves know definitely the meaning of the term,’ 
but use it in a manner which plainly suggests that it formed part of a formula which had 
been in use from a long time. And hence I consider it improbable that the group of eight 
things whose possession OT enjoyment was granted by the Rummindei inscription was identi- 
cal with the above-mentioned group of eight formed of nidhi, nikgepa, etc. , 

The Kdmandakiyanilisdéra, written before 550 a.D. (see Asia Major, IIT, p. 320, n.), contains 
the following two verses (V, 77-78) ; rgir ranitpatho durgam setub kuiijara-bandhanam | Lhanyi- 
kara-vandddnam sinydndm ca nivesonam \|agfa-rargam imam riija aiidhu-vrito "nupdlaye \in 
which the king is enjoined to give protection to the apfavarga or group of eight formed of Frei, 
vanik-patha, durga, selu, Lufijara-bandhana, khanydkaraddna, randdina and sainya-nivesana. 
These words signify primarily ‘ agriculture, trade-way, fortress, dam, catching of elephants, 
working of mines and of forests, and settling of unoccupied places.’ But Dr. Breloer has 
pointed out (Kaujaliya-studien, I, p. 50) that this ‘ group of eight ’ is referred to in the Artha- 
édstra, § 90,8 which speaks of revenue derived from them; and hence it seems probable. 
hat eslavarga has the secondary meaning of ‘ income derived from the group of eight consisi- 
ing of agricultural lands, trade-ways, etc.® 

This ‘group of eight’ is referred to in Manu, 7, 154 also (iytenam edsavidham karma 
paiicavargam ca tattvata}) according to Medhitithi, whose explanation of astavidham karma 
as vanik-patha udake-setu-bandhanam durgakarapam krlasya samskdra-nirpayah hasti-ban- 
dhanam khani-khananam #iinya niveganam ddru-vana-cchedanam ca is cited by Kulliika in the 
course of his commentary on that verse. 

Thus it is very likely that this group of eight things was known as such to the admini- 
strators in Mauryan times, and it is even possible that the word arta in atha-bhagiye refers to 
this group of eight or to one containing many of its components. At present, however, there 
is nothing known about such matters , and we can only translate afha-bhdgiye as * possessor 
or enjoyer of the eight things" without being in position to explain definitely what the eight 
things are that the grantor had in his mind. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


writes to us that the Milagandhakuti Vihira at Sarnith, near Benares, is at last complete, 
except for the fresco work in the interior, which will be taken in hand as soon as possible, 
and an image of the Buddha in the preaching attitude, which is being made at the School 
of Art, Jaipur. He adds that, at the suggestion of the Archmological Depa ment of the 
Government of India, the opening ceremony and the enshrinement of the sacred relic have 
been fixed to take place during the current month, and he invites Buddhists of all countries 


to participate. 


+ According to some inscriptions, asjabhéga comprises nidhi, nikgepa, jala, taru (trees growing on tho 
land), pdsdes, aksini, siddha ond sddhys. Kittel in his dictionary gives the components of agabhéga os 
nidhé, nikeepa, abpini, dgdme, samncita, jala, taru and pdsdna. 

@ (Mysore edition, 1909, p- 940) janapadary mahdniam alpa-pramdnam vi deva-mdtrkam prabhdta- 
dhdnyare dhd yasyd damp trtiyarm coturthars od yilerta yathdedrans madhyam avaratn wi durga-sctukernma- 
ranikpatha-Ainyoniveda- Lhanidrovya-hastivand- Larmopakdrinam j 

© Arthaddetra, p. 59 fi., enumerates the different items which are comprised in each component of this 
group of eight and which yield income. 
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PLACE NAMES. 
Br Rat Basapur HIRA LAL, B.A. 
(Continue? from page 197.) | 

Many villages are named after the nature of the sites they occupy, for instance, Paha- 
did or Dangarifi (hillock), Patharié (stony land) Tharpakhnd (firm rock), Tikurié (raised 
ground), etc. This source got much amplified when agriculture commenced and soils were 
classified, For instance, Kacehfir, Kanhirpur, Kalimati, LAlmaéti, Chhuihaé, Chhuikhadan, 
Darribhita, Khudardand, ete., are names of villages, all connoting the peculiar soil on which 
they were founded. Crops also contributed their quota, such as Dhinris, Dhanori and 
Dhanel& from Dhbin (paddy), Nibari, Karahni, Kakeni, Masurikhir, Arasid, Kodwi, Kudai, 
Gehfnris, Chaurai, Chanhis, Chanaht4, ete., taking their names from wheat, gram, and 
number of other cereals and their varicties. Grasses and herbs have also helped a good deal 
‘na the choice of names, ¢g., Siliyari, Ankadih, Kenfdand, Sukalikhir, Kekati, 
Ajviindih, ete., are all derived from those sources. 

It is somewhat curious to note that household furniture has also been placed under con- 
tribution in this connection. We have such villages as Karahi which means frying pan, 
Mathini (a churning stick), Kindo (a broad-mouthed pot), Kathotid (a wooden bowl), Ghino- 
chi (water pot stand), Khatolé or Khatoli (a cot), Tili (an earthen frying pan), Lodhé (a grind- 
ing pestle), Doli (a hammock-like conveyance), JhAfipi (a bamboo basket), Rahta (spinning 
wheel), Bahun4 (armlet), BichhiA (anklets), JhAnjh (cymbals), Loni (butter) and Dahig&on 
from daAi, curds. With the advancement of civilization and the respect shown to gods 
and goddesses, names like Rampur, Kimnagar, Narfiyanpur, Sdrajpur4 and Malhfirpur 
cropped up. In due course temples were constructed, which became a distinguishing feature, 
and this is the reason why a very large number of villages are known as Deori, Deori, Dewal- 
widA, Devapur, etc., which simply connote a habitation with atemple. Below the gods stood 
kings, princes and prominent citizens, to whom honour was due. So a number of villages 
eame to be named after their official or personal Names, for instance, RaAjidih, Rajidhir, 
Ramdera, Ranisigar, RAnigion, MalkApur, Lilpur, ete. These are named after the official! 
title RAja (king), Rani or Malika (queen), and LAl (prince). Karanpur, AdhfrtAl, Burhinpur, 
Gosalapur, and Sleemanibid are examples of places having names of individual kings, queens 
and prominent citizens or officers from ancient to modern times. Karna was a king of tho 
Kalachuri dynasty reigning in the eleventh century 4-p. Adhfir was a Kayasth minister of 
the famoua Gond queen Durgivati, Burhin was a Musalmin saint, Gosali was a queen 
of a descendant of Karna, and Sleeman was 4 European officer appointed for the suppressior 
of thagit and dacoity in India. 

There is another source peculiar to India from which villages have derived their names, 
viz., the majority of the caste which inhabited it originally, The name has been preserved, 
although in some cases every member of that caste has disappeared from the locality. We 
have thus numerous Bambhnis, or settlements of Brahmans ; Jugif, the settlement of Jogis ; 
Gudano, the settlement of Gonds ; Kachhgawf, of Kachhis (vegetable growers) ; Tilagwi, of 
Telia (oilmen); Barhaikheda, of Barhaia or carpentera ; Lohdri, of Lohira or blacksmiths ; 
Domjhar, of Doms or scavengers ; Ojhigahan, of Ojhis or Gond priests ; Halbapali, of the 
Halba tribe: GAndAdih, of Gandis or villago watchmen ; MAlidih, of Malia or pardenors ; 
and Gaitaguda, of Gaitis or aboriginal prieata, The most interesting names, however, appear 
to be those which go by the reciprocal terms of relationship, for instance, Sishahu (mother-in- 
law and daughter-in-law), Mamibhanja (maternal uncle and nephew), BipApiti (father and 
sum), Jithini-deorfini (wives of elder and younger brothers), and so on. 

Some villages bear opprobrious names, as Chorhi or Chorgéon, thief's village, and 
Thagpali, a village of (hags or cheats. These were apparently imposed by othora in considera- 
tion of the inhabitants’ character, and superseded the original names which they may have 
borne when founded. The process of supersession is, however, whimsical, The village from 
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where I am writing is called Murwiri, having been bestowed on the original proprietor as 
Mudw4r, defined as a “ death grant given to persons whose relatives were killed fighting for 
the State " (see Luard’s Baghelkhand Giazetieer, page 65), in other words, for giving their 
md or heads for the purpose, but it has now been superseded by the simple Katni, which is 
the name of the river on which it is situated, while the quarter in which I live still retains 
the old name of Bharié Mahalla given to it, because it was inhabited mostly by the Bhana 
tribe, though every one of them was replaced by other people more than a quarter of a 
century ago. 

Roughly speaking, these are all the notable sources from which village names are derived 
in India or Eastern countries. Now let us cast a glance on the Occident and examine whether 
there are prototypes of those in the Western countries. 

According to Professor Blackie, the most obvious charac sristic of any place is its shape 
andsize, ita relative situation, high or low, behind or in the front, its colour, the kind of rock or 
soil of which it is composed, the climate which it enjoys, the yegetation in which it abounds 
and the animals by which it is frequented. The only other features of natural scenery that 
play a noticeable part are the rivers, lakes, wells, and waterfalls, These are the features of 
* unappropriated nature, stereotyped, as it were, once and for all in the old names of local 
scenery. ‘But as into a landscape an artist will inoculate his sentiment and symbolize 
his fancy, so on the face of the earth men are found to stamp the trace of their habitation and 
their history.” We thus have names which commemorate events and give likewise the clue to 
great ethnological facta and movements of which written history preserves no trace. There 
is thus a good deal common to both (the East and the West) in giving place-names. By way of 
example the following actual names may be cited. Names like Kynloch meaning the town or 
the house at the head of the lake, Tobermory, the well of the Virgin Mary, and Inverness, the 
town on the confluence of the Ness, are of the same class as Dofigartil, the town on the mountain 
lake, KAraij4, the reservoir town, and Chikalda, the town onthe marah, Oakley (oak meadow), 
Wokingham or Oskingham (the dwelling among oaks), Ashby (ash tree dwelling), Leipaig 
(abounding in lime trees), Beddoe (the birches), and so on, take their names from trees, as they 
do so profusely in India, Animals do not seem to play a great part, yet there is Lockmaddy, 
which derives its name from madadh, a fox, Beaverloo from Beaver and Gulbin from a dove, 
A few othera named after a dog, a wolf or a snake may be found here and there, but on the 
whole they are very rare. Brinkhorst (the edge of the thicket), Brynn-uchel (high hill), 
Kleinbuhil (little hill), Croydon (chalk hill), Woolwich, the ancient Hylvich (hill town), and 
hoat of others indicate characteristica of shape and size and relative situation. Danby 
(Danes dwelling), Dantaic (Danish fort), and Ballinggown (town of the blacksmith) furnish 
ethnographic clues, while Famars (the temple of Mars), Fano (the temple of fortune), Fran- 
stadt (our Lady's town), Munster (the Monastery), Westminster (the monastery weet of St. 
Paul's), Nagy-Malton (5t. Matthew's great town), Leoncourt (the manor af Leo), Aubercourt 
(the manor of Albert), Furstenau (meadow of the prince), Gobenow (Count’s town), Kenninghall 

ing’s palace), ete. reveal their sanctity or the historical importance attached to them. 

But what we miss are names of crops, human relatives and onomatopsic names, One may 
find a Dinkelburg named after Dinkel, a kind of grain, but such instances are sporadic. 
The other two sources appear to be altogether absent. 

In quoting the above examples, I have simply endeavoured to find Western prototypes 
of Indian village names. They show that the considerations which weighed with the first 
name-givers were common in almost all parta of the world. So the subject is well worthy of 
study everywhere. | 

So far as I remember, it was Sir Edward Gait who first drew attention to this matter in India 
én 1911, when ho worked as Census Commissioner ; but nobody seems to have responded to his 
call. A few geographical societies have, however, been started in some places, They might 
well include this fascinating study in their programme, 
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NOTES ON HOBSON-JOBSON. 
By Pror, &. H. HODIVALA, M.A. 
(Continued from p. 178.) 

Kedgerry, Kitechery—Yule’s earliest illustration is from the Travels of the Tangierene 
Ibn Batiita (c. 1340), but the word is also used by an Indian author, Shams-i Siraj, in the 
contemporary History of Sultin Firth Tughlag. In the course of his account of the 
privations endured by the army during his retreat through the Rann of Cutch [Kachch], the 
Writer Bays : 

‘ By the great God,” said Sultén Firaz, ™ of things which can be used as food, we possess 
nothing today except one ser of khichri { peyeeS | which has been brought for [the young 
Prince] Fath Khan from the house of Bashirf [ie., ImAdu'l-mulk.”"]}_Térith-i-FirdeshaM, 
Bibl. Ind., text, 216, 1. 11. 

The word is used rarely now in the seoondary sense of a “mixture of pearls,’ and only 
one example is given in Hobson-Jobson. But I can quote another from Manuceci - | 

[c, 1700.] ‘The great ladies are well received upon their arrival; they also obtain 
eostly saripds (robes) and jewels. At the time when they say good-bye their hands are 
filled with kichart, which is, in its literal meaning, a mixed dish made up of several kinds of 
vegetables. As to this it must be remarked that the kichart of these queens and - 
is not of that sort, but, on the contrary, a mixture of gold and silver coin, with all kinds of 
precious stones and pearls, large and amall.""—Storia do Mogor, trans. Irvine, IT, 346. 

Kidderpore.—The origins of the names of towns are not easy to determine with cer- 
tainty. Sir Honry rejects the statement in Hunter's ‘ Imperial Gazetteer ' about this village 
having been named after General Kyd, It is possible that it was originally called Girdhar- 
pore, after some Hindu named Girdhar, just as the neighbouring ‘Gobarnapore’ [Hecte 
‘Govindpore '] preserves the memory of some one named Govind. But perhaps the true 
form is ‘ Gidarpore ’ from gidar, a jackal—the animals which enter the precincts of the villages 
near Calcutta, after dark, “startling the newcomer with their hideous yells.” (Hobson- 
Jobson, 4.0. Jackal, p. 443).* ? 

Killadar.—In illustration of this word, Yule has quoted from Ibn Batuta a passage in 
which the ‘ Kilitdar’ (Pers. j!10e/ ), ‘Keeper of the keys,’ is mentioned. But * Killadar, 
»!osl3 ‘ commandant of a fort,’ is an altogether different word, and the one has nothing to 
do with the other, The first is from Pers. kalid, ‘ key *; the seoond from Arab. gal‘a, * fort.’ 

Kitmutgar—The following is perhaps a much earlier use of the word than any cited 
by Yule. 

[c, 1632.} “Att Brampore [Burhfnpur] hee [scil. Prince Khuerfi, the eldest son of 
Jahingir) had a roome allowed him, a waterman, a porter and a maidservant or Hismel- 
Keeare to attend him and dress his meate.”"—The Travels of Peler Mundy, ed. Sir RB. Temple, 
p- 105. 

Sir Richard identifies the word with hashmatgir which, he says, means ‘female servant.’ 
- Hashmat does mean ‘ pomp,’ ‘ retinue,’ and hashmatgtr is not an impossible compound, 
but I cannot find it in Richardson's Dictionary, and I submit that Hismel-Keeare is @ cOor- 
rupt form of [kidmatgdr. “‘ Kismutgir,’ says Sir Henry Yule, ‘is o vulgarism now perhaps 
a a 





4 Yule properly rejected the view that tho placo was called after Kyd: and, it may be noted, thie 
suggestion has been omitted from the later (1908) edition of the 1.G, Tho place ia not only marked on mape 
drawn before the days of the Kyds, but it is referred to in the Company's records of earlier date. Thomas 

wrey, on his map drawn in 1687, spells the name ‘ Kedarpoer," from which it might be conjectured that 
id was called after @ man named Kedar : but these carly spellings cannot be relied upon. As the name is 
generally pronounced * Khidarpur’ in the vernacular, however, I suspect that the original name was Khier- 
pur (eulgo Khiderpur) ; ond it is just possible that we have in the name o reference to the famous Saint of 
the Waters, Al Khizr, whose cult was so widespread in deltaic Bengal, at a site on the lower reaches of the 
eld channel of the Ganges, just aa there was o Khixrpur on the bank of the ancient course of the Brahma- 
putra, to the west of Sunirghay.—C. E. A, W, O., Jourr-Eprron. | 
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obsolete, The word is spelt by Hadley in his Grammar (sce under Moors) ‘ Khuamutgar ' 
(p. 486). In Mundy’s* Hismetkeeare,’ the KA seems to have been miswritten ormisread as an h. 

Kuhar.—This word is also used by early Muh: n historians. 

[c. 1358.] “ The Sultan (Qutbu'd-din MubArak Khalji] was so infatuated, and so strongly 
desired the presence of Khusri Khan, that he sent relays of bearers with a litter to bring him 
with all haste from Deogir in the course of seven or eight days.""—Barani, in Elliot and 
Dowson, H. of I., II, 220. 

Here the word used in the text is kahdr (45), and the same yoeable is again found 
ot p. 86, |. 2, of that author’s Térikh-i-Firdzshdh. (Text.) The word also occurs in the 
Tarith-i-Firiizshahi of Shams-i-Siraj, which was completed about 1400. (Text, p. 329, l. 9, 
and p. 325, last line.) 

Kunkur, Conker.—This word occurs in the Afn-i-Akbart, only it has not been recog: 
nized, even by the learned Blochmann, on account of a copyist’s error. In the chapter on 
the Prices of Building Materials, Abil-Fazl writes : 

“ Chiinah, or quick lime, 2 d[dms] per man ; it is mostly boiled out of kangur, & kind of 
golid earth resembling stone in hardness.” —Ain-i-Akbart, trans. Blochmann, I, 223. The 
text has», but it is clear that the second stroke of the Ul is due toa slip on the part 
of the transcriber—and the true reading must be ,»S, kinkar, ie., the Hindi kankar. The 
word is even now spelt in Gujarati with the long a, e.g., Kinkri. Of. also the place-name 
Kankra Khari near Surat. (Mundy, Travels, IT, 33, note.) 

Larin.—Yule’s earliest illustration is of 1525. The following reference is several 

ars older. 

[e. 1516.) “In silver there is [in Ormuz] a long coin like a bean, also with Moorish 
lettera on both sides, which is worth three vintens, more or less, which they call tangas, and 
this silver is very fine."—T'he Book of Duarte Barbosa, trans. Dames, I, 100. 

Love bird.—The following description of this * pretty little lorikeet." is from the pen 
of the Emperor Jahfngir. 

“In these days, they brought bird from the country of Zirbid which was coloured 
like s parrot, but had a smaller body. One of its peculiarities is that it lays hold with its 
feat of the branch or perch on which they may have placed it and then makes a somersault, 
and remains in this position at night and whispers to itself. When day comes, it seats itself 
on the top of the branch,” —Tizuk-i-Jahangiri, trans. Beveridge, I, 272. 

Lungooty.—Yule’s earliest quotation is from ° Abdu’r-razziq (1442), but the scanty 
pioce of cloth which appears to have been the only apparel of the masses of India in the middle 
ages is the subject of contemptuous allusion in the India of Albirini. 

[c. 1030.) “ They [the Hindus] wear tu bans for trousers. Those who want little drees 
are content to dress in a rag of two fingers’ breadth, which they bind over their loins with 
two cords.” —Alberunt's India, trans. Sachau, I, 180. 

And an English ‘ voyager,’ Thomas Stevens, wrote thus in 1579 :— 

“They that be not of reputation, or at least the most part, goe naked, saving an apron 
of a span long and as much in breadth before them, and a lace two fingers broad before them, 
girded about with a string, and no more ; and thus they thinke them as well as we do with 
all our trimming.” —Hakluyt's Voyages, IT, 585. 

Madras.—In the three first quotations in Yule, which are dated 1653, 1665, and 1672, 
the town is called ~ Madraspatan.’ ‘Maderas’ appears for the first time in Fryer (1673). 
But there is an earlier example in the following :— 

(1654.] ‘' Baker after his arrival summoned Yardley, Edward Winter and Leigh to 
consult about the differences between Greenhill and two Bramonies, the one the Governor 
and Justice of this towne of Madrass, the other the cheefe for buying goods of all sorts in 
these parts for the Honourable Company.” —English Factories in India (1651-54), p- 245, 
Sir William Foster says that ‘! this early use of the shortened form’ is worthy of note, 
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Madura.—There is a reference to this town in Mas‘idi, which does not seem to have 
been recognised either by Yule or by other writers. 

(c. 943.] “ El-Ma‘siidi says we have related the history of the Kings of India; ; = + 
we have entered into details respecting the Maharij, who is the King of the islands ; . . 
and the history of the Kings of China, of the King of Serendib and of the country of Mandtira 
¢)3°!, which is opposite to the island, Serendib, as Komir [Khmer] is opposite 
the islands of the MahirAj . . Every King of the country of Mandira has the 
title of El-Kéyadi, .-o:/!."—Trans. Sprenger, pp. 397-98. In Barbier de Meynard’s 
text and translation (Prairies, I, 394-5), the name is read «#!) 0% , ‘ Mandourafin,’ which 
is, I think, a miswriting of c4!),;04< Mandourifaten—i-., Mandirfipattan—(Sanskrit). 
The title of the kings (,,¢%4/!) also can be explained easily on the supposition of 
its being a copyist’s error for cgi, ‘Al Findi,’ iLe., ° Al-Pandi’ (Pandya), os there 
ia no sign for p in Arabic, and p is changed into f, as in * Farsi for " Parsi,’ ete. 

Malum,—aAll the early examples of the use of this word quoted by Yule are from Portu- 
guese writers. Here is an early ase by an English traveller :-— 

(1613.] “ Butt the next daie goinge aland with the Generall, I brought him a mallim 
or maister of a Guzuratts shipp.”—The Journal of John Jourdain, ed. Foster, p. 311. 

Maryacar.—{c. 1510.) ‘‘ When the Moors saw our fleet arrive [at Cannanore] they sent 
an ambassador, who was named Mamal Maricar, who was the richest man in the country, 
and he came to demand peace.”—Travels of L. di Varthema, trans. Badger, p. 282. 

This is perhaps the earliest example of the occurrence in a European author of this 
“titular appellation of the Moplah Mahommedans on the 8. W. Coast." ° Mamal”* is most 
probably a slip for ‘Mimat,’ i.e., Muhammad. 

Matranee.—The strange confusion between this word and Bhathiydrin, ° wife of an 
innkeeper,’ of which Yule cites an example from Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs (1785), is exempli- 
fied in a much earlier author, Peter Mundy. 

fc. 1632.] “ Metrannes or Betearees are certain women in all Saraes, that looke to 
the litle roomes there and dresse the Servants meate, accomodateinge them with cottes etts. 
needfull to bee had.”"—The Travels of Peter Mundy, ed. Sir R. Temple, I, 121. 

Moolvee.—Yule quotes no early use of the word. Here is one :— 

[1636.] “The Sircale [Sar Khail] and the Malliveece two eminent persons in Court 
(and our utter enemyes).”—English Factories in India (1634-1636), ed. Foster, p. 325. 

Moonshee.—(The earliest example quoted by Yule is of 1777.) 

[1622.] “‘ After viewing the present, they had brought, he questioned them about the 
stay of their goods at AhmadAbad, and finally caused his Monsees to write a perwana to Safi 
Khan to release them.’’"—Engliah Factories in India, ed. Foster (1622-23), p. 9. 

Mosquito.—{c. 1516,] ‘When these Baneanes meet with a swarm of anta on the 
road they shrink back and seek for some way to pass without crushing them. And in their 
houses they sup by daylight, for neither by night nor day will they light a lamp, by reason 
of certain little flies [Mosquitos in the original Portuguese text] which perish in the flame 
thereof,""—Tihe Book of Duarte Barbosa, trans. Dames, I, 112. 

It will be seen that the word is here used in its original sense of little insects of all sorta 
and not in the narrower and modern one of a species of gnat. 

Mussendom, Cape.—The learned authors seem to have been in doubt as to the correct 
transcription of this place-name and have said nothing about its derivation. The ° expla- 
nation ' quoted by Mr. Crooke from Morier is one of those etymological conjectures of the 
eponymic type, which are only too common. The following statement, therefore, of a very 
old and very well-informed writer may be found interesting. . 

[c. 043.] “Then the mountains known under the name of Kossir, Owair . . and 
third one the name of which is not known. Then ed-Dordir which is called the terrible 
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Dordiir [-0=* )58)8, Durditr-i-musaddam] and by the sailors, the father of hell; @t>2?! 


( om 9! )5 at these parts of the sea rise enormous black rocks high overhanging the water, 


neither plants nor animal can live on them, and under them the sea ts very deep and stormy, 
hence everybody who sails there is filled with fear; they are between Oméin and Siraf, and 
vessels cannot help sailing through the midst of them. There is a constant current of 
the water which makes it foam.”"—El Mas‘idi's Historical Encyclopedia, trans. Sprenger, 
p. 268; see also Prairies d’Or, text and trans. by 5. de Meynard, I, 240, who reads pain 
[Mogendam] and has ° tourbillon * instead of * terrible." 

Mussoola,—VYule’s earliest English example is of 1675, 

[1654.] “The * Mucwaes * [boatmen] received formerly three fanams for each ‘M/as- 
soola turne ; now they are allowed but two.” —English Factories in India, ed. Foster (1051-4), 
p. 264. 

Mutlub.—Yule says :-— 

“ Tlliterate natives by a common form of corruption turn the word into mathal. In the 
Punjab, this occurs in printed books ; and an adjective is formed, matbali, ‘ opinionated ' 
and the like.” 

LT am afraid these animadversions are founded in error and due to 4 misapprehension on 
the part of the writer. Matbal is an entirely different word, of Prikritic origin, from the 
Hindi mat (Sanskrit, mati), ‘ opinion,’ ‘belief,’ * creed,’ * religion "_and bala, ‘strength,’ 
‘power. ‘ Mutlub ’ (mazlab) is a purely Arabio vocable from the root talab (lb). 

Neelgye.—The proper Hindi name of this animal may be rojh, but nilgdo [ 5 43] occurs 
in Baranf’s history, which was written about 1358 a.p.—Térith-i-Firizshaht, text (541, 1. 3, 
and 600, 1, 5), as well as that by Shams-i-Sirij, ‘The latter desoribes the habits of the animal, 
and says that “ the chase of deer, [ gr) J, nil-gaos, eto., was carried on principally in the 
neighbourhood of Baditim and Anw&la,.”—Elliot and Dowson, H. of I., III, 353; Bibl. Ind., 
text, 321, 1. 6. | 

The earliest reference by a European author that I can call to mind is in Barbosa, who 
speaks of them “as certain ash-coloured animals, like camels, so swift that no man can 
kill them.”—The Book of Duarte Barbosa, ed. Dames, I, 199. This" painted antelope * is de- 
scribed by Mundy also, who uses both names, ‘ Rose,’ and *‘ Nilgaue.'—T'he Travels of Peter 
Mundy, ed. Sir B.C. Temple, Ii, 182, 240, S07. 

Navait, Naitea, ete.—Below will be found a reference to these people by an English 
writer, which is both earlier and less uncomplimentary than the one in Yule (1626). 

[1608-11]. ‘‘ A little lower on the right hand over the river [the Tapti at Siirat) ts 
little pleasant towne, Ranele, inhabited by a people called Naites, speaking another language, 
and for the most part sea-men.”’—Finch’s Journal, in Early Travels in India, ed. Foster, 135. 

Nokar.— This 15, 55 Yule sexys, a Mongol word introduced into Persia by the hosts of 
Thingts, and his earliest quotation is from ‘Abdu’ r-razatiq, who wrote about 1445 a.p. But 
there is an older example in the Zafarndma ot Sharfa’ d-din ‘Ali Yasdi :— | 

fc. 1399.) “On the last day of Rabi‘u'l-awwal [801 a-n.—1999 a.D.] he [Timir] 
jasued his ordera and the servants of Malli Khin and other inhabitants of that fortress 
[Scil. Loni, near Delhi] who were adorned by the ornaments of Islam were separated from 
the rest, and the irreligious infidels were all put to death by the sword.”—A5ibl. Ind. 
edn., II, 87, 1. 6. | | 

Here the words for * servants of Malla Khin' are noukardn-i-Moalli Khan. wfdyhee lpi yi 

The passage is translated in Elliot and Dowson, but the relevant phrase is there erro- 
neously rendered as ‘ Servants of Nankar Khin,’ on account probably of the word Ae (Mallit) 
having been inadvertently left out by the copyist of the manuscript used by Dowson. 
(H. of I., TH, 495.) | gr ts 

Nuncaties.—The derivation from ‘ Khatai,’ of Cathay or China is correct. Chinese porcelain 
is called Chint Khatdi and like pted! occurs in the Tabagit-i-Abbari, Text, p. 200. 
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Recipes for making ‘ Nuncaties ’ aro given in many Indian cookery books, but there is 
no special mention in any of them of Mr, Weir's siz ingredients ; and * leaven produced from 
toddy * does not, so far as I know, enter into the composition of these cakes at all. 

Organ.—Mr, Crooke’s illustration is dated 1790. I give below a description of a mitrail- 
leuse from Abul Fagl :— 

fe. 1595.) ‘* His Majesty [Akbar] has made several inventions [in guns], which have 
astonished the whole world. . . . . By another invention he joins seventeen guns in 
such a manner as to be able to fire them simultancously with one match."—<din-i-Abbari, 
trans. Blochmann, I, 112-3. 

Badioni also speaks of an ‘ Organ’ [ w 4)! arghiin) and thus describes that ‘ wonder 
of creation * :— 

(ce. 1595.] “ At this time [988 a.n.=1580 a.c.] an organ which was one of the won- 
ders of creation and which HAji HabibullA had brought from Europe, was exhibited to man- 
as It was like a great box, the size of a man. A European sits inside it and plays 

the strings thereof and two others outside keep pulling their fingers on five peacock-wings 
[probably the bellows], and all sorts of sounds come forth."—Muniathibw' t-lawdrikh, trans, 
Lowe, II, 299. It will be seen that Baddoni’s ‘ Arghin' is not a mitrailleuse, but a real 
organ in the modern English sense of that word. 

Pangard, Pangala.—[1608.] “‘ Further they tould us that in their pengoas or proas 
they had some quantitye of Indian commodities, wherewith they traded from place to place 
which they bought at Mombassa in barter of rice and other provision which they did usuallie 
carrie from Pemba thether and to other places on the coaste.”"—Journal of John Jourdain, 
ed, [Sir] W. Foster, p. 40. 

Parsees.—Sir Thomas Roe's Chaplain, Terry (1616), is the earliest English writer quoted 
by Yule. Here is an earlier reference :— 

[1609.] “These two townes of Gandivee and Nassaria, especially Nassaria, [Navsiri, 
about eighteen miles south of Strat] doe make greate store of baftds, being townes which — 
atand in a very firtill and good countzie. In this towne there are manic of a strange kinde 
of religion called Parsyss.”—The Journal of John Jourdain, ed. Foster, p. 128. 

Patola.—This word is used by Barani, who wrote about 1358 ap. 

[1295 a.c.] “ And Sultan ‘AlAu’d-din brought from Deogir such a large quantity of 
gold, silver, precious stones, pearls, rarities, and vessels, and silk and patola [ 5b ] that 
much of it survives to this day in the Delhi treasury, although more than two generations 
have elapsed since.”—Barani, Tdrith-i-FirdzshdM, text, 223, L. 7. 

Paunchway—This Bengal boat, the correct name of which is panadAf, is actually men- 
tioned by the historian Barani in the fourteenth century. 

[c. 1358.) “In their extreme inexperience and folly, they [the rebels under ‘Ainu’ l- 
mull] orossed the Ganges at Bangarmau in batalahs [ -l in the original] and sundAt 
[ use Ge ] and long boats [ 4!}_>* )."—Tidrith-i-Firdzshiht, Bibl. Ind. text, 490, 1. 6. 

Here it is permissible to suggest that ys, “= is a mistranscription or copyist's error for 

is ma — age bot panadhi, Le., pansiht, 

| inn TT, haber PhaAGEE a ck een ee 
A.D., as it is found in the Tarfkh- i-Firiizshadhi of Shams-i-Sirij ‘Afif :— 

“Such was the prosperity that, throughout the Doib . . . . not one villageremained . 
waste, even in name, nor one span of land uncultivated. Inthe Dodb, there were fifty-two 
parganas flourishing.” —Elliot and Dowson, History of India, III, 345, 

[1608-11.] “The way followeth by Gamgra [Jampda] ; Charsoot [ChAtsu] (chiefe seat 
of Rajaw Manisengo his prigonies).'"—William Finch, in Early Travels in India, ed. Foster, 
p. 170, Here ‘ prigonies "=parganas, 


(To be continued.) 
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REMARKS ON THE NICOBAR ISLAND ) THE] 
By THE Late Sm RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br., C.B., C.LE, F.B.A.., F S.A. 

Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Ialands, from 1894 to 1903. 

(Continued from page 137.) 

19th January.—Left Kondul anchorage at 12 o'clock last night and arrived off Oalkolok- 
wak on the west coast of Katchall at 6-30 a.m. Mr. Man landed to procure information 
about all the villages on this coast of the Island. Left Oalkolokwak at 10 a.m., and arrived 
off Puli Pilau on the north-west coast of Camorta at 1-15 p.m. The headman Keapshe came 
off in a canoe and gave all the information required about the villages at the north end of the 
Island. Captain Wilson, Captain Anderson, Lieutenant Campbell and myself landed at the 
village and walked about four miles to some open country in the south, in search of buffalo, 
which were said to abound in these parts. We saw several fresh marks of the animals, but 
not one buffalo iteelf. Did not get back to the ship till 8 p.m. There was a barquantine 
from Moulmein, lying at anchor off the coast near here. 

13th Januery.—Left Puli Pilau anchorage at 3 a.m, and arrived off Chowra Island at 
6-30 a.m. Left Chowra at 7 am. and arrived in Sawi Bay, Car Nicobar, at 1-30 p.m. 
Mr. Man, Captain Anderson and myself went ashore and walked to Mr. Solomon’s house at 
Mua, to get the result of his Census work on this Island. Three sub-chiefs, Edwin, Sweet 
William and Chon, of Lapate village, were aaid to have obstructed his work and to have 
wilfully omitted 412 of their population in the enumeration. Chon was arrested and taken 
on board for conveyance to Port Blair as a punishment, the other two had absconded into 
the jungle, no doubt to avoid arrest. There were two sailing ships from Burma lying in the Bay. 

Il. GEOGRAPHY. 

The Nicobar Islands lie in the Bay of Bengal between Sumatra and the Andaman Islands. 
sographically, they are situated between the 6th and 10th parallels of north latitude, and 
between 92° 40' and 4° of east longitude. The extreme southern point is 91 geographical 
miles from Pulo Brasse off Achin Head in Sumatra, and the extreme northern point 75 miles 
from the Little Andaman. They consist of twelve inhabited and seven uninhabited islands 
running in a rough line from Sumatra to the Andamans. The extreme length of the sea-space 
occupied by the Nicobars ts 163 miles, and the extreme width ts 36 miles. 


The geographical names of the Nicobars are nearly all foreign, and are not used by the © 


inhabitante. ‘They are as follow from north to south, the islands having an aggregate area 
of about 635 square miles. The islands starred are not inhabited :— 


Geographical Name. Native Name. Area in square miles. 
Car Nicobar a Pu ay 49°02 
*Batti Malv +H Et rs 0-80 
Chowra 4" Tatat 2-80 
*Tillanchong “e Laok 6°50 
Teressa e Taihlong 00 
ompoka e. Poahat 3°80 
Camorta +i Nankauri 57°91 
Trinkat “ip Laful 4 G° 40 
Nancowry ‘ Nankauris- 19°32. 
Katchall “i Tehnyu k 61:70 
*Moroe ee Miroe ols 0°20 
*Trak if Fuya im 0-10 
*Treis - Taan “s O10 
*Menchal - Menchal -s 0-50 
Little Nicobar. Ong ne 57°50 
Pulo Milo a Miloh aid 0: 40 
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) Great Nicobar as on Loong a4 ae BS les 
Kondul ee ie Lamongshe .. “8 0°50 
*Cabra Konwana oa 0-2) 


The Southern Group of islands are known to the Malays as Sambilong or the Nine Islands. 
I have not been able to trace the modern geographical names of these islands to their 
sources, except in a few casez, and the old maps do not help much. Nicobar turna up as a 
general name for the islands in maps of 1560, 1688, and (710, but this name is separately 
traced out. Nicobar, and corruption Nicular means, however, on the maps the Great Nico- 
bar (1595, 1642, 1710, 1720, 1764). It did so to Dampier in. 1688. 
Car Nicobar has a variety of names : some through misprints— 
Carecusaya .. - a “ -» 1560 for Carenicaya ? 
Caremeubar .. oh + as +» 1695 for Carenicubar. 
Carenicubar .. - hy! is »» 1642, 
Cara Nicobar .. a = = -» ITO. 
Cornalcabar .. Ls ae = -» 1720 for Cornaccabar ? 





1720 all for Carnicubar, 





Chowra appears as Jara, 1764, 1785, and all the other names for it are corruptions of 
sombrero, from the remarkable umbrella-shaped hill to the south of it— 
Dosombr =F s oF i +» 1596 for Dos Sombrosa ? 
Sombrero 7 ar - es «+ 1642, 1710, 1720. 
Sombrera vs = ia “ «« 1720. 
Hence the existing (Canal de Sombreiro) Sombrero Channel in these islands, 
Teressa was always distinguished and shows its origin in the village of Traa, with which, 
no doubt, trading was done. 
Rasa .. a “ie i - «+ 1505, 1642, 
Raya ..- ., ic ne 4 -» 1686 for Raza, 
Rasa .. ea ji tha “ -» 1710. 
Possa, Raza, and de Rioho .. - +» 1720 all for Rasa, 
I. Roses si, oP he | »» 1764 for Raga, 
Terache ou oe .. is -» 1764, 1785. 
Bompoka appears as Pemboc, 1764, and Perboo, 1785 (misprint for Pemboc), 
Camorta was called the Isle of Palms. Thus, Das Palmeiras, 1642 ; Dea Palmas, 1720, 
But later by ita native name Nicavari (=Nancowry) 1764, 1785. 
Tillanchong is Talichan, 1764, 1785. 
Trinkat is Sequinte in 1710. 
Nancowry is Souri in 1764, 1785 (and in all reports up to 1800 and some time after). 
Katchall is de Achens in 1710. 


a a 
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Nicobars in general form, differing much from the others of the Central Group : the Great 
and Little Nieobars are both mountainous, the peaks rising to 1,428 feet in the Little, and to 


a 






2,105 feet in the Great Nicobar, Car Nicobar ts thoroughly tropical in appearance, showing 
a continuous fringe of cocoanuts, but a high green grass is interspersed with forest growth on 
Chowra, Teressa, Bompoka, Camorta, and Nancowry, giving them from a distance a park- 
like and, in places,an English look. Itis also found on Car Nicobar in the interior, Katchall, 
Great and Little Nicobar have from the sea something of the appearance of Sardinia from 
the Straits of Bonifacio, and are covered with a tall, dense jungle. Rocky, though heavily 
wooded, Tillanchong is entirely unlike the reat. 

The more prominent hills with names are on Great Nicobar, Mount Thuillier (2,105) ; 
on Little Nicobar, Mount Deoban (1,428), Princess Peak (1,353), Empress Peak (1,420); on 
Camorta, Mount Edgecumbe (251) near to and south of Dring Harbour, west coast of Camorta, 
eo called from the likeness to the scenery of Plymouth. The scenery is often fine and, in some 
places, of exceeding beauty, as in Galatea and Alexandra Rivers and in Nancowry Harbour. 

There is one magnificent land-locked harbour formed by the islands of Camorta, Nan- 
cowry, and Trinkat, called Nancowry Harbour, and a small one between Pulo Milo and Little 
Nicobar. There are good anchorages off east, south and west of Kondul, in some seasons in 
Sawi Bay in Car Nicobar, East Bay in Katchall and in Castle Bay in Tillanchong : but the 
overgrown coral interferes with the usefulness of the otherwise large and land-locked Expedi- 
tion Harbour, west coast of Camorta, Dring Harbour, west coast of the same island, Campbell 
Bay and Ganges Harbour east and north respectively of Great Nicobar, and Beresford Channel 
between Trinkat and Camorta. Galatea Bay and Laful Bay, south and east of Great Nico- 
bar, are too open to be much better than roads, and the other usual points of anchorage are 
merely open roadsteads. The coaste are coral-bound and dangerous, but there are many 
points at which small craft could find convenient shelter. 

The other usual anchorages are off Car Nicobar, Mus, north-east, and Kemios, south - 
off Chowra, Hiwah, east : off Teressa, Bengala, Kerawa, Kolarue, all west, Hinam, east: off 
Bompoka, Poahat, east: off Katchall, west, good for small boats; between Menchal and 
Little Nicobar, west ; inside Megapod Island, Great Nicobar, east,—good for small boats : 
Tillanchong, Novara Bay. 

The Nicobars generally are badly off for fresh surface water : on Car Nicobar there is 
hardly any, though water is easily obtained by digging. The only island with rivers is Great 
Nicobar, on which are considerable and beautiful streams: Galatea (Dak Kea), Alexandra 
(Dak Anaing) and Dagmar (Dak Tayal). 

The whole of the Nicobars and outlying islands were surveyed topographically by the 
Indian Survey Department under Colonel G. Strahan in 1886-87, and a number of maps on 
the scale of 2 miles to the inch were produced, giving an accurate coast line. The longitude 
of the (former), Camorta Observatory in Nancowry Harbour, has been fixed at 93° 31' 55°05" 
east. ‘The marine surveys of these islands date back to the days of Ritchie (1771) and Kyd 
(1790), and are still meagre and not satisfactory. The chart in use is that of the Austrian 
frigate Novara (1858) combined with the Danish Chart of 1846, with corrections up to 1889. 
There is also a large scale chart of Nancowry Harbour, which is that of Kyd in 1790 with 
additions up to 1869, There are beacons for running in at Mus and Sawi Bay in Car Nicobar, 
at Bengala in Teressa, and (now doubtful) buoys in the eastern entrance to Nancowry Harbour. 
A voyage round these coral-bound and sparsely-sounded coasts is one to be made with caution. 
The Eastern Extension Company's cable from Madras to Penang lies between the Central 
Group and Car Nicobar, the whole line across the Andaman Sea being, of course, charted. 

Ill. GEOLOGY. 

Considerable attention has been paid to the geology of the Nicobars, two properly quali- 
fied expeditions having been undertaken thither in the Danish corvette Galathea in 1346, 
and in the Austrian frigate Novara in 1858. Both expeditions have made elaborate reports, 

It will be sufficient here to note that Dr. Rink of the Galathea expedition notices that, 
though the Islands form part of a submarine chain known for ite volcanic activity, he found 
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no trace of true volcanic rocks, but features were not wanting to indicate considerable up- 
heavals in the most recent periods. The connection of the Islands with the principal chain 
is exhibited in the strike of the oldest deposits, from south-south-cast to north-north-west, 
i.6,, coincident with the line between Sumatra and the Little Andaman. The hilly islands 
consist partly of these stratified deposits, which occupied the level bottom of the sea before 
their appearance, and partly of plutonic rocka which pierced the former and came to the 





surface through the old upheaval. The age of the stratified rocks generally indicates that 


of the islands, which Dr. Rink takes to be tertiary. The undulating hilly land of the islands 
he considers to be due to an old alluvium upheaved by a movement subsequent to that which 
caused the principal upheaval of the islands. In addition to this there is a distinct new 
alluvium on the flat lands due to the disintegration of coral reefs, which still surround the 
islands as a circular flat, 


Von Hochstetter, of the Novera expedition, classifies the most important formations, — 


thus :—eruptive, serpentine and gabbro; marine deposita,—probably later tertiary,—con- 
sisting of sandstones, slates, clay, marls and plastic clay, recent corals. He connects the 
whole group geologically with the great islands of the Asiatic Archipelago further south. 

From Dr, von Hochstetter’s observations the following instructive table has been drawn 
up as to the relation of geological formations to soil and vegetation and showing how the 
formations have affected the appearance of the islands :— 


Geological character of the under- an? gtk Character of the 
lying rock, Cte nag a Sead forest vegetation. 


1. Salt and brackishswamp,damp Uncultivable swamp -> «+ Mangrove. 
marine alluvium. 


2. Coral conglomerate and sand, Fertile calcareous soil, carbonate Cocoanut. 
dry marine alluvium. and phosphate of lime. 


3. As above, with dry fresh-water Fertile calcareous sandy soil .. Large trees. 
alluvitum. 


4. Fresh-waterswampanddamp Cultivable swamp ..  «» Pandanus, 
alluvium, 


5. Plastic and magnesian clay, Unfertile olay; silicates of alumi- Grassy, open land. 
marls ; partially serpentine. na and magnesia. 


6. Sandstone, slate, gabbro, dry Very fertile ; loose clay andgand, Jungle; true prime- 
river alluvium, rich in alkalis and lime, val forest. 


Mr. E. H. Man made a valuable report on 4th August 1880 on the islands and their 
aoil, the following extract from which is valuable by way of contrast to the two statements 
above given :— ' 

Car Nicobar.—Soil rich, but the island being fairly well populated, difficulty with the 
natives would probably arise if a foreign settlement were established. 

Chowra.—Island emall and, comparatively speaking, densely populated : is therefore not 
adapted for occupation by strangers. 

Tillangchong. —Is uninhabited owing, apparently, to its isolated position, Contains a 
quantity of cocoanut and other fruit trees without an owner, Is described as “ Covered 
with thick primeval forest which thrives well.” | 

(To be continued.) 
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gours Ixpiax Pomrsarrs rx Stowe awn Murat, by ! 


T. G, AnavamcrHam, M.A., B-L- 7} *4] in; pp- 
xv+96; with 4 illustrations inset. Luzac & Co., 
Porraarr Scutrrvre oF Sourm Ixpiu, by the 
same author. 9] = 6 in.; pp- 18+100 ; with plates 
presenting 34 figures. The India Society, Lon- 

don, 1931. 

These two volumes Gre eomplementary ; in fact 
the first contains the later chapters of the author's 
work oa originally prepared, the earlier chapters 
being printed in the second volume, which has bees 
scoued by the India Society as one of their annual 
publications. In this latter work, after © brief 
survey of portrait sculpture in India generally, 


either established or conjectured, Mr, Aravarmu- | 


able to find in various localities in S. India. These 
he classifies on & chronological basis, ae (1) Early, 
from the age of the Amaravati atdpa to the end of 


the Pallava eway ; (2) Madieval, from the rise of the | 


Cholas to the end of the fourteenth century ; and (3) 
Modern, from the fifteenth century onwards. Chapters 
are then devoted to the portraiture of Sainte and 
Preceptore ; Material, Method and Motif; snd 
Memorial Stones, generally known 6s elrakals, or 
‘ horo-atones,’ in 5. India. The illustrations, which 
furnish solected examples of the sculptures, both in 
atone and motal, referred te in the text, have been 
exoollently reproduced by Mesers. Henry Stone & Co. 
The first, or smaller, volume deals with the same 
subject wader a some hat different arrangement, the 
matter contained in several chapters of the larger 
volume being condensed of briefly summarised in 
chapters I and V, and tho sculptures discussed 
under their several types: ¢7- those intended for 
Murpe of worship, momorial stones, memorial 
temples and statues to ancostore. 

The author does not fail to note cases of doubtful 
identification; and he states impartially the argu- 
ments for others to be reasonably accurate 
likenesses, or “* portrait statues,” a term for which 
Dr. Coomsraswamy would prefer to substitute 
“ offigies."” As regards the origina of such eculp- 
tures ond the motifa that inspired their propars- 
tion—subjecta that open o vast field for further 
inquiry—he holds an open mind. Almost all, as 
he admits, may be said to be religious in one sense 

vamutham has rendered & very useful 
service to tho study of Indian art in collecting 





Mr. 


together so many examples of seulpturo of this | 


nature, come of which are here shown for the firet 
time. The discernment and culture of mind dis- 
a1 in theee two volumes, combined with an 
ease of diction, enhance iho pleasure of following 
Mr. Aravamutham in his survey of this brench of 
art, 

c, E. A. W. O. 





Hisrome oe L 








literature, a lecture given on the Land and People 


of Bali, an exhibition held of Javanese gold and 


silver work, both ancient and modern, and 6 re: 
presentation given of oe Javanese play, Anceman 


Doeta. Part 3 contains 8 memorandum of the 
het of Education and Cultus on the foun- 





dation and organization of a Faculty of Letters in 
the Dutch East Indices. 


M. J. B. 


——$——— 


'Exrnaiue O8TENT, par RExe 
Gnrovsset. 2 vols., 10 x 6hin. ; pp. =xvill + T70; 

with 32 plates and 7 maps. Annales du Musto 

Guimet ; Paris, Paul Geuthner, 1029. 

Central Asia and Indin both lic midway between 
the Near East and the Far East ; both have played 


an important part in diffusing the civilizing in- 


fluences of art, religion, philosophy and commerce. 
Central Asia provided o highway to China for 
western es wellna Indian trade, while the restless 


apirit of ita races drove hordes of warlike tribes 


west and south and east, that changed the fate 
of empires. From the third to the tenth century 
of the Christian era it might be called a Buddhist 
land, where thousands of monks translated Buddhist 
texta into Eastern Iranian, Tokharian, Chinese, 
ete., sending out missionaries equipped with know- 
ledge of the languages required, to apread tho 
dharma farther field. It is the history of theee 
lands traversed by the expansion of Buddhism 
that M. Grousset gives usin & skilful synopsis of 

ethnology ii languages, literature, 


author bas not only remodelled and revised his 
previous work, [Histoire de UAsie, but hes pre- 
eanted it in s completely new form. India, Central 
Asia, China, Champs, Annam, Tonquin, Cambodis, 
Siam and Burma, all poss under review. In his 
preface he explaina that Jopan haa been omitted 
becwuse it will be more suitably dealt with in 4 
future volume of the series owing to its peculiarly 
‘nsular character. The volumes are well documented 
with notes and references, % bibliography and 
index, besides many approprinte iliustrations and 
seven useful maps. 

M. Grouseot begina with India, referring to 
the Mundis with their Austronesian affinities of 
speoch, linguistically associated with the Mon- 
Khmer, Annamite and some Malayan dialects. He 
touchea on tho early domination of the Dravi- 
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in cultural development. He briefly sketches the 
story, from the fifth century 2.c., of internal strifo 
and successive invesions from the north and north- 
weet; how great kingdoms rose and fell in tho 
central, eastern and southern parta of the peninsula, 
while Indo-Greeks, Indo-Scythians (Sakas), and 
Yue-chi Kuglinas in succession overran the Panjab 
and NW. India as far as Mohirigtra. Through 
oll these changes in temporal power Indian ideals 
continued to penetrate beyond her borders spread 
by the indefatigable zeal of the missionaries of 
that “great international religion of India “— 
Buddhiam—through the success of which Indian 
merchanta became pioneers of commerce and 
civilization. ‘They spread north across the mountain 
passes into Central Asia and on to the Far East, 
and south and south-east they travelled to Ceylon, 
the islands of the Eastern Archipelago and parta 
of tho adjoining mainland. The history of these 
latter areas begins for us with their indianization. 


The vory names “Further India,’ * Indonesia,’ not | great teacher, had built. out of his people's ancient 


to mention numberless place names, form o record 
of this influence. In Burmo, Siam, Indo-China, 
the great islands of Sumatra and Java and little 
Bali we find the deep impress of Buddhism as 
woll aa of Hinduism in the religion, literature and 
arts of the people. Here, again, Ialim followed 
in the wake of the Arab tradera, and Fupplanted 
these influences in some of the coastal regions, 
The influence of the two great countries that have 
given it ita name swept through Indo-China, that 
of China being strongest in Annam and Tonquin, 
where the earliest invadera were Chinese tribeemen, 

Perhaps the most striking effect of a condensed 
wurvey such as M. Grousset gives, is to make us 


realize how restless movementa of race and tribe, | 
invasion from without and strife within were almost | 


continuous throughout Asin, We see how rm. 
percussiona of events in China and Mongolia were 
felt os far away oa India, and even in Europe. 
China, which seemed at onetime to have stood apart 
from the convulsions of Asia, had, like India, fow 
Wf any peaceful conturies. Her northern and western 
borders wert exposed to constant inroads from 
the turbulent nomada of Central Asia and Mongolia, 
and later from Tibetans and Manchurians. Chinese 
imperialism began when the great warrior ruler 
of the Ta'in subdued the foudal chiefy and pro. 
claimed himself emperor in 221 nic. It was ho 
who carried ont systematically the building of the 
Groat Wall, parte of which had Olready been raised, 
Me & protection against the Huns and other Tureo. 
Mongol tribea. From this dynastic name, socording 
to M. Pelliot, may have originated the name 
China, During the Jong period of the Han dynasty 
the Turco-Mongols were fairly quiet, but their 
Surcessors, tho Twin, alter two of their emperors 
ned Ween murdered in their pillaged capitals, moved 








(i 
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south and, crossing the Yang-tee, made the present 
Nanking their capital. After 904 a.o. the north 
remained in the handa of the ‘ barbarians," ond 
played the greater part in China's history. ‘The 


| settled agricultural and social life of the Chinese, 


however, had the power of attracting and absorb- 
ing the warlike nomads who so often overran 


their country, “Chins,” it has been said, “is a 


eea thot salts all the rivers that flow into it; and 
£0 it was that China conquered its conquerors. 
Even the great Khiigiin of the Mongols, Qubilai, who 


| ruled the whole of China aa well on Central Asin, 


and the Manchus, in their turn, preserved con- 
tinuity by leaving the Chinese family economic 
system intact and adopting much of their admini- 


|“ Strative system, China's stronghold lay in ite class 


of literati, who formed a bureaucracy educated 


| in the social and ethical discipline of Confucian- 


wisdom 8 constitution based upon the ideal of family 
life in different gradea of development, asing 
a0 Agrarian cultus for a rece whose genius for 
agricultural colonization still persista, os shown in 
Mongolia during the current century. With the 
‘barbarian’ rulers came foreign influences in art 
and religion, and, though singular liberality was 


| Shown towards other teachings, Buddhism was 


specially favoured. ‘Tradition Places the officia] 
advent of Buddhism into China in 64 a.p. Bud. 
dhism in no way superseded Confucianism, which 
was not openly antagonistic to it, until the in- 
eroase of monasteries and monks became a Tren mney 
to family and social life, whereas in Taoism it 
had an opponent from the first. The influence of 
Buddhism increased under the domination of the 
‘barbarians.’ It wea a Tartar king ruling in 
Shansi who, early in the fourth conttury, first per- 
mitted his Chinese subjects to enter monasterics ; 
and it waa the To-pa, who took the dynastic title 
of Wei, that mado it the state religion in the 
middle of the fifth cont y: 


M. Grousmet devotes a liberal share of space to 
the development of the arte. Ho points to the 
Wei period as one of those raro epochs that ure 


| Sgnalized by the development of a great religious 


art. His appreciation of Chinn's original artistic 
genius and of the foreign influences that she ab- 
sorbed helps ua to realize the extent to which the 
history of « poople finds expression in ite art, We 
see the storm and stress of conflict in China's 


early bronzes, while the philosophic teaching of the 
Peaceful message of Buddhism produced the serene 


Buddhos and pitying Bodhisstvaa of the cave 
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NOTES ON INDIAN MAUNDS. 
By W. H. MORELAND, C-S-L, CLE, 

(Continued from page 203.) 
in what may be called the Agra country, though ‘ Baydna country’ would be a more precise 
name, for up to the end of the fifteenth eentury Agra was a place of no’ particular importance, 
and Bayfina was the administrative contre of the region. Such a difference is no matter 
for surprise. During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Bayina was ordinarily cut off 
from Delhi by the turbulent and unadministered region of Mew}, while the route along the 
Let bank of the Jumna was apt to be interrupted by the not less turbulent Thikurs who held 
much of what is now the Muttra district, 80 that a traveller from Delhi to Bayana might on 
occasion find it best to pass through Kananj. Thus Baydna must have lain in a commercial 
region quite distinct from that of Delhi, the ordinary trade relations of which were with the 
Eact and the West rather than the South. 

The most important passage regarding Agra ‘a that in the Ain-i Akbari (ii, 60), which 
haa already been quoted in part as authority for the Akbari maund, The relevant portion 
may be rendered literally as follows :— 

“ Weights of other craftemen [#.<., other than jewellers and bankers, whose scalea have 
just been given). Formerly in Hindustan the ser waa of the weight sometimes of 18 dim 
and sometimes of 22 dam. From the beginning of the present reign it ran at 28 dam; and 
today at 30 dim. The maund is made up of 40 sers.” 

Hindustan at this period might mean any part of northern India, but it is reasonable 
to take the reference to the country round Agra, where Akbar's capital was situated, and 
which would naturally be referred to by the official compilers of the work quoted.’° With 
the dim of 323°5 ¢r., we have the following maunda :— 


— 











lb. gr. 

Some time before Akbar’s accession, (1) 3a°1920 

and (2) 40°4680 

At Akbar’s accession ae .» (3) 51°5320 

By 1595 ve ww (4) 553200 
The fact that two unite had been replaced by one suggests that we have here an early 
caso of official standardisation ; and, having regard to the character of the rulers of Agra 
before Akbar, the choico of the possible standardiser lies between Sikandar Lodi and Sher 
Shih. The latter waa the introducer of the large copper coin which later received the name 
of dam, and it is improbable that he should have fixed the ser at such an unusual and incon- 
venient multiple as 28 ddim. Sikandar was interested in units, for we know from the Ain-« 
Aktart (i, 206) that he altered the gaz or yard, and consequently the unit of land-measure- 
ment, though this fact is not recorded in the extant chronicles of his reign ; consequently, 
she alence of these chronicles is no objection to the view that he may have altered the ser 
also. The dam did not exist in his time : the ordinary coin was the Bahloli, which from the 


a 
7 


data given by Thomas was somewhere near 144 gr, A ser of 28 dam contains 9058 gr. ; a 






nor of 64 Baklolt—e very natural multiple in India—would contain 0116 gr., if the Babict 
was just 144 gr. ; or to get precise identity, the BaNoli would be nearly 142 gr. 


My conjectural explanation of the facts on record is ae when Sikandar transferred 







standardised the ser at 64 Bahloli, a figure which in fact 
i ms compiler of the Atn-i Akbarf, stating the facts in 
iF Doctor Pran Nath has shown in his Study in the Economic Condition of Ancient India (London, 1029), 
op. 71.78, that unite correepooding to 18, 28, and 28 dim are recorded in Senskrit ltergtary, Int the region 
in which they prevailed is not precisely indicated. 
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terms of the coin current in bia time, Gave this ser as 25 ddim, the nearest whole number, and 


possibly the exact equivalent. Under Akbar, when the Bahloli had givon way to the dém, 
the figure 28 was thought to be unsuitable, and he ordered it to be raised to 30, the nearest ~ 
round and suitable multiple. This, however, is not proved: tho facts we possess ore that 
the customary maunds in this region were in round figures 33 and 40 Ib. ; and that they were 
replaced by a maund of 52 lb., which under Akbar was raised to 55 Ib. 

That the customary maunds in Central India were in fact somewhat larger than those 
of Delhi and of the Deccan may be inferred from the records preserved in Useful Tables 
(i, 80 ff.), which show customary maunds of 40} Ib. in Indore, Rutlam, and Malwa generally, 
344 Ib. in Mandasor, 334 Ib. in Ujjain; these figures agree closely with those calculated from 
the Afn-i Akbari ; and there is no doubt that Malwa was ordinarily in commercial relations 
with Bayina as well as with Gujarit. It will be noted that the smaller Agra unit was identical 
with the Gujarit coulmercial maund, the range of which can thus be extended northward 
to the neighbourhood of the Jumna. | 

Turning to the literature of the period, I have found no illustrative passages for the 
Lodi dynasty ; but a notice (Eliot's History, iv,.520) of Ali Khawis Khan, one of Sher Shih's 
distinguished officers, speaks of his allowing 2 sers of corn daily to the religious mendicanta 
whom ho maintained in large numbers. If this is the 40 Ib. maund, the allowance works 
out at just 2 Ib. ; if it is the 52 Ib. maund, the allowance is about 21 Ib. The former would 
be a little low, and even the latter would scarcely justify the unkindly phrase * obese vermin " 
used of the recipients by Sir Henry Elliot in his discussion of the passage. The reference is 
more probably to one of these Agra maunds than to the Delhi unit, which would give less 
than 14 |b., a very meagre ration, 

The Emperor BAbur recorded™ the scale of weights used by ‘the people of Hind,’ but 
he did not mention the locality where he learned this scale, and he had been in various parts 
of Hind when he wrote. Both the lower and the upper portions of the scale given by him 
are familiar: the fols contained 06 raffi; the unit called by him ménbin, which is rendered rT 
man in the Persian version and ia obviously the maund, contained 40 sers: and 20) maunds ¢ 
made a mdnf. According to the text, 14 folas made a ser; and this would give a maund of 
about 15 lb., taking the fola as 196 gr. This maund is much smaller than those which have 
so far come under review ; and the question naturally presents iteelf whether the figure 
14—a very unusual multiple—is correct. It recurs in the Persian version, and I can hear 
of no Variations in the MSS. ; there may be a mistake somewhere, but there are no grounds for 
proposing an emendation, and we must admit this as a maund existing somewhere in 
India—where, we cannot say, but known in the Mogul Palace. 

Gulbadan Begam,"’ writing many years after the event, told (p. 12) a story of one of 
BAbur’sa jokes, which incidentally contains a very puzzling equation, Presenta were about 
ta be given, and one man was informed, to his great disgust, that he was to receive only a 
single gold coin, A-special coin had been prepared for the purpose, which was hung round the 
recipient's neck after he had been blind-folded ; and we are told that “ he was quite helpless 
with surprise at its weight, and delighted and very very happy,” so that the coin must have 
been altogether out of the common run, The Begam described it as weighing 3 kédshahi 
(i.z., royal) Bers, making 15 sers of Hind ; and the problem is to know what she meant by a 
royal ser, Writing, as she did, late in Akbar’s reign, it is natural to suppose that she meant 
the Akbarf ser of 30 dém ; in that caso the coin would have weighed a little over 4 Ib., and 
the maund * of Hind ' would be just 11 Ib., a unit not recorded elsewhere, Professor Hodivala 
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proposed"S to read 11 for 15 sers in this passage ; accepting this correction, the msund af an 
40 Bdburndma. Tr. 4. §. Beveridge. London, 1921 ; p, 617. § 


17 Gulbadan Begam. Histary of Humdytin, Text with translation by <A, | | Lone 
. nm. : ) A. 8. Beveridge. London, 1902, 
19 Historical Studics in Mughal Numismatics. Caleutta, Ifl3; p. @, | 
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Hind would be nearly 15 Ib., or that which has been esleulated from the scale given by Babur. 
The suggestion is thus attractive ; and the difference in Persian script between 11 (yaizdah) 
and 15 (pdnzdah) is very slight. There is, however, no MS. authority for the emendation. 
‘The only MS. known to me is that in the British Museum (Or. 166) which was used by Mrs. 
pevcridye ; and in it the word pnzdah is written with the utmost clearness, es 7 Bave ‘Oune 
+t in various other Mogul MSS., tranacribers being obviously alive to the danger of confusion 
with yizdah. It is certain that the writer of this MS. meant 15, not 11 ; and if we could be 
sure of Mrs. Beveridge's 





c's suggestion that this MS. is the Begam’s autograph, the proposed. 
emendation could not be accepted. If it is a copy, it is certainly a very early one, and on 
general principles we should not be too ready to depart from the MS., even if it gives a maund 
not elsewhere recorded. r 

In correspondence Professor Hodivala has suggested an alternative interpretation, that 
the royal ser in this passage may be the Kabul ser of 500 misgdls spoken of in the Baéburndma 
(p. 632). Taking the miagal as before at 70 gr., this Kabul ser is just 5 Ib. ; then the ser 
‘of Hind’ would be just 1 lb., and we should have the Agra maund of practically 40 lb. 
surviving doubtless in the bazar after the official change to 52 Ib., if the change had been 
made before Babur’s arrival. This identification seems possible, for the Begam was 4 very 
old lady, and might still think of Kabul as the Mogul capital, which 1 had been in her youth, 
end consequently of its ser as ‘ royal’ ; but definite evidence is wanting as to the exact force 
of the epithet bddshahi, On this suggestion, the gold coin was 15 lb. in weight, instead of 41b.; 
we may think the smaller coin would have for the joke, but we cannot summarily 
reject the larger one, for BAbur did nothing by halves. Coins of enormous size were ooca- 
sionally struck for special purposes ; and Jahangir mentions (Memoirs, i, 406) a coin weigh- 
ing 500 ordinary muhr, which would be nearly a stone, and is comparable with the 15 Ib. coin 
suggested above. . 

Another passage may be noticed here in connection with maunds of about 15 Ib., though 
it takes us some distance from Agra. In the Mirdt-i Sikandari, which was written in Gujarat 
about the year 1611, Mahmiid Bigada is said to have eaten daily “ one Gujarati maund, the 
. sar of which weighed 15 Bahlolis.” Taking the Bahloli at 144 gr.. this gives o maund of a 
little over 12 lb.; but there is no reason to suppose that the Bahloli, in the strict sense, Was 
known, or current in Gujarit ot the time this chronicle was written, and I think it is reason- 
able to take the word in a looser sense, as equivalent to dém or paisa, which denote the com- 
monest copper coin current at the time and place mentioned, so that all three words are best 


translated as ‘coppers." We know from the commercial records that the usual ‘copper’ . 


in GujarAt at this time was the adheld, a half-dém, weighing nearly 162 gr,; this would give = 
maund of just under 14 1b, No local unit of this size is recorded in the commercial literature 
of the period, so, assuming the chronicler’s accuracy, the 12 Ib. or 14 ib, maund must be taken 
as non-commercial, whether it was a retailer's unit, or a special unit used in the royal house- 
hold of Gujarit. 

Returning to the vicinity of Agra, I may refer to the statement made in the notice of 
Abul Fazl in the Madsir-ul Umrd, that that eminent literary man consumed daily 22 sers of 
food. In terms of the Akbari maund this is over 30 Ibs., which is incredible ; but if the 
reference is to the ‘maund of Hind * mentioned by B&bur, the figure works out to about 8 Ib., 
which is within the limita of possibility, and is, at any rate, little more than half of the ration 
attributed to Mahmid Bigada. There are, too, some other passages regarding this period 
and locality which indicate the use of units other than Akbari in particular departments of 
the Palace, certainly in the artillery and in the cellar, and possibly in eome others. 





19 Cf. the statement in the Atn4 Abkbart (i, 27) that the ddém was at first called paisd,and also Balfolls 
the three names were thus in fact interchangeable in current language. 
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The Afn-i Abbari, when referring to the improvements effected by Akbar in the artil- 


lery, says (i, 124) that some guns were so large that the ball weighed 12 maunds. In most 
chapters of this work the maund is clearly the Akbari ; but at this period balls of 660 Ib. are 
quite out of the question, and some other unit must be used here. My guess is that the 
foreiga gunners who first organised Bibur’s artillery used the 2 Ib. maund which prevailed to 
the north-west, and that it survived in the department, so that, after Akbar’s improvements, 
the maximum weight of the ball was about 24 Jb, It is true that the Tarikh-i-Alff, referring 
to a period nearly 30 years earlier, says (Eliot's History, v, 175) that on one occasion guns 
were used “capable of discharging stones of fifty, forty, and twenty maunds”; but this 
must be taken as mere rhetoric, for Baditmi, referring to the same occasion, has “ five or 
seven maunds.”  Badaiini's figures would mean that early in Akbar’s reign the balls used 
were of 10 to 15 Ib., and that as the result of his improvements this figure rose to nearly 25 Ib., 
a reasonable and probable interpretation, which aceords with the information collected by 
Irvine, in The Army of the Indian Moghula (London, 1903). Irvine came to the conclusion 
(p. 116) that the most important development of the artillery occurred after Akbar’s time, 
and showed that early in the eighteenth century the balle for the heavy guns ranged about 
70 to 100 Ib, The only passage quoted by him (p. 115) which is inconsistent with the 
sugzestion I have made is one (translated in Flliol's History, v, 131) relating to Humiyiin's 
artillery. In 1540 the balls for the light guns weighed 500 misqil, or about 5lb,; but for the 
heavy guns the weight was 5,000 misgal, which would be approximately 50 Ib. The text 
of this passage is in some respects uncertain, as Irvine showed, and its authority is con- 
sequently dubious; but in any case it cannot be employed to justify the use of a maund 
much greater than 2 Ib. in the artillery of Akbar's time. 

The passages which suggest the uee of other units in the cellar and elsewhere ocour prin- 
cipally in the Memoirs of Jahangir, which contain numerous references to weights, at first 
sight so puzzling that they require a section to themselves, 


(Jo be continued.) 





SCRAPS OF TIBETO-BURMAN FOLKLORE, 
BY THE LATE Sir RICHARD (, TEMPLE, Br. 
(Continued from page 186.) 
6. Winds. 

“ For some curious meteorological reason (p. 108) unknown to me, these winds become 
much stronger in the afternoon. Sometimes the whole morning will be absolutely calm 
and about 1-30 o'clock a breeze will set in, which by 3-30 or 4 o'clock will have developed 
into a hurricane. The winds have a tendency to die down after sunset, but sometimes con- 
tinue far into the night. They are generally regarded as the most terrible and devastating 
steady winds known anywhere in the world. The cutting gales pierce every form of clothing, 
and remove the little layer of warm air which ordinarily surrounds the body, rendering frost- 
bite a constant and a very realdanger. It is to counteract this that the Tibetan preserves 
his body the layer of dirt and grease which renders him so obnoxious, but which is really 
the finest natural clothing he could secure.” 

7. Cleanliness and Washing, 

Most Tibetans never touch their bodies with water (p. 157) during the whole course 
of their lives, and become practically encased in a layer of fat and dirt, which serves the 
usual function of keeping out the cold. In this connection it may be added that from the 
time I entered Tibet until I entered Lhasa I found it impossible to wash even my hands or 
my face. Tibetans find the layer of dirt by no means objectionable, and are even proud of 
it. They believe that such a layer not only keeps the cold out, but also keeps the luck in, 
and in many parts of the country a young man wants to be sure that his bride-elect has not 
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washed this luck-covering away. Not infrequently the natural layer will be supplemented 
by smearing the body with butter or sheep's fat.” t 

“ The afternoon of this day (p. 283) was marked by a very important event, the taking 
of a bath [at Lhasa]. .... At last everything was ready, when, to my horror, I dis- 
covered that after all I did not want a bath! Cleanliness and dirtiness are largely a question 
of habit, and perhaps of climate. At first the steadily increasing layer of dirt had .been 
misery, but now, with the Tibetans, I had come to regard it as a secure protection.” 

8. Natural Hot-baths. 

“ Qn passing a village (p. 211) situated in the lower valley [of the Brahmaputra], near 
the water’s edge, I saw a number of persons lying stark naked near the roadside. I thought 
they must be raving junatics, or else corpses, to be thus exposed to the cold. But as we came 
nearer 1 discovered that they were ordinary Tibetan peasants lying in shallow pools af 
steaming water. The village in question, I learned, is famous for its natural hot springs. Great 
curative powers are ascribed to the waters, and the Tibetans sometimes overcome their dis- 
inclination to wash and will then soak themselves in the steaming water for hours.” 

“But in addition (p. 212) to the great importance attached to the healing properties 
of the hot springs, the Tibetan has an ulterior motive for bathing in the sulphurous waters. 
He is a verminous creature, and his Buddhistic beliefs preclude the hunting and slaughter 
of the insects which infest his body and clothing. The springs, then, provide him with a simple 
means of ridding himself of vermin without trespassing too far on his religious scruples.” 

9, Story of an Abbot. 

“'The nemo, or landlady [at Shigatse], came up to talk to us [pp. 188-189) and to tell us 
about the local scandal. She had a good deal to say about the local abbot, who was con- 
sidered to be an ‘incarnation of deity,’ and the troubles which he was having. He had, of 
course, been chosen as the true incarnation and appointed abbot when he was still an infant, 
and during his minority the power had been exercised by one of the senior monks. Even 
when the young ‘divine ruler’ came of age, the regent was very unwilling to renounce his 
power, and a bitter enmity sprang up between the two as to who was to have the real control 
of the affairs of the monastery. The regent, as the older and oraftier man, had proved 
succeasful, and in wrath the ‘nearnate abbot had resigned his post and left the temple. 

‘“] was very much interested to learn that an incarnate and re-incarnate abbot could 
resign his job, and asked our gossipy informant what had become of him. She answered that 
he had received an invitation from another monastery to become its head, and had ordained 
that hereafter he would be reborn as the abbot of the new temple, rather than as the ruler 
of the temple from which he had been ejected. This little incident was of great interest 
to me, as it threw fresh light on the way in which the Tibetans regard and regulate the 
institution of re-incarnated divine rulers.” 

10. Preaching. 

“ This, I found (p. 280), was the Lhaza pulpit [a curious sort of platform rather elaborately 
decorated], the only pulpit I ever saw in Tibet. Preaching plays no part in Tibetan religion. 
The peasants are quite willing to pay money to the priests to perform ceremonies for them, 
This propitiates the gods and demons: why, therefore, should one be forced to listen to 
sermons? The monks on the other hand see no reason why religious secrets should be 
delivered to the masses... .., [this pulpit] is used only by the Dalai Lama, who once a year, 
in the character of high priest of his people, delivers a short discourse to the Lhasa commu- 
nity, which packs itself in the open space around. This annual sermon is a very quaint 
custom, and I was very anxious to learn something of its origin, but I found no one who 
could tell me.” | 





11. Removal of Residence. 
“To my surprise I found that he [Tsarong Shape, the Commander-in-Chief] was build- 
ing a new city palace only a few hundred yards away from his present establishment. I 
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later found that the real reason for this was that he believes the present palace to be haunted 
by the old murdered Tsarong and his son, whose estates and women-folk the present man 
has inherited. Tsarong has had several children who died in infancy, and there is left to 
him only one sickly little hoy. Medical science would account for this in another way, but 
even the modern and progressive Tsarong believes that these calamities are due to the ghosts 
of his predecessors, who are thirating for revenge, and he believes that in a new building the 
shades of the dead will be powerless.” 
VII. FOOD AND TABUS. 
1. Chickens. 

“Chicken (p. 210) is supposed to be an unspeakably filthy food in Tibet, and custom, 
forbids its use. Eggs, for some reason, are also placed*onthe taboo list, and many strict 
lamas, who consume huge quantities of mutton, refuse to eat eggs on the ground that the 
practice deprives future chickens of life.” 

In Burma cocks are kept for fighting, but hens areregarded with indifference, for their 
eggs are of no use, owing to the Buddhist prejudices against destroying life by eating them. 
See Shway Yoo, The Burman, 84. 

2. 

“Strangely enough, notwithstanding the enormous number of yaks to be found in 
Tibet and the great amount of milk which they produce, the Tibetans themsclves are 
very loath to drink it, or to use it inany way incooking. Most Tibetans regard milk as filthy, 
as being a different form of urine, and when drunk it is regarded as a kind of medicine which 
must be taken, however unpleasant it may be, sothat when we purchased our supply from 
the herdsman, we had to explain that one of us was ill and required it on medical grounds.” 

In Burma, and apparently in all far Eastern lands, milk is not an article of diet. 

&. Butter. 

“ The repugnance (p. 127}, which the Tibetans feel against milk, is more than counter- 
acted by their fondness for butter. While, curiously enough, milk is regarded as filthy, 
butter is considered clean, and incredible quantities of butter are consumed every year. It 
is chiefly used in the preparation of tea.” 

“ Quite apart from its food value, butter is largely used in other ways, one as a fuel 
for lamps. Nearly every one of the older religions reveals a fondness for having some light 
burning before its sacred images, and in Tibetan Buddhism this practice has been carried 
to extraordinary lengths, At all times the principal idols have two or three sacred 
lamps burning in front of them, and at festival periods such lamps set alight in a temple 
will be increased by hundreds and even thousands. It is a common form of piety to bestow 
a sum of money on a temple to have a special display of such lights. In all such cases the 
only fuel used is butter. The lamp itself is a wide, shallow bowl, the wick being a twisted 
cord made of wool placed in the middle of a lump of butter. The flame is a rich and creamy 
yellow, rather pretty, but it gives out little light, for which reason, and also because of the 
expense of the fuel, these butter lamps are chiefly used in religious buildings, and are but 
sparsely employed by laymen.” 

&. Butter for Decoration. 

“As a decoration for the temple, or family shrine (p. 128), butter is also greatly in 
demand. The butter is moulded into various shapes, having some more or less geometrical 
form, and frequently having some bas-relief design representing an animal, or more 
frequently a flower. Although made entirely of butter, these torma, as they are called, are 
usually dyed in various different coloyrs, reds and greens being the popular shades, Some of 
these forma are made only for a special occasion and then ceremoniously destroyed, but many 
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ef the larger ones, on which a great deal of sculptural effort has been expended, are 
expected to last a year, and are solemnly replaced at some annual festival.” 
6. Tea. 

« The corpse [of the pony] lay in the little stream (pp. 236, 237) which down from here 
to the village at the bottom of the valley. We later found the stream was the water-supply 
for this village; but the Tibetans are not at all fastidious in these matters, though they 
have a healthy dislike to drinking cold water, water being only drunk in the form of chang 
or tea, the preparation of which renders it more or less cafe. It is curious to find how in 
many cases popular sup ‘tions have as their basis a certain amount oftruth. The Tibetans 
regard tea a8 @ preventive of typhoid and other forms of fever. The truth is, of course, 
that in order to prepare the tea they have to boil the water, thereby killing the germs.” 

“The tea is of a very coarse kind (p. 161), It is all imported, chiefly from China in 
the form of compressed bricks. As it is difficult to make leaves stick together, the tea 
ia mixed with small quantities of yak-dung, which acts asacement. A portion will be broken 
off a tea-brick and thrown into the water to boil. After it has bubbled for some time 
a huge mass of butter will be added, and at the same time a small quantity of soda and salt. 
This is thoroughly mixed, and then allowed to boil again for several minutes. Needless to 
say, the use of milk and sugar ‘a unknown. Sometimes sheep's fat will take the place 
of butter. In any case the butter which is made from the yak's milk is invariably rancid, 
It is kept for months and even years before being used. As with us wine, so with the Tibetans 
butter is considered to be improved by age. This buttered tea is consumed in increasing 
quantities, and served as & food as well as drink,” 

T'ea-bricks, though distinctly manufactured articles, have long been and are still (1892) 
used in precisely the same way & currency as is salt in many places, mulberries in Persia 
and sago in the Malay Archipelago, all about the borders of Burma. For numerous re- 
ferences as to the use of tea in bricks, see Indian Antiquary, XXVI, 285 f. 





8. Cooking. 

“The natives (p. 75) of this part of the world [Sikkim] have a prejudice against meat 
cooked in any way except by poiling. They believe that roasted or grilled meat impedes 
the breathing when climbing mountains, The same notion in regard to roasted meat 
obtains in Tibet, I found out later, the nomads in particular having 4 prejudice against meat 
cooked in any other way than boiling.” 

In Burma “ there is a particular objection to the amell of cookery, and when anything 
ia fried in oil or prepared so as to produce a strong savour, it is always done to the leeward 
of the house, and where the fumes may not reach any other dwelling. Such smells are 
believed to be very productive of fever.” Shway Yoe, The Burman, 70. In large towns, 
like Mandalay, the use of oil in cooking is a frequent source of violent quarrelling. 

“Phe Tibetans are extraordinarily bad (p. 228) at arithmetic, and find it impossible 
to add even the simplest problem of arithmetic in their heads. Pen-and-paper calculations 
are also almost unknown, so that they are forced to count either on their fingers, with little 
* stones, or with beads. This last is the most common way, and nearly every Tibetan is 
: aed of a rosary, * | sch he sometimes uses for . . « . his prayers and sometimes for secular 
purposes to add up his accounts. In the larger cities use is also made of the abacus , Which 
ia so frequently employed in China, Even with this aid the Tibetans find calculation 
_wery hard work, and it took our frients nearly an hour, squatting in the courtyard and 
fingering their beads, before they arrived at the sum which 1 had done in my head in @ very 
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few minutes. This slowness of wits the Tibetans share with the Mongolians, and in conse- 
quence both peoples were, in the old days of Chinese influence, frequently fleeced by the more 
nimble-witted Chinese merchants. And this is one of the reasons for the deep-seated hatred 
which both the Mongolians and the Tibetans have for their Celestial neighbours.” 

In my Notes on the Burmese System of Arithmetic, Indian Antiquary, XIX, 55 ff., it is 
noted that “it seems to be certain that the Burmese obtained what mathematical knowledge 
they possess from their priests and astrologers with their religion and civilization generally, 
and that it is directly of Hindu origin.” .... Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit, the mathen atician, 
informed me that a system of arithmetic nearly corresponding to that of the Burman is still 
in vogue all over India among Hindu astrologers.” .... Precisely the same thing appears 
to have happened in Tibet : for whatever the truth as to the real date may be, there appears 
to be no doubt that the Tibetans claim to have received their mathematical knowledge directly 
from India with their religion in the second century B.c., and when I was, about a year ago 
(1890), explaining the Burmese arithmetic on a blackboard before the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in Calcutta, Babu Sarat Chandra Das, the Tibetan scholar, at once recognised 
portions of the Burmese system as still current in Tibet, With the Babu wasa Lama who 
further shewed on the board that the system taught him in the indigenous monastic schools 
in Tibet was much the same. .,.. The Burmese system of arithmetic is specially adapted 
to mental processes .... They commence addition sums by addingthe hundreds, then 
the tens and lastly the units, as do all Hindus and Bank clerks also in England on the reverse 
system to that used by Europeans on paper. Subtraction is to the Burman, however, a 
complicated affair and multiplication is a science requiring much exercise of brain power. 
Division is a very complicated process .,. Burmese arithmetic arose naturally out of a 
system of notation, which was merely one of writing numbers exactly as they were spoken 
[1000-100-99=1199; I have seen municipal carts so numbered in Mandalay].” 

2. Currency. 

“The basis of money (p. 112) in Tibet is the frangka, approximately five of which, 
according to present rates [1923] of exchange, make a rupee, or Is, 3d., so that a trangka is 
about a fourth of a shilling. These are supposedly made of silver, but of silver so debased 
that I wondered if empty tin cans did not form a large item in the purchases of the Lhasa 
mint, where these and all other Tibetan coins are made. Even trangkas are somewhat 
rare and most of the peasants concern themselves only with the smaller divisions of the 











The kakeng or one-sixth of a trangka, 
The barmanga or one-third of a frangka, 
The chegys or one-half of a trangka. 

. The shokang or two-thirds of a trangia, 

This curious division of the mint reaults in a goed deal of extraordinary caloulation in 
Tibet, where the peasants are completely lacking in a mathematical sence,” 

[It ought, however, to be a very simple matter of calculating prices on such a system 
for the Tibetan peasant. For to him, if we take the kakang ag the base of his monetary 
eystem, prices are calculated thus : 

2 kakang make | kormanga. 
3 kakang make | chegya, 

4 kakang make | shokang. 
6 takang make | frangka.] 


moot 
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The Tibetan monetary ecale, however, is not so complicated as many an European and 
Asiatic scale in civilised countries has been in quite recent times. See Temple, Obsolata Tin 
Currency and Money in the Federated Malay States, 29 ff. 

The Tibetan trangta appeara to be connected with a universal Asiatic unit of coinage, 
the taka: Indian (anki, Siamese, tickal: Persian, ding: Russian, dengi; Burmese, dingd. 
See Indian Antiquary, KXVI, 235 ff. 

As to debasing silver, a common practice everywhere, the alloy in Burmese silver under, 
native rule varied in 1885 from 2} % to 90%. Indian Antiquary, XLVI, 11. 

There was under native rule some confusion in the name of the half-rapee but none 
in practice. Thus 10 md made | fyal, which represented the Indian Government rupees 
35 5 mi=half arupee. Butin India 16 annas made 1 rupee ; 508 annas=halfa rupee. This 
the Burmese understood, but in conversation they always called the 8 anna-piece a 5 mil- 
piece. ‘There was no practical confusion as the terms 8 annas and 5 ma were mere conventions 
and the coina they represented were always understood. 

“Tf the accommodation (p. 155) in a Tibetan rest-house is poor, and service practically 
non-existent, yet we certainly could not complain as to the amount we had to pay aa nela, 
or rent, which, apart from supplies purchased, was only a chegya or half a trangka, approxi- 
mately 14d., and this for a party of five.” : 

4. Distance. 

“ The Tibetans are, indeed, extraordinarily inexact (p. 190) in their methods of measuring. 
For calculating distance I heard mention of only three terms. One of these was kosatsa, 
literally, the distance the voice carries, but which in practice seemed to vary from one to five 
hundred yards. The second was tsapo or lsasa, or a half march, ranging from five to ten 
miles, and finally a shasa, a full march, which meant anything from ten to twenty miles." 

The Tibetans, however, do not seem to be more inexact than other nationalities in 
measuring distances. Anything approaching exactitude in measuring a mile in England 
is comparatively quite recent, not 200 years old. So the measurement of a bos (now two 
English miles) in India is still often very vague. ‘* Clodhoppers "’ all over the world are very 
vague in measuring distances. 

In Burma says Shway Yoe, The Burman, 552, "a stone's throw is from 50 to 60 yarda 
and ‘a call’ about a couple of hundred yards ; ‘a musket’s sound © is half an English mile : 
‘morning meal’s distance’ is as far as a ‘man can walk between sunrise dnd breakfast 
time," say six English miles: o ma, the eighth of a taing, is a quarter of a mile : a mad is half 
a mile : a nga-ma, literally 5 mii, is half a taing or Englizh mile,” 

5. Time. 

“ As regards time (p. 191) they are equally vague, though they have a larger number 

of terms. Among the phrases I heard most frequently employed in this connection were : 





nyima = daytime. , 
jaen or gongmo = night-time, 
chake-langpo = first cock-crow. 
chake-nyipa . = second cock-crow. 
orang = just before dawn: ‘false dawn.’ 
tae shar = sunrise, lit., ‘ peak-shining.’ 
shokkea = early morning. 
lsaling = late morning, 
nyin-gung = midday. 
gongia = afternoon, 
aa-rip = dusk. 
nam-che = midnight. 
4 








As a matter of fact, the Tibetans employ the same methods of reckoning time with suffi. 
cient accuracy for their wants as do other peoples who have no watches. Their divisions 
of the day and night correspond with those of the Nicobarese and Andamanese. The 
Nicobarese are a semi-civilised people of ultimate origin in Western Chinese highlands, and 
the Adamanese are savages who cannot count, and yet they divide their days and nighta 
with sufficient accuracy by the same process as the Tibetans, 

The Burmese adopted the Indian system of watches of uneven length for daylight and 
dusk—four watches, nominally three hours each. - 

In Burma again Shway Yoe, The Burman, 553 f., tells us that “in the smaller villages 
and towns time is only roughly indicated by @ reference to the position of the sun or the 
moon or to a certain daily occurrence taking place at a fixed time, as ‘in the morning 
when the sun was nas high as a toddy palm’: or before the sky was light : when the 


go a-begging (six or seven in the morning, according to the custom of the monastery) : the 
monks returning time (usually about eight, but Varying, of course, with the charity of the 
neighbourhood) : after midday: sky closing time (about six p.m.): ‘brothers don't know 
each other time ' (just after dark): when the lamps are lighted: children’s go to bed time 


a multitude of others are in common everyday use,” 

In Burma “a breath’s space " serves to denote a moment ; “the chewing of a fid of 

betel ” occupies ten minutes ; “ the time it would take to boil one pot of rice,” twenty minutes, 
6. The Calendar. 

“The first of these [pageants] took place on March 3 [1923], which (p. 317) was the fit. 
teenth day of the first Tibetan month, and asthe Tibetans havea lunar calendar, the night of 
every fifteenth is marked by the full moon.” [It ia a pity that Dr. McGovern has not told 
us whether the Tibetans reckon by thirteen months in the solar year. | 

Shway Yoo, The Burman, 549, tella us that “the ordinary year in Burma consists of 
twelve lunar months of 99 and 30 days alternately, Every third year a thirteenth month is 
intercalated between the fourth and fifth. The date on which, the year begins in the month 
of April was determined by the calculation of the Royal astronomers in Mandalay, and 
published throughout the country by the monks and district Officials,” 
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ST. ‘THOMAS IN [OTHABIS, CALAMINA, KANTORYA, or MYLAPORE. 
By T. K, JOSEPH, &.A., L.T., Trivanprerm. 


Tae Rev. Fr. H. Hosten’s article entitled *‘ Is St. Thome in Civitate Iothabis ¢ ° published 
in Tha Indian Antiquary for March 1931 is the same as the one published by him in The Catho- 
lic Register (of Mylapore) for June and July 1930. My reply to it appeared in the August 
number (page 12) of the same magaame. 

I stated in that reply: “I got the text of the entry in Codex Fuldensis relating 
to the burial place of St. Thomas from Dr. F. C. Burkitt, of Cambridge. The date 546, too, 
was supplied by Dr. Burkitt. I do not know if Dr. Burkitt himself is ‘ responsible for 
deciphering the name from the Codex.’ See Kerala Society Papers, Series 6, p. 292, for 
Dr. Burkitt's text.” 

Further information about the entry in the Codex was very kindly supplied by Dr. Bur- 
kitt in his letter to me from Cambridge dated 6th September 1930. He says: “Cod. Ful- 
denis, 546 a.p., has between Hebrews and Acts a list, by the original hand, of the placcs 
where the Apostles’ bones were lying. It saya 

ThOmaS - IN INdIa* IN CIUITaTE [0ThaBlIS | 

“ This is not a regular facsimile, but it will give you an idea of the writing, which is quite 
clear and regular. So far as I know there are no copies of the liat in Cod. Fuldensis,” 

In his letter Dr. Burkitt imitates the lettering of the original, but the above copy of it will 
only indicate which of the letters are capital and which small as they appear to me in his copy, 

This is what Dr. Burkitt had said in Kerala Society Papers (loc. cit.) — 

. ems it may be remarked that Codex Fuldensis, the famous MS. of the Latin Dia- 

ssaron, written for and corrected by Victor, Bishop of Capua in +46 a.p. has ao list of where 
the Apostles are buried. The entry for Thomas is 
THOMAS - IN INDIA - CIVITATE IOTHABIS 

The elucidation of this notice I leave to others, but it is so ancient that it ought not to be 
forgotten in discussions on this subject."’ (Here an sn is inadvertently omitted before civitate.) 

Dr. Burkitt's letter of 6th September 1930 quoted above says that St. Thomas's “ bones 
were lying " in civilate Jothabis, May we assume that the author of the entry in the Codex 
meant the city where St, Thomas's body had originally been buried in the first century, and 
not same other city in the vague India of olden times, where some portion of his bones was 
actually lying (as in Edessa) or supposed to be lying! (An Ethiopic version of The Acts, 
thirteenth century, has Kantorya, instead of Iothabis and Calamina.) 

« 

Now Fr. Hosten attempts to identify Iothabis cf the Codex of 546 a.p. with Mylapore, 
as he “ cannot twist the tradition away from the tomb at Mylapore.” But no one has yet 
been able to prove that the tradition that St, Thomas lies buried in Mylapore existed in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. 

From Marco Polo's statement in about 1300 a.p. we can infer that there was such oa 
tradition in his days in Mylapore. And Fr. Hosten endeavours to bridge over the very wide 
gulf of thirteen centuries between St. Thomas's and Mareo Polo's times by means of 

(1) Mar Solomon's Mahluph (about 1222 a.p.) 

(2) Hulf or Hulfa of medieval German accounts, which he says goes back to the account 

(about 1122 a.p.) of an Indian bishop 
(3) Calamina extending from Barhebraeus (thirteenth century) back to St. Isidore of 
Seville (about 560 to 636 A.D.) 

(4) King Alfred's embassy to India (a.p, 883) 

(5) The church and cross on St. Thomas Mount near Mylapore (about 825 a.p.) 

(6) The church and monastery of wonderful size visited by Theodore (before 590 a.p.) 
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(7) The Indian monastery of St, Thomas existing in Zadoe’s time (say between 350.390 
A.D.) 
(5) Christians in South India about 290-315 A.D, 
i 
“ @ 
We shall briefly examine the several parts of this bridge, | 
I, According to Budge’s edition (Oxford, Clorendon Press, 1886) of Solomon's Book 
of the Bee, the sentence mentioning the burial place of St. Thomas has another reading which 
does not contain the name Mahliph. Budge’s translation runs: “ Others bay that he was 
buried in Mahlfiph, a city in the land of the Indians [the Oxford MS says he was buried in 

















2. Ido not know if the Indian Bishop, who, coming from the town where was St. Thomas’ 
tomb, appeared at Rome about 1122 4.D., &pecified the name of the town as ‘ Hulf or Hulfa." 

3. Reliance cannot be placed on my identification (in The Indian Antiquary for 1924, pp. 
#3—95) of Calamina with Chinnamalai, the Little Mount near Mylapore. It was nothing 
more than a surmise based on nothing better than a Malabar tradition of the Port : 
period. When the authenticity of that tradition itself cation, how could my 
surmise based on it be accepted and made the basis of an argument ? In my letter itself 
(in The Catholie Register for April 1030) which called forth Fr. Hosten’s article under con- 
sideration here, I had said in so many words that “my identification of Calamina with 
Chinnamalai is, of course, open to question.” 

Previous to the above identification of mine in 1924 Calamina had been identified (1) with 
Kalyan near Bombay ; (2) with Min-nagara of the Periplus (by Cunningham in Archeological 
Survey of India, Report for 1863-4, p. 60) ; (3) with Kalama, a village on the west of Gedrosia 
opposite the island of Karbiné 
of the well-known ancient country Caz : Pro 
is on the south-west frontier of Afghinistin (by W. RB.’ 








* o 

4, As for King Alfred’s embassy taking alms (833 A.D.) “ to India to Saint Thomas 

and Saint Bartholomew,” according to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, the carlicat document 

on the subject, no one can say for certain which part of the world the alma for St. Thomas 
actually reached, 

Nor can one assume that since a ‘tomb of St. Thomas’ existed at Mylapore in the 

thirteenth century it had been to Mylapore itself that King Alfred’s alms were taken in 883 A.D. 

_ J eeording to Dr. Minguna, “ The menti holomew renders almost certain the 

: South Arabia or Abyssinia, ”"— 





arly Spread of Christianily Reprin Says Dr. Mingana : “ the cx. 
mmesaion “Great India’ is used af Ethiopia and Arabia Felix combined” in a passage of 





AS part of India, Another writer, supposedly af the end of the fourth century, dont Ceylon 
@ Ind » It is impossible to resist the temptation to belicve that the 
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knowledge of many ecclesiastical writers of the West concerning India was very limited, 
_... To some of them India seemed to represent a generic name for all the dark peoples 
of the East, or like Gog and Magog, to represent any Far Eastern country of which little was 
known.""—(Jbid., p. 13.) 

And “ Spiegel has clearly shown (in Dis arische Periods, p. 118) by sufficient references 
that, at least in Sassanian times and doubtless earlier, there prevailed an idea of an India 
in the west as well as an India in the east.” ... . “the territory of Arachosia which cor- 
responds to the modern province of Kandahar, was known, at least in later Parthian times, 
as ‘White India’ (‘Ivd«y Aexxy). This we have on the authority of the geographer 
Isidor of Charax (first century a.D.), who, when mentioning Arachosia as the last in his list of 
Parthian provinces, adds (Mans. Parth. 19) ‘ the Parthians call it “White India,” ’ "—(Cam- 
bridge History of India, vol. I, 1922, pp. 325, 326.) Regarding the realms of Kabul and 
Sistin, the French eavant James Darmesteter says (S.B.E., 2nd ed., TV, 2) that 
‘‘ Hindu civilization prevailed in those parts, which in fact in the two centuries before and 
after Christ were known as White India, and remained more Indian than Iranian till the 

hum a4r conquest.” 

Now, when in $83 a.o, King Alfred vowed to send alms to Rome and to India, to St. 
Thomas and St. Bartholomew (Thorpe, TAs Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 11, 66), neither the king 
nor Sighelm and Acthalstan who conveyed the alms to Rome, nor even Rome must have had 
any idea about the actual locality of St. Thomas to which it was to be directed. Nor is it 
clear whether King Alfred meant the alms for the original tomb of St. Thomas in India. To 
offer it at any of the localities where portions of the Apostle’s bones were treasured would 
have satisfied the king and the embassy, and the Pope, whom they visited and must have 
consulted. And we know that after 22nd August 394 4.p., when the casket containing the 
bones of St. ‘Thomas in Edessa was taken from the old church to the new basilica in the 
same town, Bishop Paulinus of Nola (died 431 a.p.), Bishop Gaudentius of Brescia (died 
hetween 410 and 427), and Bishop Ambrose of Milan (died 4th April 397) had in their posse: 
sion bones of St. Thomas in the places mentioned, all in upper Italy.—({Medlycott’s India 
and Thomas, p. 45, note 1.) We see also from a sermon preached in 402 4.p, at Edessa on 
the occasion of an annual festival of St. Thomas, that “ The relics of the just have gone round 
the world. . . Every corner of the earth holds a part of St. Thomas ; he has filled every 
place, and in each place he subsists entire. . . The barbarians honour Thomas, all people 
celebrate his feast this day” (very probably $rd July) “and make an offering of bis words 
as a gift to the Lord, “ My Lord and my God ! "—{(p. cit., pp. 106-108.) 

From this it is not unreasonable to infer that St. Thomaa’s bones were enshrined also in 
many localities east of Edessa after 394 a.p. as they were in Nola, Brescia, and Milan to the 
west of it. One may infer also that Mylapore was one of those eastern localities treasuring 
some bones of St. Thomas after $94 a.p., the relics having been obtained perhaps from the 
casket in Edessa before its removal in that year to the new basilica of St. Thomas. 

King Alfred’s messengers perhaps offered his alms at one of such St. Thomas shrines 
in the East much nearer Rome than modern India, The “ exotic gems and aromatic liquors,” 
which William of Malmesbury says (about 1120 a.p.) the messenger Sigelinus brought back 
to England, could very well have been obtained in Arabia or Persia, 

* 
mark in the early history of Christianity in South India. The Pahlavi inscription around 
the cross is most probably of the ninth century a.D.,while the cross (without the inscription) 
may date from some earlier century, say after 435 a.p., when Nestorianiam was established 
in Persia, (Sce my Malabar Christians and their Ancient Documents, Trivandrum, 1929, 
pp. 11—32, and Kerala Sociely Papers, Series 5, Trivandrum, 1990, pp. 267-260.) The 
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Mount cross inscription and the Quilon copper-plates are indeed the only sure and real land- 
marks between Cosmas (sixth century) and Marco Polo (thirteenth century), 

6. Theodore’s church and monastery cannot be affirmed to have been in Mylapore, 
Theodore’s account found in Gregory of Tours (In Gloria Martyrum) does not contain any- 
thing that will help us to identify “ the place in the country of India where he first rested ” 
(in loco regionis Indiae, quo prius quievit). It may or may not be Mylapore, It may or may 
not be some place near Gondophares's capi !, in North-West India, or Afgh4nistin and 
Balichistin (‘White India’ as already mentioned), in which two countries there were not less 
than five bishoprics in the period 420 to 497 4.D.—(Kerala Society Papers, Series 5, p. 257.) - 

It is indeed a thousand pities that we know only a little about Christianity in the kingdom 
of Gondophares and Eastern fran in the period before 420 a.p. Archxologists in that 


we 
x © 

7. As regards the Indian monastery of St. Thomas existing in Zadoe's time, Dr. Mingana 
says: “ Putting all these facts together, I believe provisionally that it is possible to assume 
that the island was not Ceylon at all, but one of those small islands situated south of Baith 
Katriye, on the way to Mazon and Oman,” . - - (Early Spread of Christianity in India, 
1926, p. 20.) As in the case of the church and monastery visited by Theodore (before 
A.D.) this * Indian’ monastery of the fourth century cannot at all be proved to have been 
in Mylapore. 

8. Fr. Hosten says that I have myself shown “ satisfactorily enough, that there were 
thristians in South India and in Malabar about 200—315." 

In my Malabar Christians, p. 2, I said in December 1929 that “ there were Christians in 
India,’ which most probably is Malabar, about 354 a.p.” At that time I took on trust 
Medlycott's identification of Theophilus the Indian’s “ Divu ” with the Maldives. But subse- 
quently I began to doubt the correctness of his identification and to ask whether Divu cannot 
be Diu South of Kathiawar, or Diul near the mouth of the Indus, Tho whole passage about 
Theophilus the Indian’s mission has to be obtained and scrutinized again, (See p. 248 infra.) 

* 








* 2 
Fr. Hosten identifies Andrapolis of The Acts of Judas Thomas with Cranganore, It 
would be well if Fr. Hosten would publish his reasons for the identification. 








In reference to Mr. P. Anujan Achan’s article on “ A Hebrew Inscription from Chenna- 
mangalam,” which appeared in the July 1930 issue of this Journal (vol. LIX, pp, 134-35), 
Dr, Kurt Levy, Ph.D., of the Halle University, sends the following letter -— 

Halle/Saale, April 16th, 1931, 
To THE Epitor or The Indian Anliquary, 





Dear Sir, 
The translation of the Hebrew inscription published in your journal, vol, LIX, p. 135, 
is to be corrected in several points, 
We may read aa follows :— 
“Praised be the true Judge, &c, [some words of & prayer]. 
The Rock, his work is perfect, &e, [Deuteronomy 32, 4), 
This tomb (hides the remains) of Sarah, daughter of Isracl— 
God's spirit give her peace. In the year 1581 of (the era of) 
contracts, 26 days in the month of Kiley," 
Yours very sincerely, 
KURT LEVY. 


i 
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THE GAYDANR FESTIVAL AND ITs PAF ALLE 
(A Bihar Cattle Festival and the Cult of the Mother Goddess, 
By KALIPADA MITRA, M.A., B-L., Parsciran, D. J. Cottece, Monomrr, 
(Continued from page IU.) 

Mr. Roy says that this festival of Sohorai—their only festival connected with cattle— 
has been adopted by the Oraons from the Hindis, This being so, we can infer that some of 
the features connected with the Sohorai festival which are now not ordinarily found, or which 
probably for want of sufficient observation-have not been described, or which have been 
forgotten, belonged to the original Hindd festival from which it has been derived, Anyway 
they are very interesting. The following points deserve notice :-— 

(1) The date for the celebration of the festival is the day following the new moon day 
of the month of Kirtik—thus coinciding with the day of the Hindd festival, 

(2) Ilumination on the Amfva4ya day agrees with the Hinda festival, i ial cra 
in Bengal (which I shall deacribe later on). 

(3) Bathing of the cattle in some tank or stream is also done in oo 

(4) Worship, feeding and adorning of the cow agrees with the Hind® festival. 

(5) Sacrifice of fowl to the cattle-shed spirit Go Deold, who is also called Lachhmi, is 
not found in the Hindi festival. 

(6) Leading the cattle outside the basti, as the Godlda do in Shihibéd and other places. 

(7) Sacrifice of a black pig in the same manner as in the piyddnr. 

(8) Adorning the pig, washing its feet, anointing its forehead with vermilion, giving it 
aru rice to feed upon, ete.—Cf, adorning the pig with a chaplet of flowers and scattering 
achhat about its snout. 

(9) The purchase of the pig by public subscription and the publicity of the ceremony, 
as in the Hindd festival. 

(10) Dressing of Oraon boys from head to foot in straw and decoration with flowers. 

(11) Going from house to house with music and dance and begging for gifts, as at 
Cawnpore at the Govardhan festival (see Crooke, op. cit., p. 261). 

(12) Driving away fleas and moequitoes, as in the girsi vrata, navinna, ctc., to be 
described later on. 

(13) Dressing in paddy-straw like women with make-believe babies on their back. 

The last four practices may have originally belonged to the Hindi festival, but are 
now forgotten, 

I will here comment on (1) the dressing of Oraon boys in straw, and (2) dressing in paddy- 
atraw like women and bearing make-believe babics on the back. 

(1) The practice of dressing up a person in straw, or sheaf of corn (generally the Inst 
sheaf) is widely prevalent, the meaning of which is to supply a human duplicate for the corn 
spirit, In Silesia the binder, and in Bavarian the cutter of the last sheaf is tied wp in it. Simi- 
larly a person wrapt in branches of leaves represents the tree spirit. The decoration of the 
straw-dreased Oraon boys with flowers pointa to the same idea. 

(2) In most cases the cutting and binding of the last sheaf, or for the matter of that, the 
harvesting, seems to have been, partly at least, the woman's business. She was therefore dress- 
ed up in straw in the first instance and her nearest approach would be a male attired like a 
female in straw ; and the straw babies were like the harvest child of north Germany, where a 
puppet is made of the last sheaf of corn, and the corn spirit is conceived as a child. The 
Oraon youth in straw dressed as a female may represent the old corn, and the straw baby, 
the new corn spirit, probably suggesting and thereby securing by symbolical magic uninter- 
rupted agricultural fertility. 

After the sacrifice of the pig, the procession of thes straw-dressed Oraon boys went with 
music and dance from house to house collecting grain and money, Another thing deserves 
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attention. Mr. Roy says that after the pig has been killed, the village Ahir or herdsman goes 
dancing and playing on drums to the house of the Village pdhdn (priest), whose wife washes 
his feet, gives him rice-beer to drink and reverently anointa hia staff with oil and vermi- 
lion. Then the Ahir goes home and, taking his wife with him, proceeds to visit each family 
whose cattle he grazea. The village Gorait musicians follow them playing on drums, 
and at each house the Ahir sings and dances, the purport of which is to bring luck to 
the cattle-owner, 

It has not been mentioned what happens to the pig after it has been killed, whether 
the carcase is eaten or carried in procession, If carried in procession it would furnish a paral- 
lel to the procession that in Europe follows the ceremonial hunting of the wren, chanting a 
rude rhyme while going to every house to collect money, after which the members of the pro- 
cession bury the wren in the parish churchyard, singing ‘dirges over her, and then they form 
4 circle and dance to music, The taking in procession of the sacred animal before or after 
death to each house or through the village was done with the object that a portion of the 
divine virtnes that are supposed to emanate from the dead or dying god might accrue to such 
house or village. Frazer says® that such religious processions had great place in prehisto- 
ric times and traces of them have survived in rude folk-custom: “ On the last day of the year, 
or Hogmanay as it is called, it used to be customary in the Highlands of Scotland for a man 
to dress himself up in a cow’s hide to go from house to house attended by young fellows each 
of them armed with a staff to which a bit of raw hide was tied. Round every house the 
hide-clad man waed to run thrice deiseal [pradekgina]. Others pursued him, making a noise 
like drum by beating the hide with their staves. The man stood on the threshold and blest 
the family,—' May God bless the house and all that belonga to it, cattle, store, ete.’ " 

I shall notice a few instances in other parte of India where the pig is sacrificed for the 
benefit of the cattle, While describing the worship of the village deity Peddamma, the 
great mother, in the Telugu country, Bishop Whitehead relates: “A Pig is buried up to the 
neck in a pit at the entrance of the village, with its head projecting above the earth. The 
villagers go in procession to the spot, while one of the Madigas carries the rice, soaked in the 
blood of the lamb, in a basket, A the cattle of the village are then brought ta the place and 
driven over the head of the unhappy pig, which is, of course, trampled to death, and as they pass 
over the pig, the blood and rice are sprinkled upon them to preserve them from discase,"’? 
He relates, further on, in describing the worship offered to Pallalamma at Gudivada : “In the 
evening a cart is brought to the image with nine pointed stakes standing upright in it, two at 
each of the four corners and one in the centre: on each atake a young pig, alamb or a fowl is 
impaled alive. A MAIS, a Pambala, io., hereditary priest, then sits in the cart dressed in 
Jomale attire, holding in his hand the clay image of the goddess which was made for the feati. 
val, The cart is dragged with ropes to the extreme boundary of the village lands and both cart 
and ropes are left beyond the boundary.'"8 Living animals were impaled in many Villages and 
though discontinued at Ellore, where they were tied to the stake instead of being impa lod. 
the ervel custom still survives, Swinging sheep by the hook in a festival celebrated jin 
honour of Arikalamma has replaced the swinging of men by means of iron-hooks fastened to 
their backs, 

The pig is also sacrificed as a remedy against cattle disease, Sometimes,” continues 
the Bishop, “ when there is cattle disease; a pig is buried up to ite neck at the boundary of 
the village, a heap of boiled rice is deposited near the spot, and then all the cattle of the 











& The Golden Bough, pp- 537 f. 
7 Whitehoad—The Village Gods of South India, 1021, p. 63, 
* fbid., p. 68, (Italics are ming.) 
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village are driven over the unhappy pig.” He quotes Thurston, Ethnographical Noles in 
Southern India (p. 507): | 

“Tn former times the Lambadis, before setting out on a journey, used to procure a little 
child and bury it in the ground up to its shoulders, and then drive their loaded bullocks over 
the unfortunate victim. In proportion to the bullocks thoroughly trampling the child to 
death, so their belief in a successful journey inereased.'" 

It will have been noticed that the only difference in this charm to secure the success of 
the journey, or ydird, is that a child was sacrificed instead of a pig. Evidently originally 
human sacrifice was offered, subsequently pigs, lambs, fowls, ete., being substituted. 

The Bishop very cogently remarks : “ It is possible that this custom of driving the cattle 
over the head of a buried pig may be connected with the worship of an agricultural goddess, 
since in ancient Greece the pig was sacred to agricultural deities, e.g., Aphrodite, Adonis 
and Demeter; but it may also be a survival of some former custom of infanticide or human 
sacrifice such as prevailed among the Lambadis.”" Dr. Elmore says that “it is a common 
custom of the Lambadis to bury a pig leaving the head above ground when they are about 
to start on a journey. The cattle are then driven over it and trample the pig to death. This 
appears to be a survival of the practice of human sacrifice, The same custom of burying 
pigs alive was noticed above in connexion with the worship of Nadividhi Sakti. The simi- 
larity in the two rites points to a common origin. It may be that, as the Lambadis have 
adopted many gods from the Dravidians, they have adopted this custom, too, because of the 
difficulty of obtaining human sacrifices....Another informant, one of their own number, 
admita human sacrifice, but says that it has ceased within the past ten or twelve years be- 
cause of the vigilance of the government. He says that the cattle do not trample the victim, 
but rush by on either side, while the victim is left to die of starvation unless some passer-by 
rescues him,”"' | 

The following account of ceremonies observed when founding a new village in the 
Telugu country is interesting : 

“ An auspicious site is selected and an auspicious day, and then in the centre of the site 
is dug a large hole in which are placed different kinds of grain, small pieces of five metals, 
gold, silver, copper, iron and lead, and « large stone called boddurayes, i.e., navel-stone, stand- 
ing about three and a half fect above the ground, very like the ordinary boundary stone seen 
in the fields, And then, at the entrance of the village in the centre of the main street, where 
most of the cattle pass in and out on their way to and from the fields, they dig another hole 
and bury a pig alive. This ceremony would be quite consistent with either of the explana. 
tions suggested as to the origin of pig burying. The pig may be buried at the entrance to 
the village, as the emblem of fertility and strangth, to secure the prosperity of the agricultural com- 
munity, the fertility of the fields, and tha health and fecundity of the cattle, Or it may equally 
be a substitute for an original human sacrifice,""™* 

The Bishop further refers to the custom at one time practised by the Todas of the Nilgiri 
“to place female children, whom it was not desired to rear, on the ground at the 
entrance of the mund, i.e., a group of huts, and drive buffaloes over them " and to “ the Mala- 
gasy custom of placing a new-born child at the entrance of'a cattle pen, and then driving the 
cattle over it, to see whether they would trample on it or not.”" 

Enthoven in his Folklore of Bombay connects the wild boar with the prevention agains 
and remedy for cattle disease. “In Hubli and Karnatak a practice prevails of killing a wild 
boar and burying it feet upwards beyond the village boundary.” 

® Ibid, p. 59. «10 bid. p. 69. 

il W. T. Elmoro—Drovidian (Gods in Modern Hinduism, 1925, pp. 43-45. 

12 Whitehead, op. cit., p. 60. (Italics are mine.) 

13 Jbid., p. 61. 

ii R, E. Enthoven—The Folklore of Bombay, 1024, p. 316, and Intro., p. 22. 
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The following points call for consideration, vis. :— 

(1) there is an indisputable connexion between the cattle and the pig ; 

(2) the pig is sacrificed for the benefit of the cattle ; 

(3) the pig is either tethered by means of ropes or buried up to its neck in the earth, 
in which state it is gored or trampled to death by the cattle ; 

(4) in Bihar in some places it is only cows which have calved recently that are set on 
the pig and kill it ; 

(5) the idea of the pig-sacrifice is to avert disease from catile ; and also from men, €.¢., 
by warding off epidemic, as in the case of worship to Pallalamma in which a young pig 
is impaled ; 

(6) in Madras the ceremony is performed at the willage boundary, e.g., in the case of 
worship offered to Peddamma (or else the cart of Pallalamma is dragged to the village 
boundary, where both cart and ropes are left) ; 

(7) the underlying idea is probably one of sin-transferring which is the same as disease- 
transferring, or the scape-goat in some of its phases ; 

(8) originally the practice was human sacrifice, for which pig sacrifice has been 
substituted ; 

(9) the sacrifice dates as far back as the pastoral state of society and still continues 
to be characteristic of people now leading a nomadic or pastoral life ; 

(10) as subsequently cattle came to be used for agricultural purposes it came to be 
with agriculture, or else 

(11) human sacrifice was originally connected with agriculture, i.e., the growing of 
corn, and therefore with the worship of the Corn Mother, Earth Mother, Mother Goddesa, 
ete., and, as a result of the increasing difficulty of providing a human sacrifice, other 
animals were substituted, or even vegetables, etc.; and this sacrifice was handed down 
to contemporary pastoral society ; 

(12) the pig, though an abomination, was eaten by Bihfir Goilas, suggesting that it 
was a sacramental feast ; the pouring of wine by opening the mouth of the carcase being 
another noticeable feature : 

(13) the RAjpGt idea of the identification of the pig with the Mother Goddess, and the 
relation between the sacrificer, the sacrificed and the object of sacrifice : 

(14) the pig represented evil, the demon, the killing of which must chase away evil 
and bring luck ; 

(15) the annual character of the ceremony, cither on the last day of the year or the 
first day of the year ; the different years and ceremonies attending on them : 

(16) the offerer of sacrifice is in some parts a woman, or in her stead a man disguised 
85 8 Woman ora man with feminine tendencies or a hermaphrodite or man masquerading 
as such—of some low caste, suggesting non-Aryan origin : 

(17) the general idea is to secure prosperity to the community, whether pastors 
agricultural, by magic or religion, chasing away evil spirits by diverse means, eg., by 
worshipping some goddess in her wrathful or benign aspects by some sacrifice originally 
human and then animal and vegetable. 
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PADIHARS. 
Rr JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH, Purdfattea-vichakshapa, 

Twenty years ago, Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar wrote his paper on ‘Foreign Elements in the 
Hindu Population’ in this Journal (Vol. XL, 1911, pp. 7-37). Mahimahopidhyayd Rai Baha- 
dur Pandit Gauridankar Hirichand Ojhd, in his Hindi history entitled Rajpiténe hii Itihda 
(Vol. I), and Mr. C. V. Vaidya, in his History of Mediaeval Hindu India (Vol. I, pp. 83 f. ; Vol. I, 
pp. 27 f.), have tried to refute the arguments af the professor. We find, already published, some 
additional notes on the professor's paper in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, Vol. XII, pp. 117-122 and 164-170. In the present article we will take up 
the case of the Padih4rs and try to examine how far the two scholars have been successful in 
their attempts. 

Rai Bahadur G. H. Ojha on page 147 of his book says: “The names of royal families 
such ss Guhila, Chaulukya (Solanki), Chihamina (Chauhin) and others are derived from 
those of their founders, but Pratihdra is derived from the name, not of any founder of a royal 
family, but from the designation of a king's officer, For, the Pratihdra was one of the many 
officers of the state. His duty was to guard the door of the sitting place of the king or his 

gate. In the matter of this appointment there was no distinction of caste or creed ; 
what was wanted was that the man should be worthy of confidence. References to pratihdra 
or mahd-pratikira are found in old inscriptions, In the vernacular they are called Padihira. 
The term pratihdra is similar to paiichakula (paiicholi). In RAjpitand, Brahman Paricholi, Kay- 
astha Paficholi, Mah&jan Pafcholiand Sidra Paficholi are tobefound. Like Pafticholi, Pratihira 
does not indicate a caste, Both only indicate a post. For this reason in the inscriptions we 
find Brahman Pratiharas, Kshatriya (Raghuvamsi) Pratihdras and Gurjara (Gojar) Piatihdras. 
It is a mistake on the part of modern scholars to take all Pratihfras as Gijars.” 

Let us now see how far the above remarks are justifiable. Pratihdra means an ordinary 
‘door-keeper.’ It has got no restrictive sense, as the Rai Bahadur would make ua believe, 
that is to say, that it was applied only to those door-keepers who guarded the doors of the 
king’s sitting place or of his palace. It ia not, again, true that protihdras were appointed 
irrespective of caste or creed, for the Sukra-niti distinctly tells us that only Siidras are to be 
appointed as pratildiras, 

“ Bhaéga-griht Kshatriyas=tu sdhas-Gdhipatis—cha sah || 19 
Gramapo Brahmano yojyah Kayastho lekhakas=tatha | 
Sulka-grahi tu Vaisyo hi Pratihdras=cha Padajah.” || 20 

(Sukra-niti, Chap. If. Sri-Veikateévar Press.*) 

It will thus be seen that according to the Sukra-niti the office of a pratihdra could be held 
only by a Padaja or Sidra, and not bya Brahman, Vaisya KAyastha or Kshatriyo, as the Rai 
Bahadur thinks. Mahd-pratihdras and pratihdras, again, should net be confounded one with 
the other, as has been done by him. Vast is the difference of position between the two, as 
between an Inspector-General of Police and « police constable at present. The mahd- 
pratikdra held a very respectable post, which used sometimes to be held by the king’s own 
kinsmen.! So we see that a protiAdra was a menial servant. And it passes our eom- 
prehension why the Pratihiras should perpetuate this as a clan name, especially when 
they became kings, as it would clearly indicate their low status and origin. I am afraid 
the Pandit has done them a distinct disservice by his explanation of the origin of the name 
Pratihira. We could have believed it, if the name had been Mahd-pratihiira, instead of 
Pratihara. Again, if the clan had derived its name from that of the post held by its 
founder, we should have found some other instances of it among the Rajpits. Can the Maha- 
mahopidhyiya cite any ! The powerful Peshwa has not become a clan, caste or class name 

* These verses are found on p. 202 of Jivananda's edition. 
| Sandhyikera Nandi's Kdmocharifa, U, 6 (Commentary); Gupta Inecr., p. 190, 
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The respectable name of Seniipati had been used by Bhatérka and Pushyamitra even when 
they became kings. But did their descendants use it? Of course, the historians speak of a 
‘slave dynasty,’ but did the kings of this family style themselves as euch ? In the present 
cause we find that it is not others who called them Pratihdras, but they who styled themselves 
as such in their inscriptions. This clearly shows that the clan name, Pratihdra, cannot arise 
out of the name of a menial post held by some of their forefathers as the Mahimahopidhyfya 
thinks. We shall have to look for its explanation elsewhere. 

The Mah&mahopidbyaya has compared PratihGra with Paficholi, but they do not stand 
in the same category. The former is a clan name, while the latter is only a surname. In- 
stances of names of posts being used as surnames can be found throughout India, but we 
do not know of any other instance of a clan being known by the name of a post. 

Then again referring to the Jodhpur inscription® of Pratihira Bauka of V. 8. 804 and the 
two Ghatiydli inscriptions? of Kakkuka of V. 8. 918, both of the Mandor Pratihira dynasty, 
the Mahimahopadhyfya writes on pages 148-149 of his book :-— 

“It is clear from these three inscriptions that there was a Brahman named Hariéchandra, 
who was also called Rohilladdhi. He had two wives, one of the Bribman and the other 
of the Kshatriya caste. The sons of the Brihman wife were called Brihman Pratibdras, 
and those of the queen (nijit) Bhadri were ‘ wine-drinkers.’ We thus find from these three 
inscriptions that Hariéchandra was a Brahman and a door-keeper (pratihdra) to some king. 
From the word ‘ queen’ applied to the second wife, Hariichandra appears to have had some 
jagtr, In the Jodhpur State Pratihfira Brahmans are to be found even now. They must 
be the descendants of Harischandra, the Pratihfira. His sons by his Kshatriya wife, Bhadri, 
according to the eustom then prevalent, were ‘ wine-drinkers » 1e., Kehatriyas, . . . . 
Harischandra must in the beginning of his life have served as a pratihdra to some king. He 
had four sons by queen Bhadr, namely, Bhogabhata, Kakka, Rajjila and Dadds. They 
by their own might conquered the fort of Mandor and built a high rampart round it, Rajjila 
was the eldest son.” 

Let us see how far the author is correct in his remarks, We are extremely corry to note 
that he has made statements without authority, and in one case has omitted a most pertinent 
fact. In the first place, the name of the founder of the family is not Hariéchandra, but Hari- 
chandra, This mistake is repeated, not once, but several times, by him, Next, the Mandor 
Pratihfras have stated not only that they were the descendants of Harichandra, a Brihman, 
but also that they were the descendants of Rimabhadra's brother, who served as a door- 
keeper (pratihdra) to his elder brother, and hence they are called Pratihiras. It is nowhere, 
however, stated in inscriptions that Harichandra ever was a pratihdra to anybody. This is 
& gratuitous assumption or a subconscious conjecture to support the arsertion that Prati- 
Adra was derived, not from the personal name of the founder but from his office designation. 
Nor is it true that Rajjila was the eldest son, because from the order in which their names 
have been mentioned he appears to have been the third son of Bhadré. Surely this amalgam 
of truth, half truth and untruth is unfortunate. In support of our criticism we will quote 
the pertinent verses from the inscriptions :— 

" Sva-bhritird Rimabhadrasya pratthdryam kritam yetah | 
Sri-Pratihdra-vando=yam=alas=cha=onnatim=dpnuyiil || 4 
Viprah Sri-Harichandra=dkhya} paint Bhadri cha Keshatriyd | 
Tabhyin—tu ye sutd jatéh Pratihdram$—cha tin=viduh || 5 
Babhiiva Rohilladdhy-onko Veda-éistr-irttha-paragah | 
Deijah Sri-Harichandr-ikhyab Prajdpati-eamo guruh 16 
Tena Sri-Horichandrena parinitd doij-dtmaja | 
Deitiyd Kehatriya Bhadrd mahd-kula-gun-<nvitd || 7 


> Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 88. > Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 277. 
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Pralihdrd dvijd bhata Brihmanydm ye=bhavan euldh | 
Raji Bhadra cha yin=séite te bhiitd madhu-payinas || 8 
Chaleiré-=cha=dtmajids=tasydim jald bhi=dhdrana-kshamah.”’ | 
(Jodhpur Inseription—Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII, p. 95.) 
“« 4eit Pratihdra-vamea-guru-sad-deijah Sri-Harichandrah 
Anena rajit-Kehatriya-Bhadrdyd jdtah Sriman=eulab Sri-Rajjilah.” | 
(Ghatiyala Inscription, No. I—Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 279.) 

From the Jodhpur inscription, we learn that Harichandra, o Brihman, marricd two 
wives. The first of these was Brihman, the second, réjai Bhadra, Kshatriya, by caste. How 
could he marry a réjii, i.e., a king’s wife, unless she was a widow ! The Mahimahopidhyiya, 
apparently to explain away this anomaly, suggests that Harichandra probably had some 
jigir, ic., he was a petty nijd. But this also is a gratuitous assumption and an insult to the 
memory of Harichandra who was Veda-ééstr-drtha-péraga. Even if it is acoepted as probable, 
it does not explain all the facts. Why should only Harichandra’s Kshatriya wife be desig- 
nated as rdjat and not his Brihman wife ? Was this Brdhmani not a real wife of Harichandra ? 
And if Harichandra was a réjd, how is it that his Kshatriya wife alone, and not the Brihmani, 
became a réjfii? The question therefore naturally arises: Was this a regular marriage, 
or did he simply beget sons on rijiit Bhadrf, as was done by Vaésishtha on the queen of king 
Kalmishapida ! It is true that the word parinifd has been used in the Jodhpur inscription. 
But the same inscription describes the Pratihiras as descended once from Harichandra, who 
was a Brahman, and at another time from Ramabhadra’s brother, who was a Kshatriya. 
How can both these things be possible, except on the supposition that it was a mrsalliance ? 
This view is supported by the GhatiyalA inscription No. 1, where there is no mention of a 
marriage at all. There it ia simply stated that Harichandra was the guru of the Pratihira- 
vaméa, and by him Rajjila was begotten on réjfii Bhadri, In the Jodhpur inseription Hari- 
chandra has been described as prajdpati-samo guruf. This may either mean that Hari- 
chandra was as venerable as Brihmé, the progenitor, or he was as venerable as father, i.e., 
procreator, but not legal father. The second alternative interpretation rather strengthens 
our doubt that it was not perhaps a regular marriage, but only a niyoga. We do not know 
if the system of niyoga was in vogue in Harichandra’s time, i-c., in the latter part of the sixth 
century. If it was a marriage at all, it must have been a widow marriage. Could a Brah- 
man in that age marry a widow of any other caste / 

Padihirs are looked upon as Kshatriyas. Although the sons of Harichandra’s Bribman 
wife have been described as Brihman Pratihfiras, sons of his Kshatriya wife have nowhere 
been distinctly said to be Kshatriyas. They have been described at one time as Pratihiras 
and at another time as madhu-pdyinah, i.e., “‘ wine-drinkers." The Mahimahopidhyiya has 
taken this in the sense of Kshatriyas. He means to say that, according to the custom of the 
time, Kshatriyas were wine-drinkers. We do not know that he has any authority for saying 
that the Kshatriyas were wine-drinkers in the latter part of the sixth century, to such an 
extent that the term ‘ wine-drinker’ was a synonym for Kehatriya, This doubtful compli- 
ment to the whole Kshatriya race is not supported by Mr. C. V. Vaidya. He writes in Vol. II, 
p. 202, of his book: “ The kingly family too abstained totally from drink, from the evidence 
of the Arab travellers supported by the known example of the Guhilots of Mewid. This is 
indeed still more creditable that being placed at the head of power the kings abstained from 
drink totally. Such self-abnegation in power is rarely witnessed in history. The ordinary 
Kshatriyas were temperate in drink and took three cups of wine only!!! The Vaityas were 
probably total abstainers. The religious precept of the Smritis is that Brahmins, Kshatriyas 
and Vaidéyas should not drink liquor (lasmdd Briéhmaya-Rajanyou Vaisycé=cha na suram 
pibet) . . . . Siidras and others drank, for we have evidence in inscriptions that liquor was 
manufactured and was a good source of revenue.” According to this the wine-drinkers, 
far from being Kshatriyas, fall under the category of ‘Sidras and others.’ What is meant 
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by ‘others’ here? According to Manu there are only four rarpas, and no fifth, The issue 
of a Brahman by a Kshatriya wife cannot be a Sidra according to any smrili. Who were, 
then, the Pratihiras born of Bhadra ? They were ‘ wine-drinkers.' Were they thus Sidras, 
or ‘ others,’ i.e., foreigners, according to Mr. Vaidya ? 

Prof. Bhandarkar wrote‘: “The marriage of a Brihman with a Kshatriya woman, 
with the result as related in this inscription, is‘curious; and can only be accounted for as 
being of foreign importation.” What he mainly questioned was whether the issue of a Brah- 
man by a Kehatriya wife could be a Kshatriya. Now let us see how far Messrs, OjhA and 
Vaidya have been successful in answering this question. Both have quoted the following 
verse from Manu, which saya that the issues will be like (sadrisa) father but a little inferior, 
owing to the inferior status of the mother :— 

“ Strishv=anantara-jildsu dvijair=ulpiditan sutan | 
Sadrisdn=eva tin=dhur=mélri-dosha-vigarhitdn |) (x. 6). 

This did not help them at all, So Mr. Vaidya has taken this opportunity to give in a 
nutshell a history of the development of the caste system in India, and at the same time 
imputed to Prof. Bhandarkar something which he never said. “ Moreover the marriage,” 
says Mr. Vaidya, “of a Brahman with a Kshatriya woman is not curious,” This the pro- 
fessor never said ; on the other hand he admitted that this was allowed by the smriti. Mr. 
Vaidya then says; “* The race being the same, caste in ancient times among the Aryans was 
merely occupational. Hence Brahmins often married Kshatriya wives. In oldest times 
their progeny was treated as of the Brahmin caste. By degrees, however, caste became 
rigid and the progeny of such marriages was treated as intermediate between Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas, In further process of rigidification of caste the progeny followed the caste of 
the mother. Such was the case in about the sixth century a.p."% Scholars will note how 
precise Mr. Vaidya is about the time limit, ‘ the sixth century a.p.," obviously to include 
just that time when Harichandra flourished, But can he cite from any emrifi not later than 
the sixth century, that the progeny of a Brihman by a Kshatriya wife, obtained by regular 
matringe ceremony with mantras, would be Kshatriva? The verse quoted above from 
Manu shows that, though they were just inferior to the Brahman, they were yet just superior 
to the Kshatriya in rank, 

Kai Bahadur G. H. Ojha, on the other hand, has quoted from other smritis in support of 
his contention.* But he too docs not appear to have attained better success, He has quoted 
some of the comments of the Mitékshard on verse 91, Chap. I, of the Ydjfavalkya-smriti, 
which says that according to Sankha the issue begotten by a Brahman on a Keshatriya wife 
will be Kshatriya. But has he verified this from Satikha ? We ask because we could not find 
it in the Sajikha-samhiid published in Bengal. On the other hand, the verse of the Y, djfavalkya- 
emriti, to which the comment refers, says that such issues will be Murddhdbhishittas, as— 

Viprid=Murddhibhishikto hi Kshatriydydm viéah striydm | 
Ambashthah Stidryim Nishddo jétah Pérasavo=pi-vt |) 

The Mahimahopidhyya then quotes the following from the Auéanasa-smrpili :-— 
Nriptyim vidhind viprij—jdto nripa iti emritab 

But we will invite his attention to two more verses from the same smrili, quoted below, 

which are contrary to this statement. : 
Vidhind Brihmanah pripya nripaiyin=tu sa-mantrakam || 23 
Jiilah su(sa)varna ity=uktah s-dnuloma-dvijah smyitah || 
Nripiydm vipratat=chauryyit samjato yo Bhishak smyitah | 
Abhishikia-nripasy=djiiém paripélye=tu Vaidyakam || 26 
f Ind. Ant., Vol. XL (1901), p. 24. 
° Hist. Med, Hindu Ind,, Vol. 1, pp. 85-86, 
€ Rdjpisdne ka Itihds, Vol. 1, p. 149, n, 
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If we carefully read these verses and those that follow, we find that the Brahmans used 
to procreate children on Kshatriya women in three ways :— 

(1) By going through marriage ceremony with mantras. The children were soverpa 
(the reading suearna in the text is apparently a mistake), i.¢., Brahmans. This 
is supported also by the Mahdbhtirata (Anuéiééana-parve, Chap. 48, vs. 3-8), and 

by the Keufiliya artha-sdstra (Bk. ITI, Chap. VII, pra. 60) ; 
(2) By clandestine means (chauryyil). The children were Bhishakas, i.e., physicians ; and 
(3) By vidhi, or ritual merely, without reciting any mantras. The children were Kshatriyass 
Now, as the Pratihfras claim to be Kshatriyas, they were perhaps the obildren of ridha, 
probably niyoga. But there are certain objections to this supposition. The children of niyoga 
are not the children of the procreator, but of the man from whose wife (kshetra) the children 
were born, But here we find that the Pratihdras were the sons of the procreator Harichandra. 
The name of the king-husband of Bhadré is not even mentioned. Besides, if they were the 
sons of a Kshatriya king, they would have inherited some kingdom. But we find them de- 
scribed as acquiring power by their own exertion (nija-bhuj-drjjita). They are not mentioned 
as Kshatriyas or kings, but as Pratihdras, madhu-pdyinah and bhi-dhdrana-kshamah, Le., fit 
to be kings. They, therefore, appear to be the sons of the widow Bhadrf, who was formerly the 
wife of a king, by Harichandra. As Harichandra was a Pratibdra, they are called Pratihdras. 
That Harichandra was a Pratihdra Brihman is clear, for we find that his sons by both 
the wives were called Pratihiras. We have already seen that it could not be due to his having 
held the post of pratihira, He, being a Brahman, was precluded from serving a8 o prati- 
Adra, which according to the Sukra-niti was reserved for a Sidra. Even if it be admitted 
that he served as a pratihdra owing to some untoward circumstances, it cannot be believed 
that his sons, even when they rose into prominence, adopted this family name, which really 
amacked of servile origin. That they knew of this disadvantage attaching to pratihdra 
as a term of servile designation is clear from their attempt at an explanation, by saying in 
the Jodhpur inscription that they were the descendants of Raémabhadra's brother, who was 
a pratihdra to RAmabhadra. In the same plate, it is stated they were the sons of the 
Brahman Harichandra. How are we to reconcile these two contradictory statements ? It 
appears to us that in the Ghatiyala inscription No. 1 the unvarnished true facts have been 
stated, except that the word Padihfra has been sanskritized into Pratihara. In the Jodhpur 
inscription, which was expressly written for the glcrification of ancestors (Gupdh—pircram 
embellishments have found place. This is the reason why repetitions and contradictions 
Now, if the clan name Padibara or Pratihira is not derived from the name of the post, 
to what is it due? The only other plausible theory, which has gained ground is the theory 
propounded by Prof, Bhandarkar, according to which Padihara itself is the clan name, These 
Padihiras, as their mame indicates, were foreigners. Qn coming to India, they gradually 
became hinduised and were merged into different castes according to the different occupations 
they pursued. Their name, Padihir, was sanskritized, to give it a meaning and derivation 

onsistent with the Sanskrit language. 5 

The Mahimahopddhyiya only admits of the existence ef Brahman Pratihiras, Kahatriya 
Pratiharas, and Gijar Pratihfras, but in the quotation’ given by him from the book of Bhat 
Khangir, we find other castes alsoamong the Pratihdras, suchas Bhat, Mahdjana, Raibiri (rear- 
ers of camels, ete.), and Kumbhir (potters). Besides, Padibar is a division of the Ajmer Mers.® 
We shall now examine the objections to the theory just set forth. Mr. Vaidya says : 
“The argument that foreigners becoming kings could enter the Kehatriya caste might be 
plausible though even that is weak but they could not become Brahmine for there could not 
have been any incentive to admit them as Brahmins ” (Vol. I, p. 85). Mr. Vaidya may not 
T Ibid., p. 168. & Bomb. Gazr., Vol. EX, Pt. I, p. 499. = 
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be able to find any incentive, but our scriptures and traditions furnish ample evidence to show 
that foreigners and even low castes in batches became Brahm ans, not by severe susterities 
like those of Viévimitra, but by a simple process of purification, namely the fire of a funeral 
pyre, or by putting on sacred thread. We have already shown in our “Some Additional 
Notes, ete.,"’ referred to above, by quotation from the Mahdbhdérata that the foreigners (dasyus) 
were absorbed into the four varnas, There is a tradition among the Mastina or Andvala 
Brihmans that at one time Rama wanted some Brihmans. As there was a dearth of 
Brahmans, 18,000 hillmen were converted into Brihmans by investing them with sacred 
threads.* Other traditions" of similar nature are not wanting. The Sahyddri-Lhanda of the 
Shanda-purdna will also supply some. The Mast&na Brihmans, also called Andvalis, are 
still cultivators. The Desais represent the higher section of these Braihmans,'! By-the-by, 
Mr. Vaidya, speaking of the Jats, says: “ Though treated as Sadras by modern opinion 
owing to their being agriculturista, and the practice of widow marriage, ete."" (Vol. I, p. 87). 
{f agriculture and widow marriage are the criterions of Sidradom, how could these Mastédna 
Brahmans, who had been cultivators, become Erihmans and remain as such? Is the 
marriage of widowa unknown even now among some of the Brahmans and RAjpita! The 
RAjgors, otherwise called RaAjagurus, the priests of the Rajpit chiefs, allow widow marriage 
and eat with Vanids and Kanbis.!2. The thing is that these foreigners, when they became 
kings and were hinduized, required the services of priests, artisans, menials, etc., and they 
were primarily supplied from among their own tribe. This was a clear incentive to some 
of the foreign tribes to become Brihmans also. The process is still going on in society, We 
shall cite an example from Bengal, There is a sect named Jugi (Yogi). They are all also 
called Nitha, as all of them use the surname of Nitha. They were originally the disciples 
of Matsyéndranitha and Gorakshandtha, who made converts from all castes, high or low. 
They did not conform to the rites and customs of the ordinary Hindus, and were a religious 
sect by themselves, They did not observe caste, and they used to bury their dead even up 
to recent times, Now they burn their dead and observe rites and customs like other Hindus, 
As no Brihmans will officiate at their ceremonies as priests, some among them Jearn mantras, 
put on the sacred thread and officiate as priests. They are called Bion Jugi or Jugir Baéon, 
.e., Brihman of the Jogis, In other respects they are like the ordinary Jugis. They will 
eat with the latter, and have matrimonial connections with them. Some of them have been 
following this profession for generations, Very recently some Jogia have set up a claim to be of 
pure Brdhman origin and say that through the tyranny of king Vallilasena they were degraded, 

Mr, Vaidya further says; “ We need not stop to see whether Gurjara, the Sanskrit word, 
has been coined from Gujar by Sanskritista, though apparently there is no reason why they 
should have done so, forthey could have pronounced Gujar as well as Gurjera, or whether Gujar, 
Gijor, Gurjara names still surviving are the natural Prakrit forms coming out of an original 
Sanskrit word Gurjara.” (Vol. I, pP. §4.) Does Mr. Vaidya mean to say that difficulty of 
pronunciation was the only reeson for sanskritining a foreign word for adoption into the 
Sanskrit language? Both Mr. OjhA and Mr. Vaidya have throughout changed the name 
Harichandra found in the inscription into Horiéchandra, Was it because they could not 
pronounce it, or was it to give it a Sanskrit look and correct it according to the | it 
eramunar { ~ Hari’ was perhaps the name of the men, and ‘Chandra’ his surname, Brih- 
mans with the surname * Chandra "are found in the Tippera copper-plate grant of Lokanitha! 
and the Neulpur grant of Subhakaradeva 14 of about the eighth century. philologist 
will be able to tell Mr. Vaidya how and for what reasons foreign words have been adopted 
into the Sanskrit language and given a derivation from Sanskrit mote Difficulty of pro- 




















nunciation was not the reason, 

ther argument of Mr Vaidya to prove that foreigners could not gain the status of 
Kshatriyas within a hundred years of their coming into India, is that caste Was not so 
Ind, Ani. ¥ p las “Ts y and Casiea of Gp las. 
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fragile in the sixth and seventh centuries a.p. He says that “the inscriptions of the 
Guptas and even of Harsha's father show that kings were particular in preserving the purity 
of caste (see Varnavyavasthipanapara applied to Prabhikara Vardhana, Ep. Ind., Vol. V, 
p. 200)." In the first place, the reference given here by Mr. Vaidya is wrong. It is not 
Ep. Ind., Vol. V,p. 200, but Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p.210. Seoandly, what we find there is the tran- 
script of the Banskhera plate of Harsha. Mr. Vaidya, however, thinks that it is an inserip- 
tion, not of Harsha but of his father, of whom no record is yet known to any epigrephist or 
historian. Thirdly, he most strangely overlooks the fact that the word vyavasthapana means ‘ es- 
tablishment’ and not rakshaya, ‘preserving,’ as translated by him. Unless there was unsettle- 
ment, was there any necessity for settlement? This argument of his, far from establishing his 
case, gocs to disprove it. That this state of unsettlement prevailed even to the end of the eighth 
century is evident from the inscriptions of Devapila of Bengal'® and Subhakara of Orissa." 

“'The existence of a Gijar Karhada Brahmin family," saye Mr. Vaidya, “ is also af no 
importance as it may have got that name by even residence in Gijar country as the addition 
of the surname Patavardhana suggeste.""§ Is there any evidence to show that this 
family ever resided in Gijar country ? On the other hand, Campbell writes that the Nava- 
siri Gijar Karhides in south Gujarit came from the south with some Marathi conquerors. ™ 
It is again not understood how the surname of Gijar Patavardhana can disprove the fact that 
the family was originally of Gijar origin. Can it not be that they were Gijar by race and 
held the post of pafavardhana as, for example, the GGjar Pafcholi cited by Mr. Ojhd. 
Besides Gijara among the Karhide Brahmans, there are Gijars among the Marfithfis, Kolis 
and other castes in Maharashtra. This also shows that Gijar here is the name of a race 
which was settled in this province and absorbed into its various castes. 

The MahimahopAdhydya says that the Mandor Pratihiras and the Pratihfiras of Maho- 
daya, or Kanauj, are not of one stock. Hecalls the latter Raghuvaméi. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
on the other hand, writes: “As the available evidence goes, Harichandra must be looked 
upon as the earliest Pratih4ra chief. The verse 5 of our inscription says that the sons that 
were born of Harichandra and BhadrA were known as Pratihiras and were wine-drinkers. 
This might imply a common origin for all the Pratihira ruling class, and it is not impossible 
that the Imperial Pratibiras of Kanauj also branched off from this family. The two 
following grounds may be urged in support of this view, although the question cannot be 
finally settled till fresh evidence is available -— 

(1) The common mythical tradition about the origin of the name Pratihira, both 
tracing it to Lakshmana, the brother and door-keeper of Rama. 

(2) The community of names in the two families, such as those of Kakkuka, 
Nigabhata and Bhoja."*” 

Although we do not agree with him in all the details, we must say that there is much 
force in his argument. 

Mr. OjhA says that RAjpit clans are called after their originator, but Pratihdra is named 
after the designation of the founder, Many RAjpit families or clans must, like Paiicholi, 
have thus been called Pratihara, This being the case, there should be no bar to marriage 
among these different families or clans falling under Pratihara, Do the modern Pratiharas, 
however, marry among themselyes? If not, it shows that they are of the same stock, and 
Mr. Ojh4’s theory of the origin of the name of Pratihfira falls to the ground. 

In the GhatiyAla inscriptions, Kakkuka was satisfied with being a descendant of Pratt- 
hdra-vam‘a-guru sed-dvija Harichandra and also with his Pratihdrajat. But his brother 
Bauka's ambition could not remain eatisfied with simply tracing his descent from Harichandra. 
Some explanation was considered necessary of their clan or jéti-name Padihir, which has 
been sanskritized into Pratihfra. As the word pratihdra indicates servitude, it has been 
hinted that their forefather was not an ordinary door-keeper of an ordinary person, but a 
door-keeper of no less o personage than Ramabhadra, who was his brother. Here no 











18 Hist. Mod, Hindu Ind. Vol. I, p. 85. 16 Ind. Ant, Vol. XXI, p. 254. 
17 Bp, Ind, Vol. XV, p. 3, 1.2. 18 Hist. Med, Hindu Ind., Vol. I, p. 86, 
19 Bomb. Gasr., Vol. LX, Pt. 1, p. 497, nm, 8, 20 Ep, Ind., Vol. AVI, p. 88, 
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indioation Baa been 'given as to who thie Ramabhsdra was, or who his brother was. But the 
intention seams to be to point to Rima of the Reghu-vaméa and his brother Lakshmana. 
Now Bhoja, belonging to the imperial dynasty, must have had greater ambition than that 
af the petty chiefs Kakkuka and Biuka. He could not remain satisfied with the vague hint, 
nor with the ordinary meaning of the word pratihdra, a door-keeper, which after all is a badge 
of servitude, no matter whether it be of Rama, the incarnation of god Vishnu or somebody 
else, So a grandiloquent exposition must be found for the word befitting the imperial digni- 
ty of his family. Therefore we find in his Gwalior prasasti that the poor Brihman Hari- 
chandra has been left out altogether, and the genealogy begins with the’Sun, And the 
name Pratihira has been derived from pratihorana, which means ‘ depriving, taking away, 
or destroying.’ The incident referred to is the fight of Lakshmana with Meghanida as 
Slighys=tasy=dnuja=sau Maghava-mada-musho Meghanidasya sankhye Saumittris=tiera- 
dandah pratiharana-vidher—yabh pratihdra dsit || 3 || 

We have so far traced the genesis of the Pratihiras and seen how from the sons of a 
Brihman by a Kshatriya wife they emerged as full-fledged Keshatriyas of the solar 
race. Is there any mention in the Rdémdyapa or anywhere clsee that Lakshmana 
earned the epithet of Pratihira, so that his descendants came to be. known as such 
towards the end of the ninth century a.p.? Mr. Ojh4 has failed to quote any mention of 
their Raghuvamsi origin before that time. Where had ‘they been from the time of Rima 
till the time of Harichandra in the sixth century? Do not the different versions of their 
origin go to show the obscurity thereof and the fictitiousness of the stories? There remains _ 
a very striking fact, that some of these reigning dynasties, such as the Chilukyas, Kadambas, 
Padiharas, Pallavas, ete., although they claim to be Kshatriyas, trace their descent from the 

ly class. Why could not they at once lay claim to be Kshatriyas of the solar or lunar 
dynasties, which some of them afterwards did! Was it because, according to the ddsiras, 
there were no Kshatriyas after the Nandas? Mr. Vaidya says that “ Mr. Bhandarkar's 
treating the Chilukyas and Kadambes as of priestly origin is indeed ridiculous.” Agai 
he says that “the progenitors of all castes or peoples in India are believed to be 
Rishis especially the seven Rishis."7! We do not know who is ridiculous. Will Mr. Vaidya 
please stato what is the source of his statement that all people in India are the descendants 
of the seven Rishis? Mr. Vaidya considers it strange that Mr. Bhandarkar should seek to 
derive any historical inference from these imaginary legends about the progenitors ef peoples, 
and again says that they are important only as traditions, and if traditions are long current 
they may be treated as proof of race. The Chilukyas of the Deccan looked upon them- 
selves in their oldest documents as born of the MAnavya gofra, and hence they may be looked 
upon as Aryan in race, The Kadambas also thought they were born of the same gofra, 
and hence they also might be looked uponas Kehatriyas and allied in race to the Chilukyas.* 
We do not quite follow his arguments, Why could the non-Aryans on becoming kings not 
invent their genealogy! Again, why should they not be looked upon as of Brihman 
origin when they not only mention the gofra but also the name of their Brihman forefather, 
as in the cases of the Kadamba and Chihamina families? We hope, however, to discuss 
this matter in some future article. 

From the above we are inclined to conclude as follows :— 

1. The Padihira clan is of foreign origin. The words Padihira, Rohilladdhi and Pel- 
lapelli are decidedly non-Sanskritic. This together with their habit of wine-drinking, even 
when hinduiszed, tend to prove this. The word Padih4ra has been saonskritized, to give it a 

2. Harichandra wasa Padihira Brahman. His connection with queen BhadrA, who was a 
widow of some Kshatriya king, was perhaps a mésalliance,™ or at best a widow-marriage, He was 
the procreator or founder of the Padihira kings of Mandor and possibly of Mahodaya or Kanauj. 

3. Thia clan after coming to India became hinduized and merged into different castes 
according to their occupations, This is the explanation why Padihfiras are to be found 








among different castes, 
sh Hiat. Med. Hindu Ind., Vol. I, p. 86. a2 Jhid, 


*) For a similar ingtance, eee Padma-puréng, Pélélo-khonda, Chap. 102 (Ansndigrama Series). 
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Hanswa (Calcutta University Readership Lectures, 
1025), by Radhakumud Mookerji, M.A., Ph.D., 
Itihisa Siromapi, Profeceor and Head of the 
Department of Indian Histary, Lacknow 
University. Oxford University Pres. London : 
Humphrey Milford. 1926. 

are no longer figures of a dead past, whose names 

raiso but fow echoes in the hearts of the living. 

Tho story of their exploita and achievements has 

been recounted by scholars with o wealth of detail 


and a sobriety of judgment which bid fair to with- | 


‘stand the ravening tooth of time. But, strange 
as it may seem, Harsha, “the Akbar of the Hindu 
period,” who was fortunate to have an eminent 
foreign panegyrist, ia still without an up-to-date 
and authoritative history in the English language. 
Under these circumstances it is only natural 


that we should gratefully reotive it, when «a work | 


on the Kansuj Emperor comes from the pen of 
Dr. BR. K. Mookerji. The book embodies lectures 


dolivered tefore the Calcutta University naa Read- | 
er, and is now published as one of the Rulers | 


of India Serica, It consista of seven chapters en- 
titled ;—1. Early Life and Accession ; =. Campaigns, 
Conquesta and Sucerainty ; 3. Assemblies ; 4. Admi- 
nistration; 5. Religion and Learning; 6. Econo- 
are Notes, Index, Plates and a Map of Indio. 

A perusal of the book, however, has greatly 
disappointed us. The euthor has collected his 
materials from various sources, but he haa not 
shown much discrimination or critical judgment 
in sifting the materials which he has taken pains 
to gathor from the storehouses of Flect and Max 
Maller, Boal ond Watters, Hoernle and Lévi, 
Cowell and Jackson, Ettinghausen and Panikkar, 
Vaidya and Smith, and o host of others. Much of 
the material collected ia somewhat out of date and 
consequently of doubtful value, 

Instances of inconsistency are fairly common. 


On page 41 of the book Kajaigala " ia montioned | 


na the ancient name of Rijmahal But on pages 
47, 75, and 85 the form “ Kajughira,” favoured by 


scholars whose view# have become out of date, — 


ia reatored. The author pays equal honour to 
Hoernle and LAvi, a5 Harsha did to Siva and the 
Buddhs. Thos on page 12 Queen Yaéovati's 
brother is declared to be no less a person than 
tho “ Emperor” SilAditya of MAlava, who is repre- 
sented aa the eon of Yo4todharman “ Vikrami- 
ditya," and the father of Bhagdi. But on p. 31, n., 
Siliditys ia “the original ruler of Valabhi to which 
ho annexed Mo-la-po." The bewildered student 
ig at o lose to find out how the imporial son of 





Yaéodharman of Msndasor can by a stroke of the 
pen be transformed into a ruler of the Maitraka 
line of Valabhi, and be still allowed to retain hie 


| blood relationship with Yadodharman, YaSovat! 
and Bhagdi (an account of whose struggle with 
his “natural father ” is alluded to on p. 17). 


cies, On p. 19 the responsibility for statementa 


in the Gaudardjamdld is fathered: on Mr, A. K. 


Maitra, giving Rai Bahadur B. P. Chanda the cold 
shoulder. Similarly on p. 157 two pasmges! ore 
borrowed fram the Priyadardikd, pp. xl, xli, edited 
upon Cowell and Thomas, But o stranger foak 


is the transference of the Vindhyaketu episode 


from the Prigadardild to the Ratndoalt (vide p. 153). 
On p. 29, n. 1, we have o reference to a country 
called Svaragtra, alleged to be one of the five Indins 
of the Chinecee pilgrims (notwithstanding Watters, 
i, 140) The wrong name is repeated on pp. 44 
and 201. One wonders whether the Itibiss- 
Siromayi has even heard of the Sanskrit couplet :— 


Paacha Goudd iti khydtd Vindh ocris 
Further proof of the author's up to date knowledge of 


geographical nomenclature is afforded by the reference 
on page 167 to Sankiéea(—=Kapiths), and on p. 15) 
Coedéa and Foucher (Sir A. Mookerji Sileer Jubilee 
Volume III, Orientalia, Part I, pp. 3-4). 

On page 145, n., the author expresses the opinion 
that “Harga seems to have had some touch with 
ment that his court was visited by the Syrian 
Christiana, Alopen, ond his companions in 639 
a.p, (Athenaum, July 3, 1830, p. 8)" Imagine 
our surprise when on opening p. 286, o., of Max 
Miller's “ India, what can it teach us," 1533, wo 
find the following lines: “ Dr, Edkins (Athenanwn, 
1880, July 3, p. 8) informe usa that the same emperor 
who received Hiouen Thaang, received with equal 
panions in 639 a.n." Unfortunately the suthor 
doos not appear to know that the view contained 
in the passage, borrowed without acknowledgment 
from Max Miller, namely, that Christians came to 
India in 639 a.p., bas been given up by scholars 
(JRAS., 1916, pp. 839-40). And what iv wore 
is, that if Prof. Mookerji had really examined the 
passage in the Athenaum, oa he implies ho has 


done, Mr. Rama Shankar Tripathi would not have 


referred not to Harsha, but to the Emperor of 
China, who weleomed Hiven Teang on hie return 
from India and also received the Syrian Christians, 
Alopen, and his companions (JRAS., 1928, p. 629). 


ee ——————LLLLLLLLL———$, 


1 “ His gifta in postry could hardly find expression in words” ; 
“pouring forth in art-poesy and in stories a nectar unquaffed, eto,” 
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supatas on p. 12], | 

On page 4, n., we find reference to MAnavar- 
man's victories over the Silikas, and the author 
mids in a footnote: “The Silikas might be the 
Chilukyas. We know of a Chalukya king, Kirtivar. 
man I, extending hia conquests upto Vahga, Atgn, 


Magadha, ete. (Mahiikiita Pillar Inscription)."" 
| this category. Among Bhuktis we have reference 


On opening page 319 of the JASH., WN. 8. XVI. 
(1920), we find the following note on the Silikas:— 
“ Probably the Chalukyna ..... The Mahak ite 
pillar inscription tells uz that Kirtivarman I guin- 


ed victories over the kings of Vatga, Atga, Magadha, | 


Madraka, etc.” There ia no reference to this pas. 
nage orite @uthor in the book under review. On 
p. G7, referring to Fleet's Inscription No. 42, 
Dr. Mookerji says “dripidrdi ..... might be 
oven Yadodharman himself. The third king, Jivi- 
tagupta I, made hie power felt as far aa ‘sen. 
wide shores," Le, on the Gaudas," Curiously 
enough, on p. 318 of the JASE, N. 8. XVI, 
referred to above, we have tho linea “ the driptd. 
riti may have been VYadodharman " ; “ Jivitagupia 
I succeded in re-catablishing the power of hia 
family ..... The haughty foo on seaside 
105, n., Dr. Mookerji writes; “Same of the 
names of the Bhubtis of the Gupta empire are 
given in the epigraphic records; o.g. Tirabhuk. 
ti, Pupdravardhanabhukti and Nagara Bhukti." 
“Sarvesu dedegu vididya Goptrin. Here the term 
Deia stands for the province or Bhulti; othor 
examples of this use are Sukulideda, Surigtra- 
desa, or Dubhala-dega of the Gupta Inacriptions, 
Similarly the term Prodeéa ia sometimes used for 





bhokti and Nagara bhulkti, 
or Vishayaa mention ia made 





: Vizays, og., Arikipa called a Pradeda in the Eray 


Inscription of Samudragupta.” In a book called 


| Political History of Ancient India (by Dr. H. 
C. Raychaodhuri) published in 1923, three years 


the Gupta inaoriptions mention Sulkuulicose, 
Madhya’ are also perhaps to be placed undor 


to Tirabhukti, Pupdravardhoma bhukti, Sravase! 
(called Pradega in Samudragupta’s Eran inacrip- 
tion ....)". “The Daedas wore governed by 
officers called Goptria or Wardens of the Marches 





The suthor of the book, agnin, is not og up to 


| date sa a History Professor of a University ought 


to be. His statement that Harsha received at 
been dealt with. Similarly, he docag not know 
that a Viragal stone inseription haa heen found 
in Mysore which says that Harsha had penotrated 
aa for south of this provinee during hia expedition 
af cona 





Ponquest in the Dekkan and that a Pallayva 


account of this epigraph haa been given by Dr, 


Shama Sastry in the Mysore Archaol. Report for 
1923, p. 83. Although the contenta of this record 
was published, it is singular that Professor Mookerji 
haa failed to take note of it, 


ey: 


NOTE 





DIVU OF THEOPHILUS THE INDIAN. 

According to Philostorgius's account (423 a.p.) 
of Theophilus the Indian's mission of about 354 ap. 
to the Babwans of South Arabis, summarised by 
Photius in his Bibliothea, the island home 
of Theophilus was Av3ovs, the inhabitanta of 
which were called AcSyrot. The Latin forms 
in which (according to Modlycott's India and 
the Apostle Thomas, 1905, Pp. 190) these namos 
are reproduced aro Dieu or Divus and Dicaei. 
Medlycott (op. cit, pp. 188-202) has attempted 
to establish that Theophilus’a AsJove is the 
Maldive Islands, weet of Ceylon, Unfortunately 
he haa not given us tho entire pesice from Photius 


and the oxtracta “chiefly contained in Suidas' | 


Lexicon." Photius'a summary and the sabove- 
mentioned extracts are to be found in the Corpus 
of Ecclesiastical Historians with notes and Latin 
translation by Valesius, reproduced hy Migne, 


iS AND QUERIES. 
, P. G-L, tom. Ixy. Dr. A. Mingana gives the 


reference more specifically ag Migno's Pat. Gr, 


Ixy, 481-489, although I doubt whether the 


“extracts ' will be found on those pagea. 


Tt haa to be ascertained afresh whethor 
Theophilus's island home AiBovs is really the 


Malchives, Why ean it not be Diu, south of Kathia- 
war, or Diul near the mouth of the Indus, or some 
other place } 

Tchall be greatly obliged if an English translation 
of the Theophilus passages from Photius, Suidas 
and other authors be published in The Indian Anti- 
query and scrutinized with o view to the 
correct identification of At?ovs, Ammianua Mar- 
ecllinus also, who mentions Diew and Serendivw 
(362 4.p.) has to be consulted for the purpose 
(his History, bk. xxii, ch, 3). 


T. K. Jers. 
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So. stands for the Supplement, The Scattergoods and The Kast India Company. (continued from 


vol, LIX), pp. 


74—114. 


LA.V. stands for the Supplement On The Modern Indo-Aryan Fernaculara, pp. |—546. 


Abdul Majid, Asaf Ehin, gov. of Chitor. . 
Abdo'r-Rahmin Beg, ee and Jauhar, 
dftdbchi and historian . Ls ; se. |e 
Abenner, k. ; re ae a 58 
Abhiraa, dialect of the Ar . LA.V. 32; 36, 37 
aboriginals, in the caste system .. ee «. 8 
Abt'LFagl, on Hindu artista... ke -. 
Abo'l-Hasan Shih of Golcondah Sc. O97, 9G, 10 
Acta of St. Thomas 55, 105, 106, 108, 231 
Addiaon, Gulston .. a i an Se. 75 
| ! : . 223 
. 116 


Archaeology, Travancore, for 1929 a.p. . 
agala. See eagle-wood. 
agriculture, in the Nicobars 82, and human 
eaorifie® .. es os ** 237, 2358 
Ahira, the . a -» 188, 189 
Atn-t- Akbart, aaa “the Panjab rivera 26; and 


the maund ae oa 164 


Aivangar, 8. K., 
Jaina Inecriplions : 40 
Pai-a Saddha Makannces (Pratrite Sabha 
Mahirnava) a “ie ; . 140 
Ajanta (book-notice) = a = -» 168 
Ajanta frescoes =. . — -» 99 
Ajit, a. of Jeaarpatnetiha of Jodhpur .. =, a 
Akbar, and Chitor, 2. 5, 21, 22; 28, 29; 59; 8 
patron of art 99; and weights, otc. .. 221—224 
Akhamfiyd (Assamese language) --LA.¥. 22 | 
Alhdind Mulla Shah (Shah Mubammad) 07, 08 
Aladra (Ellora T) .. i te ' . iT. 
Alakanda, coralfrom =... ab . 123 
‘Alfu'd-din Rhalji, Chitor besieged by . 2 
Al-Birfini, on Gijarat territory . LA. v. 13, 14 
Albuquerque, Gov. Gen. of Malacon, Portuguese | 
coinage of . os 75, 76 | 
nlcatif (Ar. goes, ocarpet) Lae of the word = 
Barbosa . , 85 
atcatifas (aloatif) a Ns if ba aS 


alfandica (custom-house in an oriental er 


very early use of the word =... ar »» BS | 


Alfred the Great, his embassy to India 54, 231—233 
Ali, A. Yusuf, 

Historical Facts for the Arabian Musical 

Influence a ‘ : 

Al Ehipr, possible eainboiieks with Kidderpore:. 
Allami (Sadullih fhan),and Chitor .. + 21 
alphabata and pronunciation LA.V. S2—66 
alphandica. See alfandica. 
Amarasicnha I, of Mew4r, and the Mughals 








21, 59 


Amarasithha Il, and the Mughals 22; and the 


Bhata = ei ae a 
Aerie ntnen rah: = oa «» VBS 
Ambéji, and Chitor “. ba : 22, 23 
Ambatia Suita, and caste .. . oa 
Ambayna (from Ambun), Barbos's reference to BS 
Amboyna, and Ambayna.. oy .. 85 

ninitem Apordnidadim, meaning of as -» It 
Amity - ine Be. 108, lla 
Amoghavarga IT (Rigtrakata) as 62, tt 
Amoveo and Jancada is = ime »» 178 
‘Amr, on St. Thomaa an »» LOG 
anata (Skt., fire), and Sth. Dravidian kanal f-—l4 
anatomy in Tibet . a .. IS 
Anivalia (Mastina Brahmans) . yf .» 244 
Andaman isla, ms in ov 
Andaman islanders, 81—85 ; aid tina -» 230 


Anderson, Capt. A. R. 8., report on the Nicobar 


isla. by .. | 83, #, 133, 135—I197, S15 

. Andranopolia (Cranganore) or .. 55, 234 
Adgnda, originator of Gurmukh! fect LA.V, 11 

| Atgadeia . e = - ~. Lo 
| diene, land of the i ie 2 .. 130 
animals, etc., and place-names .. 196, 107 


| afijali mudrd attitude, in Bhuvaneévar stone 


relief .. - > " is 89, %) 
anna (sixteenth of a rupee) is ie - 399 

Anne ie he. 30 
Annual Bibliography of Fudten Archaotogy ef 

the year 1928 (hook-notice) : = « E30 
arroha, (Port. weight) .. ee »» 182 


| Anqua and Linqua, (Chinese firm at Canton) 


Se. 77, 108, 110, 111 
Antarvédi (Central _— Dofb), language 


of a “s sarihs ¥. 10 
Antiquities of Sind, wrth ‘Historical Outline, by 
H. Cousens, M.R.A.8. (book-notioe) .. . 
anundsika, sign and sound of L.A.V. 62, 55, 56 
Anipa deéa, suggested situation of (along the 
NarmadA banka) ‘ as ELI 
onuetubh, verse, motre, in ‘the Kowtaltya Artha- 
ddstra : L771, 172 
anusvdra, nd and sign of 7 Recent 52, 56 
Apabhramda, and literary A varie- 
tims of .. * . LAV. 36—30. 40 
| Aparinta, location of es ea a ae All 
Appa’ Rao, Raja a os * Sc. 93, MM, os 
Arf inserip. a 4: ie -. 
Arobella.. re ay Se. 83—85, 87, 89, 112 
Arabion musical influence on : ~» boo 
Arabic, influence on the 1.4. Ve. LAV. 44, 45 
Arabs, traders of Malabar a ar ~~ 181 


Arachosia (White India) 233 
Arakan Yorma mts. ~». 2&1 
aranya-cara (forest- ‘dwellers: the * wild tribes ) 110 
Armvamutham, T. G., 
Some Indian Portraits in Stone and Afelal .. 219 
Portrait Sculpture in South Inelia -. 210 
Arbre Sol, legend of the .. re “a o 6&7 


Arcot, in Tanjore, WageAl’s mention of -. 85 
Ardhea-Miagadhi, Prakrit, . LAY, 33, %, 36 
areca (betelnut), derivation of ,. — oe BS 
Arikalamma,g. .. am .. 236 
arithmetic, Tibetan and ‘Parmen systems of 
227, 223 
Arjuna’s penance, at Mahibalipur 1O1—104 
arka, the Sun plant ((alotropis gigantea) .. G4 


arrhck, from Goa .. ie . Se. L04—106, 114 
arratel (Port. pound) ‘ a 151, 1&2 
Arthaddstra of Kautalya, date of the compila- 


tion of 100—113, 121—123 

e i wae it in prowe or in 
verse? .. ae -» L7l 
artillery under Akbar and Babu. vs ~. 224 


Aryan languages at present spoken in British 
India. LA.V, 6, ancient 
Aryans and caste 49—O2, 67, 12—05, 242 ; two 
invasions by =. ys . LAV. 20—32 
Arvo-Indian and Indo-Aryan... + 
Agaf Khan (Jo‘for Bog), and Shite, csc 
Asaf Rhin (Abdul Majid), and Chitor .. 4, 5, 31 
Adkund (Adtun), the ‘ KAfir * language of Trumpp 
LA.V. 8, 25; of Kafiri A.V. 30 
Aémaka 111, ? Travancore as .. 112 
Agoka and Buddhism 140 ; hia capitals 141, 145 ; 
Rummindei pillar inseription of 168—170, 
204—207 ; first literary use of Secondary Pra- 
krita in the inseriptions of LA.V. 32, 34, 45, 45 


Adoka Maurya, reference to, in inseription 122, 123 
aspiration and disaspiration “e . LAV. 40 
asfotida (hing) .. ae “s, wees 108 
Assamese language 2 LAY, 8, 21, 22, 55 


AReepAy (aseegai), a throwing spear - .» &5 
asfabhaga, suggested meaning of ~. 204—207 
nefabhoga-i4jassvamya, suggested meaning of, 
204—207 
Astéri, Sind dialect “* ws .. LAY. 26 
atap, adap, (palm-fronds for thatching) -» 685 
athabhdgiye, in the Rummindei pillar inscrip- 
tion of Adjokn .., re 168—170, 204—207 
Atharva Veda and magic . . es oo - 
atitomala, plant (navamallikd) .. - o & 
nttinases (Ar, aflas, eatin) as . 
Atyanta Kama Pallavedévara, title of Siva 
Auga Pera, See Pera, Rhwhja Aghi. 
Augustus, emp., and Vikramiditya a», OF 
Aurangzeb and Chitor 21, 22, 60 ; and Rei Pir 96; 
ae Sarmad 124, 125; and the Dutch, 
if .- Be. 04, 95, 09, 100 
pierce arouiy of iniaiamits at “ec 


oveddha, ® grass (Andropogon tmuricattus) -. 64 
Avalokiteavarn ,. «» 160 


LA.V. 29, 31 | 


LA.Y. 7, 23. 


EA.V..7 | 
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Avanti, Milwi .- fh vad See” CEA 
Averilla (ahip) y LE ti Sc. 61 
Kis calle BA Vins hesiea) = aa ‘sy «+ 115 


Avimiraka story, a Buddhist eRe ene 
Awadhi dialect .. os -» LAV, 17 
Avam, prince =. . ee es Se. #0 


bd (a term of endearment and of reverence), 
Jahingir'’s use of the word .. ¥ .. 85 
Biabur, and weights, otc, .. ee os BED—3o4 
baby, suggested influence on the term Babi 85, 56 
Bacanore, a port of Canara, Rashidu'd-din's 


early mention of e a» BB 
badgeer (a wind catch, Pers. bdd-gtr), Tacos 
early mention of ia "2 ae -» 86 
Badro'd-din Aulii i =“ e os LS 
baftns (a kind of calico) .. oe »» Be, 81, f2 
Baghéli dinlect .. ; ~. LAVA 
-«“Biiglé (Batgabhéga), or Bengali .. LAV, 22 
Bigris (Vigurikas) a's zt os »» 1M 
Bahidur Shih of Gujarit,and Chitor .. 1, 2, 22 


Bahidur Shih I (Shih ‘Alam 1) ; Be. 87 
bolvir (Sans. bidra,a load), a weight 86; (‘ candy,’ 

mint)... 161, 181, 182 
Bahaéu'd-cdin Zakariya, shrine i in Multan os 26 


bahiloli (? weight) . . , a21—224 
Bahmandbid. See BrahmandbAd. 

Bairfiim Ehiin, Khin-Khinin, and Sidi ‘Ali 27. 
Baisw iyi, dialect : me . LAVERT 
Bilagrima, vil. in Paeire to: i “e 14—16 


emg Avaji, inventor of the mddi character LA.V. 19 
Bdlakinda esas af eee on oarly 





oopy of .. : . oe -. LOO 
balance, ordeal by. ae oa me ~« 170 
Bipn, on Bhi =... ai ‘ce “2 a1, 42 
Bandar ‘Abbas .,, - a - Be. 12 


Bandar Lihori, poet ies iad = +. as 
Bandieock (reese Telugu Ppandi-kokkw), alarge iat Bi 
Mar 204, 206, 207 
Banid ond Banyan ‘a = i» 8 
banjarre and brinjarry .. 4 “ ., A298 
Banakheri. plate inscrip. of Harpe fe . 246 


hanyan (a trader), Mas‘idi's mention of the 
‘word i a —~ 

banyan day (monslens day), very early uae of 
the term vy a . 7 

banyan-fight (fight without blows), Thévenot's 
wee of the term . : ie ak . et? 
* Banyan Tree’ (the Indian Fiz) ah -. BT 
Baoria (Bodhak),the Bigria .. .- .. ho 
Barbara (sea of), pearltrade of .. «.. 121 123 
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barbiers (m kind Spee ae is 87 

Barbosa, Duarte, and the word casa 49; on 
weighta, etc —s . 162 

bargeer (Pers. ‘bdr-gir, are: begwnun tioeee) a8 


Barhebracus, ond St. Thomas .. 63, Gi, 231 
Barlaam and Josaphat, tomb ot Abmad&bad . 58 
Barrington . ae at Be. 88, 110, 113 
Bafgali (Ent!) language .. . LAV. 8, 25, 29 
bastardo, of Albuquerque A oe 
batel (batelo), boat used in W. india as -- 68 
batia (of Barani), and batel ae “s os 88 
Biuks, Jodhpur insecrip. of «. 240, 241, 243 
Bayina, indigo market 163, 164; oF Agra 

eo.  < 221,322 
hayparres CH. baipart, a cate ‘Mention, early 

use of the term by Barbosa .. as ~» 88 
Beale, Capt. Jos. .. =i = = So. 2 
beater ond betteelo s = af . 2s 
Beayoir, Mr. Os. .. 4, vi .. Be. BA, 89 
Beckford, Capt.Thos. .. a Bc. B44 
beef eating, punishment for : ¢ .. 153 
belondri (a kind of meligo), mi cial derivation 

from Pers. balandiarin .. «> «» LT 
Helur inscription of Harihara I a . 169 
bendarn (Malay benddhara, treasurer), oncer's 

use of the term . - -. §8 
Bengali language .. LAY. $21 22, 42, 45 
Bennett, Capt. Abr. =i Ro. 86—88, 112 


Bennett, Alex., E.1.C. .. Se. 80, 87, 59, 1, 100 


Benyon (Benion), Ber. .. .. So. 87, 80, 108 
Berriman, Capt. J. ie i. a Be. 108 
betel ; — ae Se. 1LO4—106 
Leet tele beatella (a kind of i very — 

use of the word ‘ i's 128 


Betuma (House of Thomas) is “if Ja 
Bhadr&, w. of Harichandra 240, 241, 243, 245, 246 


Bhigiratha’s penance (Arjuns’s penance), Maha- 


balipur . Tr ss 101 
Bhima Sah, rainisbery of Udayenur a «. 89 
Bhinugupte a ie a 1 
Bharah, the river of. Seo Jhelum. 


Bhirhot carvings . : . 80, 00 141, 142 
Be bak. a risks on the Sex plage-ol 41—45 | 
bhded, meanings of the word =... LA.V. 38, 30 | 
bhathiydrin (wife of an innkeeper), and matra- 

res a ~ ry ‘in ‘a a SLE 
Bhatkal, weighta used in e 181, 182 
Bhits, the, and Amarasubha IT aL Naha am 
Bhera, and the ancient Bharah =e 29, 30 | 


Bhimasithhs of Mewar, ond the Marathisa 22, 59 
Bhim Singh (Raja Bhimasimha), general .. 60 
Bhoja (MahipAln) 61 ; the Gwalior pradasii of... 246 
Bhojpurs,the ..  .. tae laa W a 


Bhrgu (and caste) . xe il | 
Bhuvaneivar, fragment of 4 Kalingn railing 
atone reliof from Ja i, “ 


L0G | 





biabare. See bayparrece. 


| Bia, riv., and the Michwidi 8, 26; “ the river 
of SultAnpur " io ote 
bibliography of St. Thomanei in India .. ~» 106 


Bihari language, dislecta of 1.A.V. 8, 20, 42, 49, 
46, 47 
Bilhari inscrip. .. as os “+ -. 
Biliapur, in C.P., origin of the name .. -- oo 
bish (Skr. ciga, poison) ., . 138 
black partridge, interpretation of the call of the 128 
bo silver (Burmese bow, pure) .. we 76 
Boddam, Capt. Chas. (Bodham). . - Se. 78, 113 
Bodhi-Tamo (St. Thomas) ih oF oe 68 


Bohea tea . i. a Bo. LLO 
bulango (eonkelingua) ap —- =e -» 146 
bolea (Port. & purse) ee . Be. 77 
Bombay (Bumbay), early use of the name .. 128 
Bompoka, a Nicobar island §1—34, 134 ; other 
names of a ~ 216,217 
Book of the Bee (Mar Haksdace) ead St. Thomas. 232 
books, value of 32 ; superstitions regarding .. 154 
Boones, Chas. ..8c. BO, 86, 88, OO, 113, Lid 
Boone, Rich. Ey ss ia ie Se. 78 
Boras, the, and Bgi Pir .. ss os . 126 
Bouchier, Rich. .. ae .. &e. 87, 80, 113 
bound-hedge (protective plantation), further 
suggested meanings .. a8 ala -» 120 
Bowrey, Thos. .. ae Be. 59 
Brahmagiri (Sidd&pura) ‘Edict ‘of Aéoka, lan- 
guage of the a. e. -. LAV, 33 
Brihmaga, tho 50—52 ; and magic 92—D ; 
sin of killing, ete. ; ai 162—154 
brahmana (a magic spell), and Brihmaga -- & 
Hrohman&béd, site of .. on = ... WD 
Pribmanaa, speech of the a «+ LAV,32 
Brihmangas, Nignra, of Gujarit . LAY. 37 
Brihmans, foreigners become 241—244. 
LA.V, 12, 13 
Brihmagps (Christian), of Malabar 106, 1L07n. ; 
Mastiinn, 244 ; Maithil LA.V. 20, 21 
Broima-randiro le. fe os , ». 163 
| Brampore .. an Be. 107, 108 
breda dle ser tari edible seaweed) -. So. 74, 77 
Bremner, Miss M. J. — oa -» 219 
brinjarry .. WY , as ea -» LBD 
Brékpé, Sin dialect ws = . LA.V. 26, 27 
Brown, J. * .. oe. 79, 80, BG, | 
Buchanan, ¥., Journal of (book-notios) «+ 136 
Buddha, in Modern Tibet 156; in the Ajanta 
frescoes 159; and Mir 159; images of 116; 
legends of (and Josaphat) 54; in Gandhira 
and Udyina i... 4. o% -. 140 
Buddha, the Manusha Buddha of Mahfiydniam 116 
Buddhaa, Dhyini . ve »» 116 
Buddha Udin (Badew’ d-din Alia, offerings to 155 
Buddhism and rebirth 30; of, in Asia 
#19, 290; (Sdktic) of Tibet 31, 34, 116, 117 
budgerow, Barani’s use of the word. , -» 129 


89, 90 | Budhagupta as 2s es + oe. ALS 
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Bugden, Hm. 0 0 seo s+ ee | BOTS 


Bukka Raya of Vijayanagars, Mudiyantir 
grant of .. os ri =F sh ». 160 

Bukkur a : i va oe oer | 

bules. Ease ae 

buncus (old name for cheroot) -. = a. 10 


Bungy (a low caste), suggested derivations of 


the name oF 
wera on certain specimens of former currency 


BF = im a T0—TT 
Piacnieton Doug. . be Be. 1048, 113 
Burniston, Eliz. .. a Be. LOD 
Burniston, Mary .. . Be, HA, BS 


Burubaski, language of Honsa and Nagar LA.V. 24 
bus (P. H. bas, enough), possible oorliest use of 


the word by a European writer .. 190 
Bussorah Merchant (Elizabeth) .. Sc. Ti, 74, 8&8 
butter, in Tibet 26, 227 
bylee (cart driver), early scaanple of use of the 

word in this sense aa im a > LO 
cadjan, vory early use of the word =... .. 130 
Cesalpinia, and Tantaroboia 5. = .. Se. 102 
cairna a ‘a is ra ~» 1ST 
cores (cash) - ss WG 
cajeput (a Fraga ‘caaiasital oil) 7 ~» 130 
Calacto, Senr. , a i as Bo. FE | 


Ca lumina, a ee ond ae Oe: and 
Mylapore 54—86; other places identified 


with ‘ os aoe 
Calanvus Dee (i. vad-ocloored palit Be. 7 
Caland, W., on Hindu civilization 62, 63 
calendars, Tibetan and Burmese 2a 
calin, calai, Malay tin money .. ay 73, 75 
callousness, examples of .. - 22. 
QCalyan (Callian Bondi, of Tavernior), Kalyan. 

Bhiwandi, N. of Kalyiin is 130 
Cambay, note on a suggested dacieasicn of the 

name j . 130 | 
cam belys (H. kambalf), baad. moni blankets of 

best quality Lin .. Bea. &2, BS 
Camorta, a Nicobar island #184, 132, 134; 

other names of . 216 
Campbell, Lieut. (and Nicobar census) . 218 
Cigakys, and the Artha-ddsira .. 109 
Cdnakya-silirini .. he ~» Ji4 
CagpdAélas, the vs -» 110 
canary (white: wins Ain the Cunasien) | Se. B82 
Candreguptall ,,  .. sj) ek 
candy (bahdr) .. «101, 182, 183, Se. 113 


canes (rattans) .. 
Cape (wine from the Cap) 


s Bo. 108, 106 
“a i) Be. Bl, #2 


«. 130 | 


census report, 1001, 
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CAMA, CUSTIUM «. os os as 14S 
Car Nicobar isl. 51, ae ee 

of von) eas Pee! eet Re 
Caryl (Garrell), Eliz. “A =f .. §8e.80,00 
costa ond caate ae «. 4&9 


Castanheda, F. i. die, ori thn ward acids -» 440 
caste, and place names 208 ; and wine-drinking 
241 ;and mixed marriages... .» oae 
cunt nyatemn in India, possible origin of the 
40—52, 67—70, 91—O5 
Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, Part VI, Mughal Paint- 
ings, by A. K. Coomaraswamy (book-notice) 96 
catamaran (a raft of logs), carly use of word .. 130 
eatechu (cutch), oatringent extract from a 
species of Acacia “t) es . 8. Ti 
athotieo (gold dollar) .. =. V3 io 09S 
cattes (kel), a weight Hy aa ie 





Be. 110 

—hcattle and pig, connection between .. 238—258 
caure (H. kaurf), cowry is <% «» 147 
caves, limestone, in Nicobar ial. + ~~ 137 


Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands mz s SI—84, 132, 193 

cephalic index, and caste . “i 68, 69, 91 

ceremonial dancing in Tibet 2+ .* 


»- 156 
ceremonio#, purifieatory . an -» [Bd 
Cha ght iia bracing: band Sn’ Bondy «« © 
Chakravarti, Chintahoran, Nodsetartens «. 108 
chand (chick-pea) . Be. 75 
chandana fioel eokiderts his woes of the Piero. 

carpus sontalint) ss : es se. 77 


| Chandolla dynasty of KAladjara, inserips. of ws 47 


Chandela, the, as buildora “5 5, ~, 328 
TarSe pelt een i epigraphic reference 
a a .% os Lae, 128 
vt (beer) ‘7 A iF ek -. 
| changam (customs) as a . Se. 100 
Charpentier, Jas, 
Corpus Inecriptionum Judicarum, vol. TI. 
Part 1, Kharogthi Inscriptions, with the ex- 
coption of those of Adéoka = www. TT 
Chashtana, Saka satrap .. 0006. es ee HN 
Chattlegarht dialect a +e L.A.¥V. 17, 19 
chauth, paid by Mubammad Shih i's . & 
| chay root (H. chirval), from Divi .. Be. 04, 98 
cheet (chit) es “ in a «+ 130 
ehekingn. See sequins. 
Chendéb, river a a as 24, 20, 30n. 
Chenna (Chinna) Muttu .. ha . Bo. 67, 89 
Chennamangealam, Hobcew inscription from os ood 
Chetti, (Madras Merchants). 
» Naina Fd we -. Se. 88, 88, 112 
» Mutaball .. af ..&. 87, 80, 112 
» Tiruppechur 7 om .. So. #7, 89 
» Venkata .. — .-8o, 87, BD, 112 
» Ralavay .. 5 Ar . Be. 87, 59 
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obowrn (HH. cauvrt), fiy-flap aa ae .. 13 
chhdp ‘chop, stamp) -. -- «+ Be. 
chi-ku (ceremony) es .. Lee 
China, the St. Phcutias tagend iin aie .. 58 

ent root (Smilax pocuda-China). See phisick 

coin of Chincheo ee and the To- 
. 66 

Sees (the ‘Little Mount); azul Cala. 
rr iL : 54—i, 242 
Cisnnipainaes (Chenapatnam} ast . Be. G1, OF 
chinthe (the lion weight) na ar a 
chints (chinta) So. 82, 4, 107, 105 


Chiplear. See Chippalér. 
Chippalér, N. N. E. of Nellore . . 5c. 93, 06, 97, 101 


chit, chitty, carly use of words . -» 130 
Ghiter and ita sieges sg ison wll LIX, 

p. 239) . i—6, 21—23 
Cites anil the Mughals * i .. 60 
choky, meaning « chair, use of the word. in 

Tabazdt-é-Akbart is = 131 
* Gnolaperumal,’ k., converted by St. Thomas... 10¢6 
chop. See chidp. 
chouse (a herald, ete. moun tire Pip a. US 
chowky (a sentinel) se : a -+ 131 
chownam (chunam) ae e . Ul 


Chowra, @ Nicobar isl. &1, 52, a4, ‘132, 133, 136, 
216, 217, 218 | 
chowry (a fy-flapper), Petor mown a uae of the 


word os a ie »» 13! 
Christ and Krega . 57, 68 
Christians (China), of Tendue ‘56; “of Bt. 
Thomas," of Malabar .. 106, 108 
chuchepoa and chusy ve . Be. 1 
ehooker (missile weapon}. . : = 131 
chdlén (k'oyuldén), Shan silver canue 1), 76, 77 
Chumolhari, mt. .. 7 : » EES | 
ehunam (prepared ime) . _ 
Churruck Poojah (carak path, Ber bouts de: 
ion. of the , i . 146 

chusy (possibly shuehannd: a Suche ‘of gold) 
Be. 110, 111 
LA.V. 20 


Cilial, Rink dialect m, en 
siscomarobolation, sunwise, a mark of respect in 
Tibet = or oo ALT 
Cataldrug inscrip. (of 1328) 16p, 206 ; (of 1356) 170 
Citréll, Catrirl (Rhow4ér) a .. LAV, 26 
civilization, in India, aod caste .. ae . 4 
Clauson, G. L. M., 
(hatlines of Tbeto-Durman Tishaa Morpha- 


tol 





togy “ee . 100 
cleanliness nmsong the Tibetans . .. 1M 
Olifton, Capt. Phil . .«- Be. 107 


cobra de capello (hooded snake), ‘Barbosa’ a Ten - 
tion of the a's i 
cokes, romnilla, Heur bona’ cafes to the 
Coohin chesta - 
cock coin. Seo Tenaeeerinn oki oom, 
Codex Fuldensia and St. Thomas 


. 146 


» bo, 06, 341 


| Collett, Capt. Jon. 


= ——=—-— 


146 | 
Be. 107 | 





Cogee Potrus (Rhawija Petrus) ., Be 56, BS 
coinage, Portuguese, of Albuquerque .. 76, 76 
coining, in the Arthaddsira a = as LES 


coins, punch-marked 123; a ‘Travancore collec- 
tion 160; Tibetan 226,220. See also ourren- 
ey, former, in Burma. 
Be. LOO, 110, 113 


colourand caste .. a‘ . 40—52, 67, Ol, o2 
Comeopha Connicoply. See Kiama Kuppa. 
commerce in the Nicobar Islands 51 
Commercial Policy of the mente ast bry D. Pant 
(book-notice) .» OO 
Commercon (Gombroon) - , «Bel 97, 102 
| gonbalingua (the common pumpkin), Bowne’ ey 
reference to the 146 
conges (starch used by Indians), } cary Boi 
referonce to = . 140 
conjugation end declension ae = LAV. 59 
conker (H. karitar) "¢ ie if a. SUI 
eeanes Gee chondand. 
consonants, pronunciation of = -. . LAY. 66 
Coomaraawamy, A. K. Catalogue of the Indian 
Collections in The Muscum of Fine Arts, Boa- 
ton, Pt. WI, Mughal Painting -. 
coral (beat quality} in Ser. $2, 33, 108, LOD 
Corbett (possibly ene aes .. Be, 87, 30 
Corbett, Der. ee Be. 113 
corge (score) | Be. 107, 108, 113 
Coromandel, and Galamina = 63, 54, 66 
Corpus Inscriptionum Ineicarum, val. I. Pt. 1, 
Khérosthi Inscriptions, with the exception of 
thoas of Adoka, Edited by Sten Konow 
(book-notice)  -. alae 
cortex (cort Pert), Pecteian acl -> * Be. FOL 
cotch, Seo Catechu. 
cott. Ser kids. 
Cotton clotha made on tho Kast Coeat Se. 4 
Cousens, Mr. H., M.B.A.5. 
see a of Sind, with Historical Oud 
«= 
| sca Basal of the = 153, 166, 1607 
cowries, from Maldives, trade in Be. 104, LOG 
cowry, early English references to the ., -. 147 
cowry (kaurf), a8 money - a. Tl, 2 
Cracroft (Cascroft), Capt. John. mg Be. Ti 
Cradock, Capt. Chris. Bo. Be, 100, Lio, 113 
Cranganore (Andranopolis), and St. Thomas 55, 
105, 106, 234 
Crooke, Geo. * a Bo. 0, 63, B4 
Crotchey, Kuraches (Kardehl), reference to, in 
the MfuAtg of Sidi * Ali .. “i = . 47 
Qubeer burr, o banyan tree Of an island in 
the NarmadA .. ak . 7 
cuchys, cucuynda (a cry of aoiine Shbwek a 
note on the uae of the term ~« Lay 
ouddy, early we ofthe word. re -» 145 
cunchunce (H. kanchon?), o danaing girl, early 
ueea of the term. . - aa a e. 148 
cures, in Tibet .. is ne = o 28 
| eurtew, the, in Tibet i . 286 
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Corgenven, John aie ae a Be So. 79 


Curgenven, Poter . ; a Be. 79 
curnum (village a abinaianiti REE use of the 
term a. ri a as - os 148 
currency in Tibet . a. °R27, 28 
currency, former, in ‘Bins on certain speci- 
meng im .. iki i. 70-—T7 


cuscue®, Use (Ebas-Ehas), Mundy’ a reference to 145 

custome, Tibeto-Burman, = 117—118; 
eocial ty ; ar - Ls6 

cullanees (kind of cloth) sm Be. a2, 89, 56 


Dair Thurnas (Thomes’ monastery). . 54. 56 
Dalai Lamas, incarnations of Srong-teang-gam- 


po ‘ oe hy o2 


ddim (paisd), and the Mogul official maund 163, 
ld4; varying weight of or ~« 221—223 


Jamar (reain used as pitch) .. Se. 105, 106 | 


Damodarapur copper-plate grant ah eae i 


dancing, ceremonial ss o. 156 | 


Dandakiérany aiuieated meaning ot. .» 186 
dangandyaka, carly cocursmce of the term .» 206 
Dandio, and the Kaufalfyd Arthaddatra 171, 174 
darbha or kuda, o press, (Poa cynosurcides)  .. 05 
Dardic languagee (Modern Pisica) 1.A.V. 6, 8, 

17, 22—26, 28, 43, history of I.A.V. 45, 46; 


48, 40, 5) 

Deards (the Derdai of Megasthenes, or Daredaa) 
LA.V. 26 
Dartmouth .  «. oo 


Darvit-anin (Land of pease), Kedal: “¢ ee: : 
Daa, Shydm Sundar, 

Hind Bhdehd aur &d/viya rh .s _» 198 
Dadakumidra-carita of Dagdin .. a e+ U7] 
Dan (illiterate, aborigine) an ~» 52, 02, 02 
Datta, Bhupendranath, 

Daa Indische Kasien-rystem, Anthropos, vol. 

xxii, (1927), extractafrom .. © .. 68,0. 69 

Kicakaredha of Nitivarman pe .. 199 
Dean, Wm. a ..8. 85, 88 
Debal. Soe Dewa!-‘Thuthab. 
declension and conjugetion is + LAV. 
Dthgani (Laghbmani or Padai), dinlect .. LA.V.25 
deities, in Tibeto-Turman folklore - ag, ad 


de la Force, Capt. Chae. . . =. ia Be. 7H 
dela Foren, Eliz. . rt aa — Se. 78 
Dethi, Sidi "All at , - 27,25 


deloll (dalfdl), broker, easly ust , of the word . 148 
de Margerio, M. Meomanuel, 


f'Orurre de Steen Hedin a r renrennss du 
Tibet *.. : as hi; a ifs o9 | 





de eh staee deus and pups oak eo 4, 56 


de Miraculis ; a -. i 

demitys. Seo dimity. 

demon haunts we an ~. D6 

Deniker, ns tise eed seven tec babe +4 G7 

Depdir Ghingro, in Sind, — ident ifies - 
tion of .. ; 33 . 


Derildjeh (Dible of Vambéry} et 


de Roepetorfl, Mr., and the Nicobarese . . a & 
deroy, daray. See doai. 
de Soa, Padre Paulo a" .. 8e. 87, 98, 112, D4 
| déda-bhdeds (real Apabhramaas) L.A.V. 36, 
| 37, 39, 40 
Devapala of Bengal, inscrip. of .. a .. 246 
devil dance, the .. et a. 156 
doewalles (dirdif), Barboas's dacatoiton of the.. 1458 
Dewal-Thathsah .. 4 1, 20 
Dewire, wandering mandidente rr the Central 
Provinces .s rs t . o5 


Dewhurst, H. F., : 
Polalé-Shtredat, Diwin of .. $s - 20 
Dhdml panth,a work onthe .. - -» 1 

DharmaAditya, eras ret copper-plate 
grant of . i i 17, 18 
dhoty, distinguished from dott ai = -» 140 
dhurna (dharnd), reference to the practice by 
Varthema ae oe er $ -» 149 
Dhyini Buddhas. Seo Buddhas, Dhyénil. 
' Dikehitar, Ramachandra, 
Studice in Tamil Literature ond History .. 140 
dimity = “e * e -. oe, 34, 86 
6 dingd (Burmese coin), and jabi . . a ee 
dinheiro, coin of Albuquerque .. se vs 95 
dirham (a weight, also a coin) .. ar -. 201 
Din and * Diu" .. aa 2 .. 23a, 246 
Diuland 'Divu' .. fe -- 234, 248 
Didli Sind. See Bandar Lahort. 
Divi Island, a description of .. ..8c. &3-102 
| Divi-Divi, species of Carealpinia .. 8a. 102 
Divédies of Arachogia <4 «+ LAV. 
Divu, of ater the Indien, identification 
| lof , +» od4, 248 
tard! l feet ival ine ‘ 2 .» LsT—160 
Dixon, Thos. es 7 fe 78, 56, 87, O1, LIZ 
Djdud, Parte 1—3, Jan.—May 1930 (bouk- 
notice) .. ws fi «. 20 
doi, dwye, derfvation of ihe eaxctemniaticn ~. 149 
do Couto, on Sadiéiva Riya  .. i 24-—25 
Doctrine of the Apostir, and &t.'Thomas 105, 107 
Dolben a4 gs ..fo. 78, 87 
| doney, dhony (Tony) (on. anual native veined of 
5. India) very early use of the term . .. 140 
doombur (Pers, dutpba, fat-tailed chee) carly 
mention of the word .. a - .» 140 
doreas (striped ¢loth) .. au = So. 83 
dove, the, aa aeaymbol =... sf b7 
, D'Oyly, Mr. (alterwarde Sir Hedley) and the 
Nicobere “a as ‘ .. 84, 136 
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s'g blood. See Calamus Draco. 


drama (probably small phials of apirita), Be. 82 
Dravidian languages, influence of, on 1.A.Vs. 
LA.V. 6, 42—44 
Dravidiana and caste =a ; . §0, 92—B5 
Dravidie Miscellany ay rs Le s—1l4 
duba (dubber) ~-- is -» 149 
dubber (dabid), early English use of the word . 149 
Dubois, Abbé, on caste aa ea ' 92 
Dugwuda, or ‘Second Gauda" . 17 | 
duit ayam (Malay duck doit) .. “= 46 
Duke of Cambridge a + Se. 79 
du Prio (Pree), Pierre ..8c. 107, 108, 113 
Durga and Tira H 


déred, grass, dab (Cynodon Dactylon of N. India) 65 
Dutch, the, and Divi Se. 93, & Shih ‘Alam Se. 04, 09 


Dvaraka in Gujarit, foundation of LA.¥V, 12 
dysentery .. “ “4 a . So. 96, 101 | 
eagle- wool ‘ Sc. 76, 77, 
K. 1. C., connection of tho Seattergoods with the 
Se. T5—I114 
Exieasa, a the burial place of St.Thomas 4, 233 
eve, to hatch with fire ss as Be. 75 
Bjakamiraka, hero a 113, lid 
elephants, trade in Se. 104, 106 
ElizabetA (formerly Bussoroh Merchant) . Se. 77 
Bllore, suggested reference 0, in Mas'ddi a» 174 
Riphinstone, R. 1. M.S. .. é ae 
Emmanuel, k. of Portugal af -- 76 
Bnglish, tho, and Divi Se. 97, and Masgulipatam 
Be. 101 
English words in I.A.Ve. LAV, 45 
Eran te LA.V. 29 
Eranian taalcah cagesans of the Pamirs LA.V 


45 46 

Tirectia, Godinho de, an the Chinese of Chincheo. 56 
Burope, Arabian musical influence on’ .. 18d 
expiation of sin, Hindu ideas on the 151—154, 
165—1 67 


Vackorla Cawn, See Pakbru'liih Rhian. 
Fakhru'llah Khin, Diwiin, and the E. J. C. So. il 
Faknir (of Rashidu'd-din), and Bacanore 86 


Falakt-i-Shirwdal, didn of, 
Hasan (book -notice) 


spatial ay Hadi 








a | 


' 1 fou ae ol aday a 


Farmer, Henry George, 
Historical Facts for The Arabian Musical In- 
CTS a. * a is . 180 
Farru khsiyar, Mughal k. . fe es ‘Be. o7 
fareala (o Malabar weight) -« *161—183 


Fathers (early), and 8t. Thomas in 8. India 
105, 106, 108 
faujddr (military governor) at - 8. 100 
fauna, of Divi Se. 93; of Junkesylon Se. 103, 106 
Favacho, Manuel (merchant of Macao) . Be. 77 
Feake, Sam., E. I. C. ‘ Be. 85—8S, Ol, 114 
fedea fuddeoa (coin), Barbosa's reference to .. 176 
fedeo and fedea, fuddeea ‘ L76 
Fedorici, Cesare doi, on Sadadive 24; on Tirumals 25 


figurines, some Indian terracotta 141—145 
fire, oggs hatched by a Be. 76 
Firinghes, very carly ues of the word + .. 176 
fags, prayer flags « le eis AAS | 
taaphecyoan Edw. By = at Be. 78 


Fleetwood, Thos. (son.), sud Abd'l-Hasan Shah 
Be. 05, 100 

Florence, (8.) red wine from Florence, probably 

of an inferior ~: (G) ee of a good 
quality .. ; : .. oe. 81, 82, 96, LOT 
fluxes (dysentery) . .8 Sc. 96 

folklore, Tibeto ‘Burman, = of 3—M, 
115—118, 155—157, 183—186, 224—200 


folk-song, Chhatisgarhi . 35—38 
foods, in Tibet .. ae + ia . 6 
| forcigners, and caste status ‘4, .. 249, 2446 
Fort William College, influence of =... —-. , 10 


foufel, fofel fe)? betel-nut, and the Sans. ptipa- 
a] £6 
So. 80, 86, 88, #1 


* - # 1 a iF i 


phala 
Foulkes, Mr. Robt. 


Four Brothers a ‘a . Be. 86, 88, 114 
. Francia, Philip, and Warren Hastings . . .. 119 
Frangay (Firingheo)  .-. Be 16 
Fraser, Wm. E. 1. ©. - La So. 101 
Frederick, Thoe. "Bo. 17, 86, 87, 112—I114 
French, the, and Finksepan Ps Be. 102 
fruite, in Junkceylon a Be. 103, 106 
funeral urns, ancient, in S. India, a note on signs 
| inscribed on pottery found in «+ 437 
furniture ond place names . 2068 
| Guhapwire, the es a+ 122 
| @alathea, Danish corvette af “> .. 27 
gambar (animal-chaped tin currency) -. .. a 
Gandhira, in the Artha-édsira.. aa a» 221 

















Giraatal: 1, Hindu tans pilgrimage oe 
Ganges, riv., purificatory bathing in the e. 
Gangetic Doab, and Hinddetini ~. LAV. @, 10 | 


ganca, gansa, copper and lead currency of 
Pegu ih th * Tos 74, 176 

Gara (Ghire) riv. (=Sutlej) 7, 26 

garet vrata foativel _ ai .» 235 


Gauda, meanings of . “Ye LAV. 7 
Gauda (deda), N. Bengal, 4, 15; aad Gogda 17, 18 
Gauda-Karapika, or Kayasths, earlicst men- 


tion of =. . . ve OT 
Gaudian languages, or Avo: Sivdiaia . LAV. 7 
Gaurl Devi, and the pig . ate i . 189 
Gautama, sage, and the Nydya Sutras .. . 198 
Gautamiputra, Andhra k. = . . 113 | 
Gawarbati, language of # tribe in the Narsat 

co. ~ .1A.¥. 8, 25, 26 
gduyddnr festival aa ita ‘mialiole 187—190, 235—238 
gaz and guapeca .. a as 7 Se. 83 | 
Gentowe (==Hindu) ce ee weer 98 7 
geography, Nicobar i. a Rl, 215—217 | 
geology, Nicobar .. ny Bl, 217, 216 
Georgians (Gutr) .. = Les a -. 88 
(heleah languages .. LAV, 2, 28, 45, 46 
GhatiyAld insorip. of KRakkuka .. 240, 241, 243, 245 
ghee (H. ght) ry Ae ot erie 
Gilgitt, Sina dialect oe In, S6 
gingall. Soe gingam. 
Peatiyea tat] Pa] Pp a # Be. Bl, & 





: um} 
Gingerly (the coast between tho Godavari delia 
and Oriasa), a very early reference to . . 176 
Goa stones (Gasper Antonia stones) .. So. 107 
Goilas, and the gdyddnr festival 187—189; and 
the sohorai festival oe pes ool, 238 
Gobang, Goplakabang .. = a. . 39 
gobin, used for goadin by Finch . 176 


a 


go deotd (cattle-ahed spirit) ws as -- 235 
gods and place names ws .: 208 
goenedli nid piyd, of tho Gakcuue! . 190 


Goethe on Sakuntald is ‘eas 
Goloonda, in the oarly seventeenth century, re- 
lations of 180; and Aurangesb &c. Bi, 05, 
09, 100 

‘Gold Mohur’ flower (and the peacork-flower), 


46 


reference to, in Baber's Memoirs . 176 
Gombroon (Bandar ‘Abbaa) fo. hoz 
Gogda and Gauda 4 nf a 17 
Goodi, and place names .. : F .» 106 

Gondophares, and the 5t. Thomas hearnesd 55, 

234 ; ang Rustam. 8 : 106, 120 
Goodlad, Capt. Wm. rr o. So. 100 
Goojars (Gojar), W. Hawkin's iherbionn the., 176° 
eect MahfrAjidhirAja, copper-plate 

es oe LT 
siroles (gohdr deotd), cattle gimeantien 187, 188, 190 
govurdian fostival é oa «. ooo 
Government, the, and tho village systom of the 
Nicobar Islands, . 


Hl. 


Govinda IV (Rigtrakita) e 





Gévindanshalli, inserip. at 7 -. 24, 206 
Grantham es Be. LO 
grass-cloth aceetel product ‘on maddr eeed 
fibre)  .. + 43 : as . 16 
Grey, Mr. tact t). fh Se, 87, 80, 113 
Gray, Ys oe LST 


Great Nicobar isl. 51—88, ve tenet ete. 216, 217 
Greenhaugh, Capt. Thos. Sc, 79, 83, 55, 86, OI, 
1O7, 113, 114 








Grousset, Rend, 

Histoire de T Eatrime Orient as oo 219 
Gudapharasa, k., and St. Thomas a . 106 
Guhilots of Mewdr, total ahanakeiire ¥ «. 24) 
Gujariti language LA.¥. 12, 13, 18 
Gaijari dialect oF ; . LAV 
Gijars, nomads, out theapmek of legends 58 ; 

ond Pratihdras, 239, 241, 246 (Gojaras) - 

ag LAV. 12, 13 

gui (Pers.), and ‘Gold Mohur’ Flower .. «. 175 
gunny, the word used by Firishta Hu -. 176 
| Gurézi, Sink dialect . LAV. 26 
Gurjarns (Gajars), end the Rajpate LA.V. 12, 13, 16 

) Gurmukhi alphabet : “4 = LAV 


gualadar (Pers. gurs-barddr}, mbes beneet Be. 05, 00 


Hiss rer cement bein crt end + si 25 


cloth) .. . Se. 82, 83 
Guttinadivi (Gutten Dewy), nr. Tiviriien Be. 03, 97 

| Guer (Gurz), of Persia and the Gijare . . «+. 58 
| Gwalior pragasti of Bhoja -. 246 


 Habban, Thos., merchant, and St.Thomas .. 54 
hackorya (bullock carta) . = Be. 05, 100 
Hadda (the Hilo of HeGan Taang), excavations 

at oT - sh = “. ». 120 
haddy {a grade ‘of troops in the Mogul 

aervice) . ci ~» 176 
Hadi and Harry (outcastes) 3 a» IT 
haimanyih, suggested moaning of 7, vo! Bl 
Haihayas of Chedi oa re 61—63 
halalcore (haldi-khor), use of the word by Abd'l- 

Fos] and Badion! oo ai -» 176 
Haldi Ghit, battle near .. ye - ~ iD 
Hamilton, Capt. Alex. .. -» 8. 78 
Hamilton, Capt.Wm.  .., an Be. 81 


Hamilton, (Buchanan. Hamilton.) Ben Enos: 
nar. 

Handbook to the Sculptures in the Perkowar 
Afusreum, by 1. Hargreaves (book-notice) . 
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Haraha inserip. yo Tdnavaran (Mane AA hy 
harbours, of the Nicobar Isla... - oe SLT 
hare, the, ag a ayto bol a4 im ® #a = 8 67 


Museum . 130 


Haricandra (Hariécandra) of tks 2 Jodhpar eed 


other inserips. .- .» 240—246 | 
Harihars inserip. (of Leahy ee Wea TN 
Harihara inscrip. (of 1662) eee ee 
Hart! Parbat, the, and Bei Pir © .. .» 96, 128 


Hariécandrantiys, « drama in en ott dialect of 


Népal .. LAY. 14 
Harkaita (ot Tbn Bathe), Seep pe aS aS 
Harriot (Heriot), R. = ‘i Be. 112 
Be. 87, 85, 112 


Harreott (Heriot) . ive te 
Harrison, Ed., E. L¢. _. Se. 80, 88, 91, 108—111 
Harrison, FB. a =F So. Ill 


Harry (a sweeper), Albtrint'a use acd the word... 177 
Harga, Banakherl plate of 7” % . 246 


Harsha (Calcutta University Readership Lee- 
tures 1925), by Radhakumud Mookerji, M.A 


(book-notice) -- . 287 | 


Hasan, Hadi, Folakt-1- ‘Shirwdnt, Divedin of, 


edited by ; 2 


hastu'l-hukm (document issued a cowl sutho- 


ribehid 5 
Leica’ invert {of 1515 wad olf 1561), of Kyypa- 


riya of Vijsyanagura . -_ - 170 
haviiddr =. F ‘Se. on 


Hebbilo grant of Naeasithhanfyalke ee other 


L70, 206 


Robert (Herbert), Chevalier, of Pondicherry 
So. 87, 53, 112 
Hebrew inserips. 199 ; from ania aS 234 


Hedges, Robt. Ne = .E.I.¢. 110 
Hedin, Sven uo 
Hemacandra, and Nagare " Apsbhrarhés LAY. 

14, 36—28, 40 
hentha (goose coin, spelterweight) . .- 74, 75 


hentaini, JS eorecais ea 
Heriot (Harriat) . Se, 789—80, 86, 86, B1, 112 


Heriot (Harrict), Robt. .. «Se. 87, 68, 112 | 


Hilo, See Hadda. 

Hindf, meaning of, dialects of LA.V. 7—IL1, 17, 
19, 42, 43, 45, aynthetic deckension in LA.V. 5) 

Hindt Bhdahd aur Sdhitya, by Shyim Sundar 
Dis (book-notice) -.  -- ++ + 198 


Hindi MSS., search for .. re = .» 25D | 


Hindki (Lahndi) .. : 

Hiniddetini, language 8 -- es LA.V. #—11 

Hindd, meaning of the word .- LAV. 9, 10 

Hindts, and rebirth 30, 31; loptorrhynic ten- 
dency of 67 ;and caste distinctions ete. 02, M4 ; ; 
of Malabar, and the St. Thomas tradition 
100; treatment of ar “ 

hing, See assafortida, 

Hinqua (perhaps Quin-qua, q.v-1. 


L.A.¥. 17, 18 


. Be. 09, 100 


Hull, Hulfa, identification of 





LAV. 9, 10 — 


Hiralal, Rai Bahadur, 

Tenth and Eleventh Report on the Search for 
Hindt erigcoe oe camila er -1919 
and 1920-1022 “ . .. 159 


| hiamet-keeare, and kitmotger .. “ . 210 


Histoire de  Extréme Orient, par René Growseot 
(book-notioe) ss -. S19 
Historical Pacts ier The Arobion Musical Influ- 
ence, by Henry ae Farmer Saaanogncasty 
history, Nicobar .. 2% 3 fe 
Hobday (Hobdy) Mr... a+ ar Bo. 70 
Hobday, Mary +s 8 .. rh Be. To 


Hobson-Jobson, notes on 85—88, 126—I32, 
146—149, 174—178, 210—214. 

hocket and ‘igd’at nF x =r .. 180 
hogmansy celebrations .. ae 4 -. 230 
Holeombe, Symon, E.1.C, .. ..Be. 865, 101 
Holden, Capt. FR. .. &o. 80, 90 
homidhdnya, gicaslly (Seearmum indicum) .. 4 
Homma, inscrip. et . : a3 -» 160 


: Flooks, early. tise of the word es i «« AV 


hooly (H. Aolf, Spring festival), early use of the 


word i es LTT 
Hoondy (H. ‘hundt, . hanker’s draft), use of the 

term. in the Akbarndrma re me as LTT 
Horden, Rich P oy rm awk i O.. 97 


horses, tradoin .. r - = .- 
Howland (Howlands) _. Be. TI—79, 00, 91 
hubble-bubble (hugga) canee ..50. 4, 86, 88 
G4, 231, 232 
Hulikere grant of Harihora I. a -. 169 
human sacrifices, among the Lambfdis, ete. 237, 238 
Humayim, emp., and Bahidur Shih of Gujardt 
1, 2; and Sikandar BhAn Sar, and Sidi “All, 27 ; 


death of 25,20; and art = a oo 
Hinaa, the os ; “= ste 112, 121 
Hunt, Rich. ea . BE. LG. &. TT 

| Hunza, langunge ot zs a‘ -. LAV. 24 
Augge (pipe) La a es ae Se. 6 
Hurcarra (messenger, courier) .. “ ww ETT 


huttopa. See Atap. 
hysom (sea-slug), recipe for curing aa Be. 76 


images, in Tibeto-Burman folklore 7 -» LG 


impostumes (abscesses) e. a Bo. 06 
| incarnation, a general Hindu belief in per | | 
incense = ss an aT =f o. LS 
index, cephalic, of different castes . 65, 69, 9) 
index, nasal, of castes ss 67—70 


Indias, possible origin on the caste ayetem in 
40—42, 67—TU, S1—PS 
India, and St. Thomas 63—55, 2931—234; of 





Bertone 1655 of King Alfred 231—233 ; Lester Insoriptions—consd. 


63; (South) and St. Thomas 105—I09 ; pearl 
trade of 121; funeral urns of 137; ("“ White ") 
Arachosia 233, 234; (Bcitish) languages now 

apoken in, population of (in 1921) 1A.V, 
6, 7, ancient Aryan languages and invasions 
of I.A.¥. ar ‘ *a . 2o—32 
Indo-Aryan Veqnucalant: See Modern Indo- 
Aryan Vernaculars . 
Indo-Chinese languages .. .. LAW. 44 
Indra TI (Ragtrakiita) .. a +P - & 
India riv. ; 6, 7, 30 
Indua valley, civilization aad configuesticn of 
1&—19; languages apoken in LAV. 6, 18 
Ingeram Island. Soe Inzarim. 
In Gloria Martyrum im i os 
ingudi, fruit (probably of the Balanites Roxbur- 
ghia) on i : as a » 4&7 


. 234 


Inecriptions 

Ari : #0) 
of Aéoka 168—170, 204—207 LA. V. 32, a3, 35, 45 
Bangalore copper-plate 24. 206, 207 
Banakheri of Harga : os 285 | 
Bolur, of Harihara II . a ae -. 168 
Bilhari .. is =e o -. & 
Brahmagiri (Siddipurn) , -. LAY. 33 
of Chandella dyn. = 17 
referring to Chandragupia =. . a -. 122 
Citaldrug (of 1328) =... os ». 16S, 206 


ef (of 1355)  o w4 


Dimodarapur copper-plate.. - or 


of Devapils of Bengal a ‘2 ‘ 
of Dharmiditys. . a. os os ee 
Ghatiyala vi ee 


of Gopacandra .. .. wi oe 1] 


at Govindanalhalli He es ~» S04, 206 
Gwalior pragasti wa re .» 246 
Hariibi of léinavarnnan ‘ ia ee || 
Harihara (of 1535) 170; (of 1562) ah ». 169 
Hassan (of 1516 .and of 1561).. 170 
Hebbile of Narasirhha a 130, 206 | 
Hebrew .. a ia (90, 234 
at Homo x a ia 160 
Hulikere ap + x 160 
Jains os ats vi ; 4i) 
Jodhpur, of Hauke ; os 240, 24l, 243 
K.aldarra ay ae = ac ow Oe 
Kannada. . sa — ie » 204 
Karukalamidaha|ti Loo 


Kotak copper-plate .* ar os 46 
Kharogthi a i e% Ca ai ne 77 


at Mohibalipuram oe... sis -» Ol, 104 
ot Manknsandra a rs ‘ .. 206 
Miansehré oe aa 7 » LAV. 45 
Mathur’ i ake Gu me 

he Linn Cope ” : ... 19 


Mudicuiar oats Batinche SF 





Nigasandra grant + es a8 “eee 
Neulpur, of Subhakaradeva . . ». 244, 245 
Pahlavi Cross... -s ie 109, 233, 234 
Porumiimilla tank ss aa si ss JT 
Rainapur, of Prithideva ale as .. Mn. 
of Rudradiman as a aa a. 122 
Rummindoi pillar ‘s 168—170, 24—207 
Sidahall|i grant of Devariiys .. ae -. 169 
of Saméchradeva 7 - ee ce aT 
Sampige .. - ‘e a e -» 204 
from Seringapatam (wo) = i -. 206 
Shaihbdegarhi .. ‘ o* -» LAV. 46 
ener eee os ae at _ 14—18 
Sue Vihar copperplate Ip wi -. 80 
Tamil .. as os as -» [oo 


Takht-i-Bahi .. hee is a os of 
: 78, 7) 


FF gold Li H+ = ite Ca Si) 

« Silver scroll Fi a a .» 0 
Tidgupdi copper-plate .. vs es ae 
‘Tippera - nm a o» 2a, B45 
Wardha grant < yf ‘ 62n. 63 
Zeda ve ia aa “ 70, 30 

- | interest, rakes of na 1. .. Be. 105, 106 
intermarriage (between different eantes) 03, iM 
Inzarion Ae ». Be. OT, BE 
Jothabis, ie 8, Thome in Civitate 1 63—58, 231—234 
‘iqd'al, (hocket) .. “i -» 180 


Liinavarman, Maukhari i, Hapfha i inscrip. of. 17 


Ja‘far Beg (Agaf Rhin) .. bia wi est | 
Jogataitha I of Mowlr .. ri os =], 60 
Jagataithha Il of Mowiir .. “3 e. .. 
Jaggayape|s stone relief . a +4 89, 90 
Jahangir and Chitor 21, 59; ; and the term bdbd 
Bh; andoart 90;ondthemaund .. ~» UG 
Joina Inscriptions, collected and compiled by 
Puran Chand Nahar (book-notice) .. ay 


40 

Ai 

Jalal, Stunikh (JalAl'ud-din) oe es Pr 7 
Fes: 


jangpada, moaning : 
Jancada (a Nair guide), sbleesad bo be Barbosa 177 
Jiagala, desert tracts near MAlwh .. Lil, 112 


INDEX 











jangar (1 Ree aciy sasalih ane ofthe word 
Jara (Chowra isl.) es a P 


joMandesste «20 +. ee th Fe 
Jatki language -- +4 os LAV. 17,18 
Jiite, the 7, 244 


Jauhar (afiabeni 0 ead historian of pg ng 


and Abdu'r-Ralunin Beg, egg 28 
jauhor, ot Chitor .. ; ‘ ee 
Jayasithha of Mewar, aaa Anrengeab an —_ 22 
Jesus, and Sahabant -- ; i ees 
Jothu Babi, cattle a a = . 187 
Jhelum, riv. ay ao, 30 
jizya tax .. -» 21, 22, 


Jodhpur inserip. of Bauka i 
John and Elizabeth Se. 80, 81, 83—87, 89, 112, 113 
Jones, Ed... Sc. 77. 78, 86, 88, OF, 112, 113 


Jones, Capt. 'g. = . So. 79 
Jordanus, Frisr and wnbaptized Christians of 

Joanphat and Barlaam =. s .. 68 
Joseph, s. of Braudyn, legend of 57, 58 


Journal of Francia Buchanan kept during the 
survey of Bhagalpur in 1810-1811, edited by 
C. EK. A. W. Oldham (book-notice) ww 138 

Judas Thomas (St. Thomas) a 105, LOT 

Jugi (Yogt) sect and Brihmagea : ~. 244 

jumdud (a dagger), its derivation Ay 178 

junckanes. See changam. 

junk, uae of word by Varthema .- 


.» 178 


Junkeeylon, description and products of Sc. 102—106 | 


juribasse (a language: amaster), carly use of word 175 


| 
240, 241, 243 | 







Rama Kupps (Kanakkapilfas) «. _s Be. 80 
Kamandaki, and the Artha-édatra of CAnakya 


173, 174 
bam-khwdib (Pora., brocade) si 4 Be. 83 
kanal (Drav. fire), and anala se. = o—l4 
Kanauj 27n.;(Kanyikubja) .- . LAV, 10 


‘Kandaparaser," k., converted by St. Thomas. LOG 
Kanéte, of w. Sapidalakga, and the Gdjars 

LA.YV..15, 16 

Kdnhoda-déva- prabandha, poem by Padmanibha 


of Jbélér (1455-6) A LA.V. 12 
Kanishka, and SAwandi 19; era a 78; and the 
spread of Buddhism 140; and the Raja of 
Garhwil . tr A af . LAV. 16 
Kannada inéceip: a oF aa as 204 
Kanva, hermit . a “u, i 
kapal (a square-rigged Saaeet uae of word by 
Varthems ae LTS 
Karachuli-tilaka, title of Vidy Adhoramalla -. 61 
Korakala-midohalliinecrip. -. - +» 169 
Karashi, Karaushi{Rarichi) .-. ata . Wi 
Karga of Mewir .. - ~ _ 50, G0 
Karwitch. &co Ransvi: 
Kashmir, end Rei Pir =r Te as! 
Kalmlrofabddmpta, Kabiri rerio by Iivara 
Kaula .. te a : ~» LAV. 27 
Katmiri (K Aura : of Heshmiy val. 
hey) ae 3 LAY. 8, 27, 28, 49, 46, 47, 5) 
Kaétewiri, KAdmiri dialect ro .. LAV. 27 
Kaéyapa ee : es JA.¥. 15 
Katak copper- plate rate of Mahidivagupto I, 
and the village Tarkkirika 1d 


Katchall, a Nicobar ial. 81—83; (de Achens) 21 6, 217 
Kati language (BaSgali) .. os .. LAY. 36 
Kausika Siird (on magic) : . 
Kautalya'’s Artha-ddetra, date of the ponipitie 


| ton of .. 109—112, 121—I23 
Kaujaliya Artha-tdatva, wee wha it in prose or 
Kacchi, dialect: rg a LA.V. 15, 18 in verse ? ; i7T1—174 
Kachina, the, and anima! sacrifices -- -+ 16 Kayasths, oar lost epigraphic mention of ~. 8 
Kahr Kaéfir group of languages i+ wh L.A.V. 25 | k'ayubat, eilver “= : re . 76 
Kiifira (Baige!) ate wis Zig he 25 | kK Asihatta, original name ct Cnenlineend as 
Kirt (or And) langue ont Es a Kedah, tin money of 71 ; other names of the city 7 
caitide mt, represented at MahSbalipur roi | Redgerry (ehicar!), use of the word by cince 
Kaithi script EAVES) tee tines Thee 
Kakikuka, two Ghatiyala inaeripn: of 240, 241, Kékoya, habitat ot Paige! Prnkeit LA.YV. “17,20 : 
54%, 245 Kent ie a +s +s So. 70, 09, 111 
Kalachuris, ond Kuntala + ¥ _. 62 | kentsini (kanchanf) + es -* . 14s 
kalang (tin). . iy _. 15 | bepeng (coin) or enh 
Kalifa, language of the Kaliza Kafira LA.V. 26, 28 | Kerala Scciety Papers (book-notioe) -. 1 
KAldarra inecrip. . _. 79 | &eaara, also called bakula or vakwla, tree ( Memw- 
Kale Thaungthut, wiliin Upper B Burma, Aihabit- sops Elengi) o. os “ oo) Mi 
ed by sorcerers . “4 : 49 | Kevafina-gita ax F .. 36 
Kilidisa, on Bhise 4 ‘hig 42, 199 | Rewat women, why are they black T (a Chhattls- 
Kaliaga railing, @ stone roliel from a 29, 90 garhi folk-song) - - rs - 35-35 
6 | Koyidravarga, Yuvarhiedeve J, Chedi k uj—is 


KAlri channel, in Indus delta... 





Khandagiri rock-out reliefs a : ot 
Kharaposta, yaksa deity of N. W. India » 160 | 
Kharacsta Yuvarija (name on the Mathuri 


Lion column); meaning of at » 10 
Kharogthi script at “s Bs . 160 
Kharogtra, and Kashgar, and Khotan and Tur- 

keatan 2 1M, 161 
Khas tribe, of E. Saphdelakea LA.V. 15, 16 
Khadas, Khagae, ote., of the Mahdbidrata I. A. V. 

15, 16 
Khas-Khas (popular name for Andropogon muri- 
calus) .. Ee ws =a .. G4 
iidsae (fine madi} Fs Be. 81 
kit (beckstond) - = Bo. 76 | 
Rhawfija Petrus (Cogee Petrus), evidently a 
second of tha name  .. is Se. $8 
Khéwar, language of the Khé tribe LA.¥. 25, 
26, 28, 29 
Khurram, prince, and the Riajpdts -« 21, 59, 60 
Ehish&b riv., and the Jhelum... ae .. 30 


Khuariibid, mentioned by Ihn Batita, possi: 





bly Kahrir  .. 26 
Kicabaradha of Nitivarman, with Curanent. 
ary, by Dr. 8. RK. De (book-notice) .. 100 
Kidderpore, ee -» 210 
kilitdAr (kal‘addr) ae .. 210 
killing, o Brabmana ae va 162, 153 
ry aStdra .. es at . 1a? 
+ a cow 28 ne ‘a vk » Las 
kineaub, kincaw. See Lam-khwdd, 
in ne m, mt... an aa = 116 
Kintitatd, bs aeely tet Weck By VidyApati -; 1 
kiemisa (dssimish, raisins) -»» Se. 86, BR, 114 
Kistna (=EKyepi), riv. .. “ .. Bo. , 08 
kitchory (k/icart) a ‘ = . 210 
kitmutgar (khidmatgdr), very ctl use of thie 
word .e 7 24 ‘ oy «» 210 
kittjonn (Cadjan) cs = = -. 130 
Khaéyi-Thoma (Thomas of Cana) - 107 | 
Kohistin, a second district of the namo J.A.V. 27 
Kéhistan, Indus Kohistin “i: . LAV. 27 
Rohistini dialecta + a LA.¥. 27 
boilte-kie (Cajeput) Ae 5 sa -» 1 
kopra, in Camorta we ont 132, 135 
Konduol,a Nicobar isl, .. an . s B8l—B84 
Kideali (Awadhi) dialect .. Ps LA.V. 17 


Kreps, and Christ . ‘ ‘ 57, 63 
Keatriyaa, ond canta, ote. ‘p0— 52, 93—05, 240— 
244; (of N. W. and W. Hindistiin) migrations 
ofigo = Og. a - . LA.V. 12 
Kshaharitas, satraps of Mahiirdgtrs 
kubja, plant (Tropa bispinosa) 





kuddy (cuddy)  .. va = re » 148 
Kuhar (Kahir) .. Fe : ; -. 201 
Roh-i-fhwaja rock island a «» 120 
kulom, sugeerted connecti -» 
hulydedpa, (meaning of) ‘ i 





| kunkur (kafker, limestone nodules), use of the . 


word in the Ain-i-dkbari .+ ve 211 


7B 





Kuntala, RAstrakija kingdom .. 7 a+ OS 
Kursigi (Kurungavi) ss C, -» 113,114 
Kurram Casket inscrip. .. -« as -. 80 
Kurungavi, princess ss ie «. L1G, 114 
Kurus and Pificilns oe = A.V. 31,32 
rucaka, a bush (probably the aml casi 4k 
balla Gem &; ordarhie . a 65 
Kyilin, Wm. Hi an ats Se. 107 
Lackways. See Polo Lankava. 
Laghmini (Déhgini or Paéai) dialect .. LA.V. 25 
Lahndi, langusge, habitat of, dinlecta of 
L.A.V. 11, 12, 17—19, 27, 00, 45, 47, 49 
Lahore, Sidi "Ali at - + -» 26,27, 29 
Léhori Bandar (Bandar Lihori) + we  & 
Lal Ded, the wise sayings of =... -» Iol—193 
Lalli Vaky4ni (the wise sayings of Lal Ded) 
1o1—193 
Lama dance, the .. = an -. 166 
Lamas (andl Dalai Lanwe), magical powers of a1, 32 
Lambidis, and human snorifice .. ie ae 287 
Land? (Panjab!) characters a LA.V. 11, 14 
languages of modern Gritish India LAV. 6 


languages, mdlern Indo-Aryan, Supple. 
ment... pp. 1—66; general views of 1.A.V. 1—25 
LankA, sugeneted new identification of «+ 105 
Liri, dialect ; is . LAV, 18 
larin, coin { ‘hook money ') 77; uly rinelickin sil 
Lava, k., founder of Srivasti ... a a» Id 
Laws of Monu, and sin... is in =» 1Bi 
learning, superstitions regarding ~» 184 

Le Blanc, Vincent nem: on Paguan 
tokens .. * . os Td 
Legg. John, E. I. Co. 7 e Sc. $7, 80—0] 
Lella (for Deloll) .. ai + 8 . 145 
leoptorrhyny, and the higher castes . «67, 88, 70 
Lewia, Rovd.Geo.,. Se. 85—87, 80, 112, 11d 
Lewis, Mr. . bs : “a Be. 99 
Life of Hermit Yondn, by Zao’ 7 -» 107 

Lingua and Anqua, Chinese merchanta So. 77, 
los, 110, 10 
liquor drinking, punishment for, ote. 152, 153, 241 
Little Mount (Chinnamalai), Madras 53—55, 232, 233 
Littl Nicobar ial, oe ee - 31—H, 217 
Livesny, Mr. fi a a .. Bo. 87, 112 
Lock, John a +.  &e. 87, 88, 112 
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» 244 
lotus, the, in literature .. c« 47 
Lotua Mahal, Peet a4, and the Ratna- 


Lokanitha, Tippers copper- alae pare af 


Inija bai] 
love bird, Jehangir’s a deaciption: of ihe) ‘ aul 
Loyal Subject r Be. 100 
Lambint, vil., in Serpeemstnitied stiles insetip. -» 165 
Iungt (‘lungey ")}, loin-cloth =... Be. 108 
homgocty (Larigafi, loin-cloth), Albirtnt’ s ollu- 

wion to the cr rs 5 « =i 
md (Skt., ‘moasure '), and man. . as . 16) | 


Machwad! (Machw4rd), riv.., possibly the Bila 8, 26 
Moadaondestake, attributed to Rahim, gee found 


textof .. : .- 100" 
Madapollam, a hoslth resort : Be. 6, 102 
madder (‘ ruinas," Pera. minds) . So. 100, 110 
Madera (Maderas), Lewis Be. 113 
madAu-plyinidh (wine-drinkers) S41, 243 


Madhyadeés co. 15, 16, name applied to Magad- 
ha [6n.; two places of the name 17 ; ancient, 
and the Hindi language.. .. LAV. 8, 9 

Madras rupee. See rupec, Madras. 


Madrass (Madras), very early uso of the name. 211 


Sates, Meaieet a wast ee aa , 212 
Magadha (Madhyadesa) . = . 16a. 
Magadht Prakrit, LA.V. 20, 30, 31, 35, 36, 46, 51 


Magadhi Apabhraméa es - . LAV. aif. 
magic, and the origin ofeasta .. o?—p5 


seatienl powers of 0 Lame of © Dele! Lams ol, 32 
MehAbelipur, Vigou's Paradovata Paoramiirthya 
. | ee lol—104 
Mahdbhdraia, aiid conta 08; ne L.A.¥. 31 
Moahdjant (mercantile MarwAri character) LA.Y. 13 
rl -protiAdra and pratihdra +“ a . BS 
Mahfrigtra, Kahoharfita Satrapa of = .. « 112 
Mahdrigiri, Prokrit .» LAV. 32—35, 37 
Mahidivaguptea I, Katjak copper-plate grant of 16 
Mahaisukam Nagaram (’ SOA ent ee ), Kedah 71 
Mahendrap ila, 


Pratihire " iio | 


Babies, foes, sate at om wee | 


, Pratihara . “+ al, BE | 
Mahluph, ae the burial place of Bt. Thomas 54, 

231, 232 
Mabmid, Sulgin of N. Sind =... “<3 7 
Mahmid Sulgin Mire (Shah Mirzh) .. ‘7, 20 
Mailapore (Mylapore) 107 ; Se ey of -» 107 
Moirmaid (Mermawdt) .. Be. 70 
Maithili dialect .. . LAV 


Maitreya (the coming Buddha) .. 08, 183, 184 





| Miinakji, Rustam, (broker of Surat) 






| Maiy®, dialect. seocrunied Kee of Sink LA.¥. 27 


majizta (magyizis), Burmese gold and silver to- 
kena, a form of currency by m= 76, 77 

Malabar, and St. Thomas .» 6&4, 67, 105—108 

Malagasy practice of hwman secrifico .. ar SY) 


omalague ( silver dollar) .. ai es - a6 


Malay tin currency (olden) i‘ Pe ra 2 | 


| Maldive isla., and Christianity 107, 106; and 
Diva and Diu “H , 234, 248 
mallim (mu'‘allim), ehip-maater .. 213 
malliveace (maulaut) os es .. 212 
_malmal (muslin) .. ‘F sa a Be. 83 
Malwa, empire of 112; Hina terntory L21—123 
Mimallai, and Vignu worship .. . wl 

Man, Mr. F. A. on the Nicobar Isle., 82—S4, 


134—1 37, 2156, 215 


Man. See maund. 


Be. 109, 110 


Mdnaricha (Akbar's general and governor) 59, (1) 
manban (man, tried) a és os mee 
Mafioapurl frieze .. o" rs -. 
manddra, tree (Erythrina indica) =) -» 66 
Mangdor, and the Pratihiras . 240 
Mandare (Madura) i. . 212 
nm the : ‘ sr 47, 45 
Mani (ioundar of Manichewiam) si .. LOS 
mdnt (a weight) 9 a's o« 222 
| Mani and Manichinana “i .» LOS 
Maniknvasagar (Tamil Seen ore and Mani 108n. 
Maniky ila inserip. : ; . 2d 
Mankasandra, inacrip. he ae . »» 206 
mann (Arab), and the man = ~. 161, 202 
Mannuecci, Nicolas “ : Be. 82 
MAnschra inacrip. and Dardic .. LAY. 46 
Muaneira, c. es ; 10, 20 
maniras, efficacy of “4 = oe fi, OE, 248 
Manu, oncaste .. ae -, OO, MH, 242; 161 
mao (Port.), and man -» él 
Mira, and Buddha rs Po . 169 
Marfithia, and the RAjpiite s ak 22, 60 
Marathi, langvage, dislecta of I.A.V. 8. 19, 42, 46 
Marco Polo, and Mylapore es Se. 231, 234 


Markandéyn, and literary Apabhraméa .. LA.V. 36 
Morlborowgh ii Be. 79, 30, D—i 
MArriAge, sapernan planta and trees 47; inter- 





cole eo oe .» O3—O5, 240—242, 246 
Martin, Capt. Matt ar Bo. BO, BO—OZ 
Mary ar a4 Be. &D 
Mary Galley . 8 & 
Maryacar Rantene teey probable éncllens Euro- 

pean use of theterm .. v oe 212 
mazools (boat), early use of the term ss 213 
Mastana Grihmagps. Seo Brihmagps, Mastins. 

| Master, Streynsham, in Divi... | So. 05 
Masulipatam (Mctchlepotan), description of Se. 
93—07, and the New E. 1. C. ~. 1wO— 102 
Mathura, the Kushina ere of .. o14l, 144 
Mathuri inserip. .. is . 205 
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Mathuri Lion Capital .. y i -. 79 

matranee (mchiardn!, female eweeper), confus- 
ed with Bhothipirin = .. ars Fi an 
Matthews, Sir Geo. Be. HH, 8b 
Matu-i- Mubiirak, and Maw at gh 7 

maund (Eng.), meaning a kind of haadead. some 
time used aa © Measure . Lol 

Maunds, Indian, notes on 161. 164 ; 181. 183 ; 
201-203 ; 221-224 


ae Ci 


e Agra - -» 22}—223 

‘ Akbari .. e 163, lé4, 224 

4 Arab 7 As . 203 

* Bengal, deniers fixed | inh » 1833 . 162 | 

a Bombay .. i . «+ 162 | 
Delhi ‘ = 201, 203, 221 
Nee a 
Gujariti .. IG, 222, 223 
of Hind .. rs «. 333 
(?) Holland a -» 13S | 
Jahingiri - : 221, 222 
Madras .. $5 is ye . 162 
Malabar 181, 182 
Mogul... 161, 163 
of N. India re 222, 224 


“F official ., oa aye —» 162, 163 

oe Shahjahani ie i. -» 163, 164 

-" Southern es re ~» 262, 203 

* Surat .. “% aia -» 28], 182 

al various ; .» 183 

Muzdai, land of, and the Bt, Thomas Satie 6b, 56 

McGovern, Dr., in Lhasea Ae be . wR 

measures Of length, Tibetan . 229 
medical art, some observations on, in the 

description of Divi Island . Se. 96, 97 


medicine, and religion $3; in Tibet .. . 185 
Meilapur (Mylapore) = a, ii loo 


Melukote copper-plate inecrip. 
mendicanta, religious, food allowances of 
mesorrhyny, and the highepecastes ., 
Metchlepotan. See Masulipatam, 


meteorology, Nicobar .. A ie »» 81 | 


Mew, history of a a a 59, 60 
Mihiragula .., v. T , 121 
Milon, Meilan and Mylapore i -» oS 
Mindén, k. a Py -+ 76 
Minter, Capt. L. ft ye, bg! 


miracle, example ofa. (4 = 
Mirpur- Rhiis, site of etapa at s 7 -« 19 
Mir Rukaén, sitipa at Fs 19 
Mirza Muhammad “Tah Tarkhin, gov. of Tatto 5-—7 
Mirzl Shih (Mahm(d Sulgiin Mirzi}, gov. of 
Lahore .. 27, 20 
Mirza Shih Rossin: (Rcehtin’: k. of Sind . 7 
rntagel (mithpdl), weight 201, 223, 224 
missoy (a condiment), recipe for Be. 75 
Modern Ineo. -dryan Vernaculara, on The, (Sup- 
plement) ot 2 LAV. 1—fe 
mod | (modified Nagarl chisractes) . LAV, 19 





INDEX 





Moguls, commercial policy of the = 





o> 100 


| monasteries, of St. Thomas, 64, 58, 107,231, 232, 234 


Mons, the, andthe Nicobar Islanders .. os OB] 
Mookerji, Radhakumud, 
Harsha (Calcutta University Readership Lec. 

tures, 1925) ..  .. a. a°.)lCUeSe 
moolvee (maul), early use of the word .. 212 
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Shan silver shell token (money) . 10, 76, 77 
shaules jamaware (apparently striped ‘shewhs} 

Bo. 82, 83 
shaaeea (Ar, afidah), turban-eaah . Sc. 82, 83 | 
shell-money (Shin silver itiell money). 70, 76, 77 
Sher Shih, and Chitor 2; and coinage .. _ atl | 


Sheth, Pandit Harigovindes, Pata Saddba Ma. 
hanavo (Prdkrita Sabha aera? 
Shirds (Shiross), wine of . ; 
Sho Allum (Shih ‘Alam) .. 
‘shoo "of gold (pao) + ak ci 
‘shoo of gold’ (goldingota) .. So. 111 
Shom Pen (tribe, of Great Nicobar) &]—S5 ; 
and the censua .. a . 133 
Sidi ‘Ali Shelebi in India 1554—1556 a.n. 58, 
26—}) 
singea Of Chitor .. we 1—6, 21—25 
Sikandar Khan Sér, and Humiyin 27; and Akbar 20 
Sikandar Lodi, and weights, measures, etc. .. 221 
Silimpur stone inscrip. from Bogra district 14—18 
sin, Hindu ideas on the expiation of 151—154 


lij5—167 


Sip tribe, the - . LAV. 26 
Sipf language 1.A.¥. 26—28 ; dialects of LA.V. a7 
Sindhi, language, dialecta of L.A.Va. 8, 17—19, 


2, 45—i10 
Singipyra inecrip. . 170 
ainghdrd. See kubja, 
Siraiki dialect iF LA.V. 18 
Sisodiis, the, under Pretpsichha Tse 59 | 
tiddiyatsa (aupdt. of crown lands) .. 110, 11, [32 


Hiala, & grass (Andropogon muricaius) . . -. Gl 
Siva (Virabhadra) 46; in — seulp- 
ture ee -- LOl—I04 
Siyam ba, Siyambapure, Vii: pa eye to be 
the same aa Silimpur .. e os ». 16 
Skandagupta,andtho Hines .. 112, 121, 122 
alaver (of Mahara cl ee) food allowances 


| Suctee .! ae 


201 —D02 | Sultinpur * 


‘Snowmen " of Tibet ee és ie — 
| Sodhara, Sidharea (Chenib) ie ne oe 


sohorat festival, and the Ordons 188, 190, 235° 
soils,and place names .. es oe .. 208 
soldo, coin of Albuquerque .. os ve 7 
Soloman, Mar, and St. Thomas . B4, 231, 232 
Solomon, Mt., of Car Nicobar 132, 133, 135, 136, 216 


Sodmaskandha % . ' sid -. Lo 

sockalolony wx on Origin: of conte! os 50, Sl 

Sombrero, another oame for Chowra ial. 
(Nicobars) ‘ = +. S16 


Some Indian Portraits in Stone ai Afctal, by T. 


G. Aravamutham (book-notice) hi ~» 2D 
| Somers -. 8. 107, 108, 110, 113 
ptna (hiemead) weuckace ‘ot-evili vs ~ 
aoop. See mip. 
Sopir, in Kashmir, birthplace of Rei Pir -. 5 
Boy, & Chinese sauce + as Se. 75 
Soya Aienda, ‘hs bomne of whiali ere used ta 
make soy ie ane “t a =e. 76 
gpice-trade, Arab, of Malabar .. 181, 183 
#pirita, mountain apirita .. - = - 5 
from the Nicobar isla. ie a. E&4 
Sraveate, Solar k. ‘ i ey 
Srivaasti, cap. of k. Lava M4, 17 


Srivast!, founded by the Solar i Gckvesa 4, 17, 18 
Srivasti-Siyamba, vil. ..  . .» 18. 
Srivasti-Takkarika 17, in Gauda of Bengal 18 


Sribhdsya of Riminuja . ie —  «» 196 
Sri Nigamanta Mahidedika, ‘ion Valshnavism 102, 104 
Starkes, John : Sc. &), 81, 81 
Staude, L. 


Revue de Folklore Francois, organe de la Socidté 
du Folklore Francais, Nos. | and 2, Jan.- 
Feb. 1930 =... ne ‘ aC . 
Sten Konow, Prof., 
Corpus Inacrniptionum [ndicarwm, vol, 1, 
Part I, Kharogtri Inseriptions, with the ox- 
ception of those of Adoks ré hi on a 
Sten Konow, Prof., on the Viddhaddlabhanjika »» 61 
Stibs (Hil), Capt. B. -» So. 79, 80, 88, 91 
atick-lac (Hind. /4kh) .. -. So. 76, 105, 108 
stone relief from s Kalinga railing a 59, 80 
Stora de Mogor and Chitor «s Qn. 
Studies in Tamil Laterature and History, Neg V. BR. 
Ramachandra Dikshitar (book-notice) ». 140 
stipes, at Mirpur-Bhds, ete. 19; at Hadde .. 120 
Subhakaradeva, Neulpur ee of -. 2, 245 
Se. 89 
Sudiés, and Divodass 7 iis --LAV, 31 
Sudheran-jo-dhado, siipa at  .. - .. 2 


Sddra (pddaja), aaa protikdra .. -. 2299 
Stdres, origin of 50—52, 93—93, 241—243: 

and widow remarriage . . a5 a» Bde 
suffixes, Dravidian = ea" 5, 0 


8 ho _ 2 & a 8 7 
al 
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wip (winnowing basket) .. <* ‘‘s Se, 75 | Tavernier, on Malay tin currency 70—72, 76 

supernatural powers, in Tibeto-Burmese folklore 31 | Taxila copper-plateinserip. .. wa 78, 79 

superstitions, primitive, and the origin of caste » old plate inserip. co owe: 8D 
95 ; Tibeto- Burmees i Ne «+ 133, 184 » ilver scrollinserip. .. :. .. 80 

Sur, Atul K., tea, in Tibet es es ae «+ S87 
Harsha .. $s * -» 247 | Tegnapatam (site of Fort St. David) -- 8e. 98 

Sir dynasty, and Humaydn a ‘ -» 27 | Temple, 

Surlgtra, conquest of, by Candresuphe - U oe LD Sir Richard Carnac, Bt., obituary notice of pp. i-iv 


Surman Embassy to Delhi ink as Be. OT 
Sutlej, riv., other names of the ‘a 
Srapnardsaradatia. . a 4l—i4 
Srong-Taang-gampo, Emp., and the Dalai 
Lamas 


=. } 


a1 


= =a eS - = 


iytmaka, 2 millet grain (Panicum frumentaceum) 65 


Syimeacundara Disa, and the search for Hindi, 

MBS. vs as LBD | 
Syriac Breviary, ra and Si. Thomas . . 8o 
Syrian Christians of Malabar... -» 107,108 


i # 


Tabapil-i-Akbari, on Chitor ' 
taboos (food), Hindu, 153, 154; in Tibet 


fjaserdimya, suggested tain of : 
fakd, ancient Indian coin . ; om 77 
Ta kht-i-Bahi inserip. \s i AP or 08 
Takkari, the Dégricharacter ... LA.V. 11, | 
Takgasili University “ir a -» LAV. 23 
Talikota (Rakgasatangadi) si | 23—25 
tamarind tree ~~ “4 _ -. Gf 
tamarind secds, as tokens 76, 77 
Tamil inscrips. .. . -. 1 
Tamil literature and iiatory, studies 1 in -» 140 
Tamo (St. Thomas) = an at «+ 66 
fonkdandjaki .. oe U7 
tantarobois, a fruit not identified, Be. 97, 102. Bee 
Casalpinia, 

tanthéng (Shin silver majisf) 77 
fapasataru, tree Cones Roxburghil) +8 
Tapti, riv. .. a i 62 
Tara, cult of x oer | 
Tara (name of A species of Casalpinia) Se. 102 
Taraigaléid, the Taraigavati of Padalipta 

LAV. 36 
Tararigavail of Padalipta + LAV. 36 | 


Jdriks-i-Alfi, on Chitor .. 

Taorkavigida, Mahamahopidhy aya Phapibha- 
gana, Nyigadardang * on . 108 

Tarkkiri, village, where was it? | l4—18 

Tatar Fhan Lodi, general of Bahidur Shih .. 1 

Tartare (Chinese 1), pilgrims to Mylapore »» 686 


Tatta, Sidi ‘Ali at the _ of 6, 7; (Thathah) 
viteof .. a nS 10, 20 


2 


ont 26 | 








Temple, Sir Richard 
Museulmen 


ae ws i ie -- 1 
Museel] Mani, a .. 168 
Journal of Francis Hickok 4° . 135 
temple guardians “ -- 118 
Tenssserim, cock coin or token 70, 74: ‘medale 
| Tenasserim currency ; ot "14 
Tenduc, lendo, i.e., Tnctia: (?) China Christians 
of -. 4&6 
Tenth and Eleventh Reverie on ie Search for 
Hindi manuscripts in the years 1917—1919 
and 192)—1922, by Rai Bahadur Hiralal .. 159 
Tercess, a Nicobar isl. §1—84, 134, 136, other 
names of - -» 216—217 
terracotta fiewines ees: 
Nigiri graves “fe “7 -» 4), 145 
Taxila . - es )42, 44, 146 
Shah. ji-ki-Dheri or ie) Feat ae 
(fragmentary) 2 “a . o« M5 
Basiirh é ae 142—146 
Bhita “3 < =i : 141, 143 
Harappi ae . ie -» 143 
Mohenjo-daro * 4 : os 143 
Sunga i “ea <a! UL. ee 
Gupta <a ra “ir 142, 143 
™ Indo-Sumerian “ = «» 143, 144 
Bannu (fragmentary) .. = «» 144 
Tharéli, Sindhi dialect ., —- >» LAV. 18 
Phothah (Tatta), site of .. afta 19, 20 


Phe Christiana of St, Thomas, a Malayflam work 106n. 
Theodore, pilgrim, and the tomb of St. Thomas 

OM, 231, 234 

Theophilus the Indian, his mirsion to the 

Sa banana i re 


his island home, Ditou, or Diva? 
Themes vi 


107, 234 
da »» 248 


: Be. 87, 6), 113 
Thomas of Cana .. - oa te »» LOT 


Tiboto. Burman dialects . LAV, 6 


Tibeto- Burman linguistic morphology, ao work on 100 
Tibeto-Burman folklore, serapa of 20—34, 


115—118, 155—157,  183—160, 294940, 
tickal, and the ancient Indian faka 77 ; (Sirum - 

eso) 70 ; (Shin) .. P di ‘ os Te 
Tidgundi, copper-plate grant from as See 
til, gingelly (Seramum inediccm) fa C4 
Tillanchong (Talichan) is), ‘i ee 216—218 


tin (English), cent to the Enst 7] ; from Jonk- 


ceylon a Be. 103, 14, 106 
tin currency, olden, in Malay oe a 7 


ey = 





tintidibd, tintidt, tamarind tree (Tamarindua 

indica) .«. 7 -. Gd 
goles coppertiote penal of Lokandthe -» odd 
Tirdhi, language of Tirdh.. o LA.Y. 8, 25 
Tirumals, and SadAsiva Raya 23; horee-trade of 25 
Tirumangai Alvar, and Vignu (Talasayano) .. 101 
xin Veagsieeel Cone Dian) 8 ae 73, and 

the cock . ee 74 
Tochari, Chori (of Pliny), ond the Chinese of 

Fukhien . ie -. 66 
Tod, Col. fae and Rajpatana a oa 59, 0 
Tédar Mal, and the Urdd script . 


Todas, killing of female children among the «. _ 237 | 


tolons (traders’ tokens), and the ° ‘Tenasserim " 
currency 74; of gold and silver ar 76 
tola, varying valuo of the 16) ; pee ag ee 
162, 222 
Toramiina, the Hina “es a re oe oad 


Torma (figurea,forma)  .. os 226 | 


Térwali, Torwaélik, tanguago of Western Kohis- 
thn -» LAV. 28 
ieee Gar ake orinin of cabs! 4 50, 02 
tradition (Indian), of St. Thomas 106, 108, 109 

Trans-Himalays, region to the north of the 
Teang-po valley, Sven Hedin's work in »» 60 
Travancore, inseripa. ete. of =. . at .. 160 
travel, foreign .. . = . 1 
Trenchfield, Elihu &c. 88, ais 109, 110, 113, 114 
Trenchfield, Eliz. .. . : . Be. 8, & 
Trenchfield, Re + “T a ss Be. 78 
Trini, riv. os 28 
Trinkat, a tenben’ isl. 8184; isaeaae) a» 216 
cheap seat of Keytravargs Yuvardjedeva I 6l1—é3 

trees (and planta), marriage between 47 ; and 


© ties paaion os -» Lis, 197 | 


Tukhéri language a . LAV. 46 
Tulasi Disa, and old Awadhi ae . LAY. 17 
Tuma, St. Thomas ~ oe ve .. &6 
turbitta (turbans) = : Be. 95, 100 
fufnag (spelter) =. . oe ae “a . VO 
Twin Fish, the, aa a symbol e Py -» &T 


ubaliba (tax-free) or o% ee .. 16S 


Uech 2  & & & -_ 7 
Uses, lanwunns (Lahnda).. .. LAV. 17, 18| 


Udayagiri rock-cut reliefs os Bo, 
Udayapur, history of =... aa 59, 60 
Udayasithhs IT, Mahdrigé of Mewar . 1, 2 21 
Udi Singh (Udayasimha I) .. 7 -. 
Upgra (Sang. uygra, of mixed race) .. t—hH 





Ujjain, and Yuvardjadeva I, 63 ; and the Sakas 112 
umard (Mughal nobles) ..  .. ss Be.09 
Upanigaya, « subordinate literary Apabhraméa 
LA.V. 36—38 
diglya (weight) .. ; Ls 7+ .» 201 
Urdi, eperapsiane of, in in the Penal Settlement of 
Unda, language... . ..LA.¥,. 9, 10, 44, 45 
Useful Tables (Prinsep's) <3 162, 185, 222 
udira, root (of Andropogon muricaius) .. a 


Vigurika (modern Bigri) tribe . o* « 10 
Vaishnaviam, at Mahdbalipur .. -. Ol, 103 


Vaidyna, the - 50—82, ne 05, 241, 242 
Vallilasena, k., and the Yogis . : ~. 244 
carna, and caste .. “* os a 49, 61 
carsa-pramdna, suggested meaning of e+ LI 
Vasigtha, and Visvimitra Ls . LAY, 3 
Vistavyn, rey bee es title and ating 1B 
Viitey Ayana ‘ it . 198 
Vedinta system .. ig = - -» 108 
Vernaculara, Modern Indo-Aryan LA.V. 1—i6 
Vernaculara, Inter. te + « LAV. 7 
rr Me: as 8 LA.V. 7, Sl 
” N. W. and E, connexion between 
LA.V. 8, 31, 46—5) 
ot Outer - ‘ie .-..A.¥. 8, a0 , 
2 Sand E. .. - -» LAY. 5) 
Veron, language (Présun, Wasi-veri) LAY. 8, 25 
verse, anuefubh, in the Kausaliya Artha-sdstra 
Zl, 172 
ectasa, cane (Calamus Rotang) .. a -» 48 
Vieodli, dialect ae , .» LAV. 16 


| Vietor, bishop of Capua, ‘and the burial places 


of the Apostles . eet TR eae 
Victoria, q., and Peden Llamo ha aa i fi d4 
Viddhaddlabhanjikd, the stagingof ..  81—63 


| Vidyidharamalla, hero of the Viddhaddlabhaa ji- 


kd is “7 bl—6a 
Vidyapati, a newly found work by  =.:: . 160 
Vijayanagara, and SadA¢iva oe -+ of 
Vikrame era * . - .. 78 
Vikramiditya, and Augustus = ‘4 -» 8 
VSeE Deter’). oa! Swe oo yp 
Virabhacdra ‘ ae ee .. 46 
‘ecnctals( baioubenen) a aa «+ 218 
eiga (lotus stalk fibres) .. T ai .. 64 
Vignu, the Supernatural Self .. . -. al 
Vigno's Paradevata Mea ye 3 soulptured at 

Mahibalipw Ss. a , -« lol—104 
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Vignugupta, and the Artha-ddstra of Kautalya. 174 
Visvimitra, and Vasigtha 2. we LAV. SI 


Vizagapatam, siege of .. .. 6e. 05, 97, 10] 

Von Hochstetter, Dr., on the geology of the 
Nicobar isla. .. - a" . 218 

vowels, of the LA.Ve. .. t LAY. 52—56 


Vricada (or Vracata), a subordinate literary 


Apebhraméa .. os T.A.V. 36, 37 
epdvaithigana, meaning ‘of the word - 245 
Wai Kiifira LAV. 25 


Wai-ali, language of the Wai Kates 
Wales, Sam. E. 1. C. e+ - o 


L.A.V, 8, 25 
Be. 10) 


Wali, of Aurangibid, and Hindéstini .. LA.V. 9 
Walker, Ben. a = . a 78 
Walker, Francis iF ee Be. 78 
wigi‘o-nowis inbedouiter’ + Se. 05, 100) 
Wardak vase inscrip. os = : -- &O 
Wardha grant... . 6th, @ 


Warren Hastings and Phitip Proncie, by Sophia 


Weitzman, M.A. (book-notice) . Lip 
Wasi-veri, dialect (Présun, Veran) v LAY. 265 
weights of gems, etc., table of .. o's . oo 
Weitzman, Sophia 

Warren Hastings and Philip Francia -» LID 
Weld, Capt. W. .. oe Sc. 87, 88, 112 
Wondey, Revd. Jas. Sc. 4, 85, 89 
Wealy, Capt. oa i am aii ik Be. 1ll4 
wird (Skt. vidyd), meaning of, in Burmese .. 32 
wfzds (Burmess), benefactors of mankind 32 
whorls, loft-hand, on conch shell as -» 1&4 
widow Mmirriago .. i s 241], 244, 240 
Wigmore, Mra, Anna... ‘ Bo. 83, 84 
wild tribes (aranya-cara) of the Avtha-Shera . . 116 
Willis, Dr. (unidentified) .. = Be. 97, 102 
Wilson, Capt., and the Nicobar census . LOT, B16 








Wilton, Lieut.Com. a a % - 6&4 
wir and caste-rules .. “ o> 24! 
Winter of Couch, Sir Ed., E. I. C. Bo. 05, 100 
Wolfenden, Stuart, N., 
ee AS Teens 
logy = ae i ». 100 
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Wright, Mr. Thos. “i -. So, Bi, 85 
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Yaéovarman, congue of (iow -. 16 
wiedah (and pansdaA) .. .s i .» 222 
Yasdani, G., and the Ajanta frescoes .. «» 158 
Yondn, Mar, tetanic ict . 107 
Yudhigthira + | 
Yuvarajadeva I, Chedi kc, mad the ‘Viddha- 
édlabhoi pikd 61 
Yuvardjadeva If, Chedi k. and the Viddhasdla- 
bhafijikd . ay fa : -. 6 
Zadoé, and St. Thomas’ Indian monastery 55, 
107, 232, 234 
Zebu'n-nisd, d. of Aurangeeb, and Sarmad . 124 
Zeda inserip. nD : “yi 79, 80 
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coin i. os a8 «. Ta 
Zuy, saint, and Rei Pir . oe 126 
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Printing, submission of Proofs, CO, OT, Such 
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construction of paragraphs is far more than a matter 
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the method of inserting footnotes in the copy; good 
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editor and printer i to insert the nots, with a wider — 
left-hand margin than that used for the text, begin- 
ning the note on the line next after thn line of text: 
to which it refers, tha text jteel! boing remained ox 
the line next after the ending of the note. But 


if the note is an after-thought, or if it is long, ik is 
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